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TRENDS IN AMERICAN POLICY 
D. W. BROGAN 


HE title of this paper—‘Trends in American Policy’—is chosen 

deliberately to be as vague as possible, one reason being that like 

almost everyone else I was a remarkably bad prophet last 
November. I propose to begin by giving my estimate of the importance of 
the last election internally, and then to move on to its external con- 
sequences as far as they can be gauged. 

As far as the Presidential Election is concerned, of course the result 
was a surprise, and that surprise was so dramatic, it upset so many 
calculations, that it distracted attention from what was probably a more 
important revelation of the American public mind, namely the congres- 
sional results. These were strikingly unexpected, and they underlined 
a tendency in American politics and American ways of thinking of which 
the presidential election was a less dramatic example. A more striking 
fact than that Mr Truman defeated Governor Dewey was the fact that the 
Democrats gained twelve seats in the Senate and about eighty in the 
House of Representatives, which is a very large gain indeed in a house of 
four hundred and thirty-five members. 

More than that, whereas Governor Dewey, normally speaking, ran 
ahead of the ticket and got more votes than the average Republican 
candidate, President Truman usually ran behind the ticket. That is to 
say, whatever movement it was that carried Mr Truman to victory again, 
was in fact not merely a personal tribute to him, though it was that to a 
certain extent, but was a revelation of a deeper trend in American politics, 
a trend which I should say is summed up adequately enough as a trend to 
the Left. I shall try later to define what I mean by a trend to the Left, 
which, in American terms, is not quite identical with what it means in 
Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that, for the fifth time, the Republicans, 
forced to fight on a quasi-Conservative platform, have been beaten in 
particularly disastrous circumstances at a time when the normal rules of 
American politics suggested that they could not lose. But they still 
managed to lose. For example, there was the swing of the pendulum theory 
which is not quite applicable to American politics. There was also the view 
that no party which loses the mid-term congressional elections ever wins 
the presidential election that follows. The Democrats lost the mid-term 
elections and yet won the presidential election. 

All these things made the Republican defeat even more disastrous 


than it appeared at first sight, because if they cannot win in times like 
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these, quite obviously, for some reason or other, they are not striking a 
chord in the American public mind, and they are doomed (as long as the 
present leadership continues) to play the role of a rather ineffectual 
opposition. 

Why did the Republicans go wrong? I think that a study of this is the 
simplest way of bringing out the forces that re-elected Mr Truman and 
gave the Democrats the biggest majority in both Houses since the Roose- 
velt landslide in 1936. One reason is easy to illustrate. Owing to the 
characteristics of the congressional committee system, leadership in the 
United States Congress goes with age. The Chairmen of Committees are 
Chairmen because they have survived; they have not been defeated. 
They acquire, I will not say virtue, but power by just keeping on, so 
that the average age of a Committee Chairman in either House is a great 
deal higher than that of the average of the Houses. That means that, 
when a Party gets control of both Houses of Congress, as the Republicans 
did in 1946, leadership falls to the senior members. Some of ihese senior 
members are not very old in calendar years (Mr Taft is not very old, 
as politicians go; he is fifty-five) but on the whole they are much older 
people whose chief claim to importance is the fact that they have managed 
not to get defeated over a long period of time. That means, in turn, that 
they must represent constituencies outside the general trend of American 
opinion because, of course, in great landslides like those of 1932, 
1934, and 1936 in which the Republican Party almost disappeared, 
only the most safe constituencies returned Republicans; therefore, the 
Republican leadership represented exactly those areas of country most 
out of touch with average American opinion. It was quite natural that 
people who represented unchanging districts should ignore the fact that 
most of the United States was, and is, profoundly affected by the New 
Deal. 

In the Senate the average age level was a good deal lower than that of 
the House of Representatives, an etymological absurdity. Therefore, 
Republican leadership in the Senate was not quite so inadequate as in the 
House. It could, of course, be said, and has been said, that actual leader- 
ship now is much older because the Democratic veterans are, by far, the 
oldest members. The average age of Senate Chairmen is now about 
seventy. That, of course, is unfortunate. But these people have at least 
been voting, on the whole, in the way that most American people have 
been voting for the last sixteen years. 

It was very curious to see at the Republican Convention in Philadelphia 
a deep misunderstanding of the kind of issues in which the American 
public is interested. The speeches applauded by the delegates were speeches 
which assumed that, for the last sixteen years, the American people, by a 
series of accidents, have been governed by a tyrannical gang, some of 
whom have smuggled themselves into positions of authority. The fact 
that these people had repeatedly been elected was ignored. There was, in 
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the Republican attitude at the Convention, a strong ‘legitimist’ flavour 
that it was wrong for the Democratic Party to be in office at all. They did 
not explain why; it was just a fact. They believed that the American 
people, when they came out of their coma, would want to throw these 
usurpers out. The leaders, Mr Martin and the others, really felt sincerely 
in their somewhat aged bones that there was something deeply wrong, 
that the last sixteen years in American history were some kind of 
aberration. 

Probably the only candidate who did not take that line was Mr 
Stassen. He was much younger than the average and got far more support 
from the galleries than anybody else, so far as genuine support was 
given to any candidate. Some of that popular enthusiasm was slightly 
synthetic, but Mr Stassen did at least understand that the New Deal 
had happened, that Americans had not been asleep for sixteen years, 
and that it was time to notice that various things had happened in the 
meantime. 

Governor Dewey understood that too. He perhaps did not show it 
very convincingly, but he did understand that the New Deal had hap- 
pened, and that the attitude of Senator Taft and others was irrelevant to 
the American situation. Nevertheless, Mr Dewey misunderstood or under- 
estimated, as everybody else under-estimated, the degree to which this 
New Deal had become part of the automatic thinking of the average 
American. 

There were statistical reasons for this which were ignored by the Repub- 
lican high command. Half the voters have become voters since 1932. In 
most American States voters must register some months before the election 
and state which party they support. The new voters are overwhelmingly 
Democrats. It is a very simple calculation that Republicans are dying 
and Democrats are being born: in every year that passes, more people 
are thinking automatically of voting the Democratic ticket than are 
thinking automatically of voting the Republican ticket. But the Repub- 
lican leaders belong to a generation in which the reverse was the case, 
in which of any group of new voters more than half were Republicans. 
Republicans showed that they realized this statistical aspect to a certain 
extent, because they all thought a big vote would mean a Democratic 
victory. The best political statistician, Mr Louis Bean of the Department 
of Agriculture, made a calculation (in private) in which he said the 
Democrats would only win if fifty-eight million people voted. Actually 
only fifty million people voted, but his calculation was not false, since an 
extra eight million votes would have added to the Democratic majority. 
Therefore the Republican Party wanted a small poll, and in the event the 
poll was not small enough for them. 

Why is it that young people, quite apart from the mere habit arising 
from having a Democratic administration for four terms, think of them- 
selves as Democrats? One reason is that the American public has lost its 
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faith in the inherent rightness of rule by business. The American business- 
man is still a popular figure, a hero, but he is no longer regarded as having 
political rights as such. Business in politics is a help in the sense that it 
provides money, but it is a political handicap to be visibly supported by 
big business. The American people are not in the least socialist in temper, 
but they want a government which regards big business with suspicion, 
and which will even out inequalities of American economic life by the use 
of government resources. For example, the Republican Party in cutting 
down income tax in the middle class and higher brackets made the same 
mistake that Gladstone made in 1874, in assuming that voters and income- 
tax payers are the same people. They are not. They received very little 
gratitude from the vast number of voters who were paying little or no 
income tax anyway, compared with the indignation caused by cuts in 
specific social benefits, for example, housing. The Republicans were 
still calculating, in the Eightieth Congress, on the survival in American 
minds of what was true in the Hoover regime and in the Coolidge regime, 
that is, of the automatic view that what business thought was good for 
America, was good for America. In the American mind there is a strong 
suspicion nowadays that when big business says that something:is good 
for the United States, it means that something is good for big business, 
and there is no automatic identification, as there used to be, of the 
interests of business and the interests of the total American community. 
The Democrats gained a great deal electorally from this fact. No doubt 
certain people close to the President would have been delighted to deal 
with business, but business would not deal with them. American business’s 
power of political prediction is low, and they did not deal with the Truman 
administration, not altogether because of rigorous ideological purity on 
the administration side, but because they saw no reason to waste time and 
money on a defeated organization. 

That produced, incidentally, a very curious financial situation in the 
United States. Mr Truman was very hard up for campaign funds, whereas 
the Republicans had money and, what is more, were so confident of getting 
much more that they did not even collect it in time—so they ran up bills. 
Now, after the election, I was told by a friend of mine that floods of 
cheques which people had ‘forgotten’ to post to the Democrats, were 
just pouring in. On the other hand, Republicans have not posted their 
cheques. 

Then the Truman administration fought the campaign on what, roughly 
speaking, can be called a left-wing programme. At the Democratic 
Convention in Philadelphia in July 1948, after the failure of innumerable 
efforts to get General Eisenhower or Justice Douglas to stand for the 
Presidency, the leaders of the groups concerned accepted Mr Truman, 
though very reluctantly. They were all convinced that he would be 
beaten, and they made the following calculation: We cannot win any- 
way ; consequently this is the time to commit the Democratic Party to a 
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complete left-wing programme. If we could win, we should be under 
pressure to compromise with the South, for example on the question of civil 
rights, to compromise with business on the question of the Taft—-Hartley 
Act ; but since we cannot win anyway, we have nothing to lose by going on 
record with a left-wing platform. In the end they got both platform 
and victory which, in some cases, must have caused slightly ambiguous 
feelings. The Democratic platform was much more to the Left than the 
White House wanted. The delegates voted the administration platform 
down, and replaced it by the present platform, and Mr Truman had to 
accept it. It committed him to a number of measures of a fairly drastic 
type—civil liberties in the South, taxation policy directed against big 
business, repeal of the Taft—Hartley Act. 

Of course, events did not quite happen as planned. Four of the 
Southern States did vote against Mr Truman—and he still won. But as 
the campaign went on, the President found himself in the position—he 
was always a good New Dealer—of receiving support mainly from the 
labour movement. His actual political support came largely from the 
elements which had opposed him at Philadelphia, that is the Left of the 
Party. The real fighting was done by the elements who accepted Mr 
Truman just because they had to, i.e., the labour unions, not only of the 
Political Action Committees of the C.I.0., but new bodies like the Political 
Education League of the A.F.L., which did a very good job in political 
education. They were mainly determined to elect local Congressmen or to 
defeat the Congressmen and Senators who voted for the Taft—Hartley 
Act. Inthe course of this campaign they could not fail to help the national 
ticket as well. But the basic notion was not to elect Mr Truman—which 
they did not think could be done. That is one of the reasons why in most 
States Mr Truman ran behind the ticket, because the local party machine 
was busy electing Congressmen and Senators and did not waste any time 
in organizing the presidential vote as such. 

In the course of his campaign, Mr Truman, on the advice of Mr Clark 
Clifford, his adviser, decided to fight entirely on the record of the Eightieth 
Congress. He called back the Eightieth Congress into session, a very 
ingenious trick because the Republicans had adopted in their platform, 
at Philadelphia three weeks before, a number of concrete proposals to 
deal with civil rights, etc. Truman asked Congress to enact their own 
platform—a very embarrassing trick, for an American politician thinks of 
a platform as a thing to run on, not to stand on. Thus the President was 
able to go into specific districts and say, “Your Congressman voted at 
Philadelphia for a platform that said the following things. Then he did 
nothing about it in Congress.’ Truman put the point again and again : 
‘I brought them back into Session, proposed something they supported at 
Philadelphia and they did not adopt it’. It was most effective, and helped 
to defeat a great many Congressmen. That tactic was deliberately planned 
at the Democratic Convention and worked extremely well. 
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Mr Truman and his supporters were forced during the campaign to 
commit themselves—possibly quite willingly—to a radical attitude to 
American problems. For instance, Mr Truman found himself committed 
by repeated speeches to continue the New Deal, to move the United 
States much more in the direction of what Americans call a Social Service 
State than it has been so far. Whether the word ‘mandate’ is legitimate 
or not, Mr Truman thinks he has a mandate from the voters to carry out 
the programme, some of which was imposed on him at Philadelphia. 
Certainly the new Congressmen and new Senators think they have a 
mandate to carry through a much more radical left-wing programme than 
Roosevelt proposed in the last two elections. That is to say, the New 
Deal, more or less suspended by the war in 1939, is now on the move 
again. 

Another aspect of the election situation has had considerable effect, 
and will have considerable effect, on the policy of Mr Truman’s administra- 
tion, namely, the complete collapse of the Wallace movement. Estimates 
of the strength of support that Wallace had developed in June 1948 ranged 
from five million voters, which was expert opinion, to ten million which 
was Wallace’s opinion. Actually Wallace received just about a-million 
votes, half of them in New York. Wallace raised almost exactly as many 
dollars as he got votes! His was a most expensive campaign. Why did 
Wallace do so badly? And what are the consequences of his failure ? 
Mr Wallace in fact turned out to be a much weaker candidate than most 
people suspected. He did not bring strength to a third Party; he brought 
weakness to it. My own private conviction is that another left-wing 
candidate running on a very pacifist platform would have got more votes 
than Wallace did. The demonstration was, however, made that there 
is no place in American politics at the moment for a third Party, a collec- 
tivist third Party, and a pro-Russian third Party. 

The Wallace debacle also proved that there is a great deal of realism 
in the voting of the most important American minority, namely the 
Negroes. Wallace appealed for their support, and was supported by 
prominent negroes like Paul Robeson and Dr Du Bois. As far as the vote 
can be checked, he got very little Negro support ; the Negroes voted over- 
whelmingly for the Democratic Party in the North and wherever they 
voted in the South. That, again, shows the force of radicalism in the 
American situation. The Negroes voted the Truman ticket largely because 
he promised to enforce civil rights, but we should note also the absence of 
radicalism in the European sense : there was neither communist radicalism 
nor even socialist radicalism. 

The New Deal philosophy can be briefly stated as hostility, on the 
whole, to business as a political force. The bias is that the American 
Government must intervene by tax policy and social legislation of all kinds 
to even out competition regardless of the rights of the individual states. 
These are now established facts ; this is the new American political pattern 
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after five presidential elections, all going the same way. It is a radical 
country, but it is not a socialist one. It is perhaps a unique phenomenon 
in the world, though Canada is, possibly, an example of the same kind of 
political outlook, a radicalism which is concrete in its demands, com- 
bined with a kind of sentimental radicalism. 


What will the Truman administration do? Here we enter the dangerous 
field of guesswork. Technically, Truman is in an extremely strong 
position. Hardly anyone supported him : two or three people gave him 
effective support behind the scenes, one or two even in his own cabinet, 
but on the whole no President owed less to any visible group of people. 
The fact that he is a mediocre man, and knows it, and that as a candidate 
he was given no chance of success has strengthened his position. As 
someone said, I think it was Alistair Cooke, ‘Harry Wallace is in favour 
of the common man. Harry Truman is the common man’. He certainly 
is an extremely representative figure. Then he, and hardly anyone else, 
was right about the election : that endows him with a kind of mystical 
power. American politicians are a superstitious group and have a tremen- 
dous admiration for a man who has this flair. Someone recently dug out a 
very good example of it. In 1944 Dr Gallup sent a questionnaire to all 
members of Congress asking their opinion on political polls. Senator 
Truman replied that he did not believe in them at all and thought them 
nonsense : they cast no light on elections. That was very prophetic in 
1944, and that flair for anticipating elections has greatly strengthened the 
President’s position. 

In his conduct of the campaign he showed some concrete examples of 
thinking automatically like the average American. For example, there was 
the so-called Vinson Mission to Moscow, which was supposed to be a secret. 
In any case, the supposed secret leaked out. It was, of course, a very 
irresponsible action not to consult Mr Marshall first ; and yet it did him 
no harm. This effort to make a deal with Russia appealed to the American 
voters. In other ways, too, his guesswork turned out to be very effective, 
and again and again he has earned the awe of the politicians. 

Then, because he was thought to be on the way out, people did not 
even bother to ask him for promises about what he would do in the next 
term. There are many examples of that. A great many members of the 
higher civil service were convinced that Dewey would be President and 
rather than give him the chance of getting rid of them they began to get 
out: an acquaintance of mine ‘demoted’ himself to San Francisco, 
because he thought he would be inconspicuous there. 

Mr Truman owes very little either in cash or credit, except to the 
small group of two or three people to whom he does owe a good deal ; 
and he owes little to Senators or Congressmen—that again strengthens his 
position. Then he has in the House of Representatives, and in the Senate, 
a very interesting group of younger politicians. Senator Humphrey of 
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Minnesota, the leader of the revolt in Philadelphia ; Senator Kefauver of 
Tennessee ; Senator Douglas of Illinois. Paul Douglas is the oldest of the 
group, and the average age of this new congressional group is about 
forty. They have been elected on this left-wing wave and they are likely 
to stay in and to be the governing class in the next generation. Mr Truman 
was not their choice but he is their leader and Mr Truman has a great 
respect for people whose abilities—even academic abilities—he ranks 
highly. So I have no doubt that Professor Douglas will play an important 
role, and so will some of the new congressmen, in the House of 
Representatives. 

What will they tell the President to do? And what is the President 
likely to do? The Civil Liberties programme will, of course, produce the 
most explosions and fireworks domestically. The South will fight this, 
even Southern leaders who supported Mr Truman like Speaker Rayburn 
and Senator Johnson of Texas will probably have to put on an act of 
opposition. I dare say a compromise may well be achieved: federal 
legislation guaranteeing Negroes the vote—a right which is already in 
the Constitution—will be put through; the poll tax will be abolished 
by federal legislation and possibly an anti-lynching law will be «passed. 
Other parts of the programme are, I think, impracticable; application 
of the so-called ‘Fair Employment’ principles in the South would be 
very difficult indeed. To legislate that no-one must be refused a job on 
the grounds of race, religion, etc., is easy, but you can always fire a 
man for other reasons, or not hire him to begin with. Another aspect of 
Congress, since 1938, has been the coalition in both Houses between the 
Republicans and the Southern conservative leaders. But on this particular 
issue the Republicans in the North cannot afford to ally themselves openly 
with the Southern conservatives because they themselves are catering for a 
Northern Negro vote. The Republicans have no strength in the South 
anyway and so they cannot afford to appear as allies of the South against 
this programme. 

An important fight will occur, also, over tax policy. The Eightieth 
Congress, against good advice, cut taxation. There was a large American 
surplus last year which was roughly identical with the sum allotted to the 
Marshall Plan. The Eightieth Congress abolished the surplus. The United 
States Government is just solvent at the moment, but unless taxation is 
increased it will go rapidly ‘into the red’ with the Marshall Plan, with 
re-armament, and with the various social measures which Mr Truman 
proposes. Mr Truman is asking Congress, or will ask it, to increase taxation 
and restore the tax cuts of last year. Some of the real fighting will occur on 
this issue, firstly because there is a legitimate difference of opinion on how 
these tax cuts should be restored, and secondly because the Republican 
Party will be fighting for its real clients and opposing the reimposition of 
high income-tax rates on the upper income-tax brackets. 

There will be very little fighting, as far as I can gauge, about foreign 
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policy and the Marshall Plan, because among the numerous rules broken 
at the election last November was the rule by which it always paid 
American politicians to oppose any positive foreign policy. Since President 
Wilson’s defeat in 1919, the surest way to stay in Congress was to vote 
against foreigners, against being ‘entrapped’. In the last election that 
was no longer true. It is now bad politics to oppose commitments abroad. 
There are a good many Congressmen, just as there are a good many 
Members of Parliament, who only want to be told what the public wants to 
want the same thing. Congressmen have now learned that the American 
public wants an active foreign policy, and is even willing to pay for it; 
so I do not think the President will have difficulty in 1949 in preventing 
a cut in the Marshall Plan appropriation, as happened in 1948. He will 
probably secure approval for about as much money as he wants to spend 
on the Marshall Plan and probably more money than he wants to spend on 
re-armament. 

There is one aspect of Mr Truman’s armament policy which may be 
misunderstood. Last year, Mr Truman instructed the Service Departments 
that they would receive no more than fifteen billion dollars, no matter 
how much they asked for, and the three Departments have now united 
to decide among themselves how to distribute the fifteen billion dollars. 
That does not represent on Mr Truman’s part (he is very pleased with his 
military rank) anti-militarism, scepticism about the need to be heavily 
armed, or dislike of the Army ; he has a great admiration for the Army and 
for General Marshall above all. It represents a rational calculation, 
put into his head by Clark Clifford and others, that the American Service 
Departments could not spend more money usefully. They could only 
spend more by adding to the inflationary troubles in the United States, by 
competing with the Marshall Plan for steel—and by competing with each 
other. 

What will be the general foreign policy of the United States? When 
I was in America, from June to December 1948, the calculations were that 
the cold war would continue but that it was less and less likely to become 
a hot war. The American military authorities, as far as I understood their 
arguments and as far as they talked about them, calculated that last 
year was the most dangerous year, the year in which Soviet Russia was 
relatively the stronger and the United States the weaker; that if the 
Russians had a good intelligence service they would know that, and if they 
wanted a war they would have had it in 1948; since they did not, they do 
not want war. Their calculation is too simple, no doubt, but they argued 
that if there was no ‘incident’ before a fixed date—let us say 15 October 
1948—it meant that the Russians did not intend to make war. Neverthe- 
less, the Americans are also convinced that the Russians do not intend 
to make peace, and that we will have a long period, five or six years any- 
way, of cold war, of continued pressure on areas where the Russians think 
the Americans are weak, either in policy or in resources. That, in their 
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view, must be accepted. That is to say, the administration will have to 
convince the American people that the dreams of 1945, of the return toa 
peaceful world, of disarmament, of relaxation, of cutting down controls, 
the frenzy for a return of ‘normalcy’ that marked the first year of Mr 
Truman’s administration, is over. The American public will have to accept 
the fact that as the cold war will continue until 1952 at least, it will involve 
serious pressure on the United States, including, for example, the draft 
for the Army; it will mean allocating at least a third of the American 
budget, probably more, to actual armament. It will mean allocating vast 
sums to political warfare, to the Marshall Plan, together with lease-lend 
for Europe. That is to say, more than half the American Government’s 
total income will be spent on what might be called cold-war preparations. 
The present Congress, I think, accepts the fact ; a great number of Repub- 
lican younger leading men in the House and the Senate also accept it. 
I think Mr Truman will almost certainly try to send someone to Moscow. 
I do not think that will come off, but I do not think it will do any harm 
either ; it will again demonstrate good will. 

What attitudes may we expect from the Truman administration 
towards Britain and Europe? I think at the present moment Britain’s 
stock in the United States is high: this is reflected in the price of the 
pound for one thing. It is also reflected in the general willingness in the 
present administration to be friendly and helpful. It is true that Americans 
felt, and I think still feel, that neither of the big western European 
countries, France or Britain, have risen to the heights envisaged in the 
Marshall Plan. They say, for example, that the plans produced for sub- 
mission to Hoffman and Harriman are not bold enough; that they merely 
represent an accumulation of the particular demands of the sixteen 
participating countries—exactly what the Americans wanted us not to 
produce. There is no central European plan. If in 1952 Britain is still 
suffering from a dollar shortage—and if we are in that position other 
European countries will also be suffering from lack of dollars—even 
though our general balance of accounts is square, there will undoubtedly 
be a temptation in the United States to blame that situation on our un- 
willingness to make sacrifices in the way of Western Union. Americans 
greatly under-estimate the practical difficulties; they greatly over- 
estimate the magical value of a Federal Constitution. Nevertheless, I do 
not think they are totally wrong in thinking that, so far, none of the 
western European countries, except possibly the Benelux countries, has 
shown anything like the sense of urgency and the sense of boldness which 
Mr Marshall certainly hoped they would show in the summer of 1947 when 
the Marshall organization was set up in Paris. 

Two or three concrete grounds for difference between Britain and the 
United States are present, and others will appear. But the Truman 
administration is determined to be friendly to Britain. One of the advan- 
tages from our point of view of a Democratic victory is that we do not 
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need to start learning how to deal with a new set of people. There is no 
longer any necessity for learning who the new rulers are to be. 

My guess, then, will be that Mr Truman will get his tax policy through, 
although it is not quite clear yet what restoration of tax cuts will be 
acceptable. He will get some of the Civil Liberties programme through. 
He will get authority greatly to extend the social services, education, 
hospitals, and so forth, although the effect of that authority will not be 
apparent for two or three years. He is being, I think rightly, advised 
to suspend this expenditure until the depression comes, in order not to add 
to inflationary pressure at the moment. 


In 1952 it is extremely unlikely that Mr Truman will run again. We 
shall by then have some evidence whether the Republican Party has 
reorganized itself to become an effective opposition, and an alternative 
government. If it has not done so, we shall also have evidence whether 
the Democratic Party will continue as the somewhat amorphous coalition 
that it is today ; whether it will lose on the right to the Republican Southern 
leadership ; or whether the plans which were being made in 1948, on the 
assumption that Mr Truman would be defeated, to launch a definitely left- 
wing third Party, will be resumed. Ifthe present Democratic Party remains 
a coalition formally, at any rate, elastic enough to accommodate people 
from Mr Rankin in Mississippi and Senator Chapman in Kentucky to 
Senator Humphrey and Senator Douglas, it is not necessarily an unstable 
coalition, though it is a very inconsistent one. 

In the four years which now face us, in the course of the important 
reorganization of American society which will be imposed, not merely 
because of Mr Truman’s social programme but by the necessities of 
continuing the Marshall Plan and rearmament, Mr Truman cannot fail to 
make a series of important decisions, which again cannot possibly fail to 
annoy somebody deeply. That is to say, the present honeymoon between 
the President and Congress and his own Party must cease. Sooner or 
later Mr Truman must alienate some section of his Party. My guess is 
that he will choose to alienate the conservative section who may possibly 
ally with the Republicans. If they do not do that, if they succeed in 
impeding his programme to any serious degree, then plans will be resumed 
either to remove the Democratic Party from Mr Truman or from his heirs, 
or to launch a new Party without the taint of Russian domination—that is, 
to undertake the Wallace campaign with different leadership and a 
strong anti-Russian but left-wing tinge. 

My own guess—though, as I have already mentioned, I am as bad a 
guesser as anybody else—is that Mr Truman will have to come down, 
and will come down, on the left-wing side, and that that left-wing side will 
be distributive, so to speak, but not socialist. Its policy will consist of 
using the income of the American Government to direct economic policy 
in a big way, for example by starting Government steel works. But it will 
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not be socialist in the English sense. It will be a left-wing radical pro- 
gramme, leaving the conduct of economic production in the hands of the 
present owners or managers of the big industries, while at the same time 
watching with extreme vigilance to see that in the basic decisions the 
political authority will win. It is now, I think, evident that in any show- 
down between business and the Government, professing to represent non- 
business interests, the young American voter automatically prefers the 
Government to interfere in business rather than business to interfere with 
the Government. 


Address at Chatham House, 
20 January 1949. 


























THE HERITAGE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 
E. L. WOODWARD 


OT many weeks ago I had the privilege of speaking to the cadets of 

the United States Military Academy at West Point. They had 

asked me to talk to them about the western European tradition: 
they wanted me, as an Englishman, to say what I thought the United 
States would be defending in a European war. These cadets, of course, 
knew the easy answer to their question. I could have talked about the 
strategic interest of Americans in defending the Atlantic Ocean now that 
Great Britain was not strong enough to defend it for them. I could also 
have repeated the familiar argument about the interest of the United States 
in restoring multilateral trade and in preventing the economic ruin of their 
best customers. 

You will understand why I did not take this obvious line. I could not 
be satisfied with the argument that the defence of Europe was necessary 
for the safety and material interests of America. To me the recovery and 
defence of Europe are ends in themselves. I think that the collapse of 
European civilization would be much more than a strategic and economic 
disaster. It would be an irreparable loss to the ‘good life’ of the whole 
world. This is a large claim to make for our civilization. We have no 
moral right to put it forward lightly or without a careful examination of 
conscience. I therefore found that in answering the questions of these 
young American soldiers I had to try to define and delimit the terms 
‘western tradition’ and ‘western heritage’ which are commonly used to 
describe the setting of our lives. I said that this so-called western tradition 
was fairly recent; that it could be localized within a particular area of 
Europe; that it had shewn great assimilative and even greater expansive 
powers; that it was full of paradoxes; and that it was a guide to action and 
not just a decorative addition to life. 

My generalizations were those of a historian. As a historian I never feel 
very confident about large generalizations. I dislike looking for patterns in 
history; I remember the criticism made over a hundred years ago of the 
fashionable pattern-makers of the day that ‘facts bent like grass beneath 
their feet’. Hence I stated my own generalizations with much diffidence, 
and I should like to know what you think of them. Let me take the first, 
the comparatively recent emergence of a western tradition. Our heritage 
in the widest sense is that of all humanity; we share it biologically with the 
Eskimos and the Bantu. We share also what I might call the common 


background of pre-history, and ‘pre-history’ is much nearer to us in the 
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time-scale than we often think. In a narrower sense also our western 
tradition reaches back into the civilizations of the Mediterranean and the 
Middle Eastern river-valleys. Nevertheless it seems to me that we cannot 
speak of an ‘autonomous’ western tradition before the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and that it would probably be more accurate to say that 
the tradition dated from the scientific revolution of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Throughout the Dark Ages Byzantium, not Rome, 
was the centre of civilization; the radiation of art and literature, and of 
military and administrative technique from this centre, was of greater con- 
temporary significance than any of the survivals of the Roman order in the 
west. It is not impossible that the eastern European transmission of culture 
would have brought a much richer and more rapid development of the Slav 
areas of Europe if Mongol invaders had not drowned these areas under a 
new sea of barbarism. Furthermore, before it fell to the Turks, Byzantium 
had fallen to the Crusaders from the west; anyone looking today at the 
loot brought back by these adventurers will see eastern and western 
Christendom in a right perspective; another perspective, as old as the 
fifteenth century, which one should not forget is that of Moscow as the 
‘third Rome’, with a mission to preserve and ultimately to spread the true 
religion. 

After the Mongol invasions the development of the west is more remark- 
able, richer, more rapid, and, as I have suggested, more autonomous than 
that of the east. Henceforward it is increasingly possible to speak of a 
distinctive western tradition localized in a certain area, This area is, roughly 
speaking, west of the isthmus, some 750 miles across, between Danzig on 
the Baltic and Odessa on the Black Sea. Geographers sometimes describe 
the group of peninsulas and islands to the west of this line as ‘Europe by 
the sea’. It is the most favoured of the habitable areas of the world in 
position, climate, articulation, and natural advantage. One may notice, for 
example, the accessibility of the whole area to the ocean. Five European 
capitals within the area | have named are great seaports; four others are 
less than forty miles from the sea. Even countries without a sea-coast have 
important river ports far inland. 

One might narrow this area of the western European tradition, espe- 
cially if one dates its emergence as something distinct and autonomous not 
earlier than the seventeenth century. Since about 1700 the operative or 
creative region of western civilization has been an area roughly rectangular, 
bounded by lines running from Glasgow to Stockholm, from Stockholm 
through Copenhagen, Berlin, and Prague to Vienna, Trieste, and Naples, 
thence westwards to Marseilles and Bordeaux, and northwards from Bor- 
deaux to Liverpool and Glasgow. This area, leaving out the North Sea, is 
about the size of the American State of Texas. I do not mean that no 
European contributions to western civilization have come from outside the 
rectangle; Aberdeen, for example, is outside it. I mean that the main 
creative activities have taken place inside it. 
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These activities have been assimilative as well as creative. Our tra- 
dition, in its modern form, is based upon a particular religion and a par- 
ticular method of rationalizing experience; the written records on which it 
largely depends are expressed in letters and numerals. The religion comes 
from Palestine, the philosophy from Greece. The alphabet was apparently 
developed in Asia Minor and the numerals in India. I could multiply these 
instances of borrowing ; two of our most common social habits, the drinking 
of tea and coffee have been learned respectively from China and the 
Yemen. Everything which we have borrowed has been assimilated, trans- 
formed, carried again across the oceans, and given an unmistakable western 
stamp and interpretation. The vitality and drive behind these transforma- 
tions have been unique in history. In the last two and a half centuries a 
handful of mankind has dominated all the continents. The civilizations of 
the east are even now being recast in a western matrix and will for ever 
bear a western impress. 

One must not expect tidiness from explosions; this western tradition has 
been explosive, and does not lend itself to easy and logical delineation. 
Hence it is best to describe it by a series of paradoxes or, one might almost 
say, by a series of contradictions. I should be tempted to use the word 
‘dialectic’, if this over-worked term had not come to signify little more than 
a series of verbal tricks. The first of the paradoxes is that our western 
heritage—that is to say, the civilization of western Europe—is the result of 
the greatest advances in material technique, absolutely as well as rela- 
tively to a given period of time, ever known since the immense primitive 
achievements of the control of fire, the invention of the wheel, and the 
manipulation cf metals; yet these advances have been made within a 
general framework which must be described as non-materialist. Western 
civilization has developed on and from a religious basis. The tradition 
which we inherit is a religious tradition. It has ascribed absolute and 
ultimate value to the individual soul; its view of life is that of a pilgrimage 
of the soul towards freedom. This is not merely the attitude of a small 
company of mystics. The finest expression in English of life as a pilgrimage 
was written by a tinker. The values of our western heritage, justice, 
mercy, kindness, tolerance, self-sacrifice, are incompatible with materialism, 
or rather the contradiction between them and a materialist view of life 
must in the end be realized. If 1 may borrow a well-worn phrase about the 
State, these values will wither away in a materialist culture. It is meaning- 
less to talk about human ‘rights’ in a materialist society ; one might as well 
make a moral appeal to the Atlantic Ocean. Materialism knows only 
‘power’ and expediency; the lamb has no rights against the lion, and the 
lion no ‘duties’ towards the lamb. There is no justice; only a ruthless, 
functional expediency in the beehive and the anthill. 

Here it is necessary, at the risk of digressing, to put in a word of cau- 
tion. It happens that we are now defending western society against some- 
thing which most of us take to be a threat to its existence from the 
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materialist view that power alone has reality. This threat lately came, and 
may come again, from Germany; it is made to us today by the handful of 
men who control the Russian police State. We therefore incline to say that 
we are defending our western tradition against an eastern tradition. It is 
true that our armies face east, and that, if we are attacked in the near 
future, the attack will be delivered from the east. It is not true that the 
threat derives from an alien eastern tradition. Modern materialism, as 
applied to politics, art, and everything else, is a western invention, de- 
veloped mainly in the smaller area of western Europe to which I have 
referred. Russian Communism is a western heresy; there is a curious 
analogy to it in the Arianism of the Gothic invaders of the Later Roman 
Empire. In a strange way the western world, owing to its divisions, sent 
Lenin as a modern Ulfilas to preach this heresy in Russia. If we now find 
ourselves in danger of being overwhelmed by heretic invaders (and heresy, 
translated into a mass movement, is nearly always cruder and more 
ferocious than orthodoxy), the fault is ours for deviating from the non- 
materialist tradition which was and is our western inheritance. If we wish 
to find the immediate source of Lenin’s militant revolutionary Commun- 
ism, we must look to Karl Marx, reacting in London against the indus- 
trialism of the cighteen-forties, and piecing together from German philo- 
sophy and other western sources the Gothic bible of his age. The French 
historian Halévy has well described the Soviet Union as a collectivized 
Peter the Great. Peter the Great tried to enforce upon a backward people, 
not a reversion to Byzantium, but a transformation on western lines. 

In a different context another French writer has used the term ‘la 
trahison des clercs’ to describe the betrayal of the western tradition from 
within its own citadel. Perhaps it is more charitable to use the theological 
formula ‘invincible ignorance’ to cover what I have in mind; the accept- 
ance, in good faith, of conclusions which are.disruptive of our fundamental 
beliefs. Anyhow the result is the same. As with the Roman Empire, the 
ultimate causes of disruption of our western civilization are internal, not 
external. Unless we can stem this internal disruption, it is useless to sup- 
pose that we can defend civilization merely by warding off the heretics 
from without. Indeed, if we adopt the materialist heresy as our own ortho- 
doxy, there is no reason why we should go to the trouble of keeping out 
our fellow-heretics who, as often happens with recent converts, are 
sharply logical in drawing the full deductions from their beliefs. 

On the other hand, if we reject the materialist heresy, we are able to say 
clearly and simply what we are defending. We are defending the idea of 
human freedom in the legal, political, and institutional spheres in which it 
is embodied. If you take the great political declarations which have deter- 
mined our action in the last two and a half centuries—since the emergence 
of an autonomous western tradition—you will notice this concept of free- 
dom in all of them: the Declaration of Right; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; the Declaration of the Rights of Man; the Atlantic Charter. If I had 
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time to dissect heresy as well as to summarize orthodoxy, I could point out 
that the driving force behind the Communist manifesto is also the idea of 
human freedom, although Marx, like Hobbes before him, made the mistake 
of thinking that human freedom was only the recognition of necessity. 

In the defence of the political institutions which guarantee our freedom 
we cannot compromise. We cannot submit to a supposedly temporary sur- 
render of our standards on the ground that this surrender is a necessary 
means to an end. History, like philosophy, does not answer questions. It 
only helps us to formulate our questions more clearly. We do not learn 
very much from it in the way of practical guidance; but one thing at least is 
clear. It is a thousand times easier to give up liberty than to get it back 
again. Our seventeenth-century ancestors summed up this view in the 
phrase ‘the prerogatives of princes may easily and daily grow; the privi- 
leges of the subject are at an everlasting stand’. 

We cannot therefore accept the police State, the ‘great lies’ of power- 
propaganda, the suppression of freedom of thought, speech, and writing as 
a kind of interim stage, a waste land through which we have to pass on 
our road to Utopia. We know that once we lose the political and legal 
guarantees of freedom, we shall regain them, if at all, only after untold 
sacrifice of blood and tears. Here indeed is another paradox. We cannot 
degrade our own standards, and yet, in the defence of these standards, we 
have already, twice in a lifetime, accepted a general war, and the line of 
argument I have adopted leads to the conclusion that we may have to 
accept a third war; yet nearly everything which we have to do in war is 
contrary to our standards of value. I do not see any way out of this 
dilemma. The pacifist solution—non-resistance—does not appear to me a 
way out, even if pacifism were brought, as it very rarely is brought, to a 
logical and absolute form, the acceptance of absolute poverty; divesting 
oneself of everything except life. The complete submission to evil implied 
in non-resistance may be a personal solution, a method of living for indi- 
viduals, though it is worth remembering that our own traditional religion 
has never preached non-resistance in relation to evil done to others. 
Pacifism, like monasticism, may be a personal solution; it cannot be a social 
or political solution. We have to recognize that, although war is very evil, 
it is not the worst evil. I do not mean only that war, the bellum justum 
which we have twice fought in the last thirty-five years, has called for noble 
self-sacrifice. I cannot forget this fact; no one of us who is alive and free 
owing to the self-sacrifice of others can or should forget it. I mean rather 
that the use of hateful means for a good end implied in the conception of a 
bellum justum does not corrupt society to the extent to which the use of 
other hateful means to a good end corrupts it. This to me is a matter of 
observed fact. If it were not so, I should wish to be a pacifist. 

I have one serious qualification to make to this argument; I will leave it 
to the last because it affects everything I have to say. Meanwhile I want to 
deal with the other side of the paradox of our non-materialist tradition 
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which has produced unparalleled advances in technique. The non- 
materialist tradition has meant a continuous liberation of the individual, 
yet the advances in technique have also been a condition of this freeing of 
the personality. They have been, for example, a condition of the develop- 
ment of political democracy in the sense of representative government 
based on a wide popular franchise. Such a system can be worked only in a 
society with a certain minimum of education, with a fairly high standard of 
life, relatively easy communications, and an accurate circulation of news. 
The institutions of modern democracy—I am not talking here of medieval 
representative systems—could not have functioned over wide areas in the 
Middle Ages. Let us make no mistake about this. It is often said, incon- 
sistently, that our social system puts too high a value upon material com- 
fort and has also created the proletariat. In fact, the proletariat, in the 
sense of a physically stunted, morally brutalized, and economically ex- 
ploited population at the base of society in town and country existed long 
before the present phase of capitalist industrialism. If you want to look for 
the mass man, the undifferentiated helot, you will find him in the medieval 
fields or, to use a Chinese phrase, among the ‘innumerable black-haired 
people who grow rice’. Years ago, when I watched the labourers on the 
monastic estates crowding into the nave of one of the great churches on 
Mount Athos, I saw the medieval mass man for myself. It was not a 
pleasant sight, and I have never forgotten it. I realized then that what we 
have been doing with our technique has been towards eliminating, not 
creating, a proletariat. Extreme poverty and endemic diseases are not 
new; the novelty is that we know how to get rid of them. The social ten- 
sions in our society are indeed largely due to the growing consciousness that 
we have the means of getting rid of poverty, and that we are not making 
sufficient use of these means. 

The interplay and interdependence of material and non-material factors 
in the formation of our inheritance are such that one may easily over- 
emphasize one side or the other of the matter. Taken together these two 
factors have produced a consciousness of the possibility of betterment 
which is unique at least in the form in which it appears to western Euro- 
peans. Our tradition is unique in that, reflecting upon the past and looking 
at the present in the light of these reflections, we have developed a belief in 
progress. In speaking of ‘progress’ I am using a word of commonplace 
associations. We forget that this idea is relatively new; other civilizations, 
if they considered the subject at all, tended to put the golden age of 
humanity in the past, not in the future. Things, and men, were worse, not 
better than they had been. There might be cycles of change, as there is a 
recurrence of the seasons; everything must crumble away to time, and no 
betterment would be lasting. 

It is hardly more than two centuries since the idea of progress took 
shape in the western tradition. The idea was never limited to advances in 
technique. One of the first notable attempts to tabulate the facts, to 
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clarify them, and to reduce them to a general law of progress was made by 
Condorcet some 150 years ago. Condorcet wrote a book: Attempt at a His- 
torical Summary of the Progress of the Human Spirit (1795). It is important 
to notice both the date and the title. The book is not an identification of 
progress with labour-saving machinery. Condorcet wrote before the Indus- 
trial Revolution—if one may still use this term—had reached France; he 
does not mention the steam-engine. His title is the ‘progress of the human 
spirit’, not the advance in the mass-production of goods. He wrote also 
before there was any clear formulation of the biological processes of evolu- 
tion. A deeper knowledge of these processes would have reinforced his 
argument; the argument does not depend upon the study of biology. 

What is the bearing of this idea of progress—now embodied in our 
western tradition and part of our heritage—upon the ideas we have to 
defend? The answer is that we are not defending a status quo, socially, 
politically, or in the economic sphere. This is what I had in mind when I 
said that our tradition was a guide to action, not a decorative addition to 
life. We know that our society is subject to perpetual change; we are 
securing, by the defence of liberty, the mode by which in the past change 
for the better, in short, progress, has been brought about. We cannot 
envisage the future direction of change; we are sure that without liberty 
changes will not be for the better, that is to say, they will not be ‘pro- 
gress. Thus we will not buy advances in technique at the expense of 
liberty. One might point a contrast here between our non-materialist tra- 
dition and the materialism behind the Russian State planning. There is 
indeed a remarkable inconsistency about the Russian attitude towards this 
planning: from our point of view the inconsistency is to be welcomed. The 
Russians, like ourselves, are asking sacrifices in the interest of posterity ; 
sacrifices which seem to us meaningless on a materialist hypothesis since, as 
Hobbes understood, there is on this hypothesis no theoretical justification 
for asking one generation to make sacrifices for another, or for supposing 
that such sacrifices will ultimately make any difference to the nature of the 
relations between men which, to a materialist, must always be relation- 
ships of power—homo homini lupus—with all our values reduced to shadow- 
play and our virtues regarded as epiphenomena. 

If the Russian practice is thus, at least in one respect, better than the 
Russian theory, so much more must we, acting on a sounder theory, be on 
guard against the temptation to consider ourselves as defending a tradition 
which has crystallized in a particular order. I am not thinking here of 
things in our society which we know to be bad; I have in mind those insti- 
tutions which we regard as good because they have served us well in the 
past and because we have towards them the attachment of habit and wide- 
spread social approval. The danger of mistaking the relative good for the 
absolute good is a serious one; from this point of view a good deal in the 
neo-Marxist attack on our culture is sensible, and for that matter the 
younger generation in our society sees—perhaps I should say, feels—that 
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the criticism is sound and therefore the young, with ‘the brisk intemper- 
ance of youth’, reject our tradition of liberty because we associate it with 
servitude to received habit and with the protection of vested interests, or 
—an even more dangerous thing—with the protection of what I might call 
‘vested virtues’. 

I wish I had time to say more on this point. I should like, for example, 
to analyse the phenomena which we call the ‘grace of living’ and which is, 
in fact, often something very different, but I have only a few moments left 
in which to speak of another paradox of our western tradition: the paradox 
of unity in diversity. The tendency of our tradition is towards law, ration- 
alization, and order, as means of liberation; the mode of advance has been 
through bitter warfare and discord. Although it is possible to speak of a 
single western culture, we have not received it as such. This culture has 
been parcelled out and divided among national units so that to an observer 
from outside the effect would be like that of a stained-glass window in 
which you see a single picture and yet, on closer examination, notice that 
the picture is made up of irregular pieces divided from one another by 
metal bars. European nationalism, that is to say, the division of western 
Christendom into politically independent nation-States, had gone a long 
way towards its present development before the western tradition took 
shape in the form known to us. Indeed one might say that the liberation of 
the individual which is of the essence of the western tradition is among the 
historic reasons for the development of the nation-State. Considerations of 
this kind should make us hesitate before we condemn national sovereignty 
as a deviation from the healthy line of European progress, and before we try 
to sweep aside the nation-State as undeserving of loyalty. It is, in fact, the 
only large political institution which secures persistent and widespread 
loyalty in Europe; such loyalty has become more deep-seated since the 
State has ceased to be the private property of a dynastic family. The 
nation-States of Europe took shape in response to sensible demands. They 
represented the rise of vernacular cultures, that is to say, of an art, 
literature, and political thought not limited to churchmen. They implied a 
demand for local order and good administration; something better than 
the relative anarchy of feudalism and more real than the shadowy uni- 
versality of Christendom in which for four centuries Pope and Emperor dis- 
puted their respective claims. Behind these demands lay the rise of a new 
class, a middle class, if you like, which has become the professional class of 
our own time. The higher standards upon which this class insisted could 
not have been secured and upheld except in the relatively closed areas of 
national sovereignty. The loyalty which the nation-State evoked cannot be 
dismissed as cheap or shoddy; Shakespeare’s magnificent words about 
England were not just rhetoric. The English State was what Englishmen 
wanted, and so one might speak of the French State, of the United Nether- 
lands, of Spain or Sweden. These national loyalties have not merely sur- 
vived. Among the ideas which the western peoples have taught to the 
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peoples of the Far and Middle East, nationalism alone has aroused really 
violent emotion. Other western ideas—the disinterested pursuit of scien- 
tific knowledge—may be adopted by a minority; the idea of nationalism 
has moved great masses. 

I have already said that the gravest danger to our western civilization 
is disruption from within, not invasion from without. I mentioned this 
danger in special relation to the abandonment by individuals of the spirit- 
ual basis of our civilization. There is also such a thing as national apos- 
tacy; the substitution of the idea of power for the idea of liberty as the 
guiding motive of the nation-State. This danger is real; Mazzini recognized 
it a hundred years ago. Mazzini is not much read today, though he is a 
more prophetic writer than Marx. No nation-State has been innocent of 
this sin of apostacy. In the last three generations the Germans have been 
the worst offenders, and our present troubles are due largely to the mass 
defection of the German people from the western tradition. This defection 
may in itself be fatal to us; there are so many Germans, and if they con- 
tinue to put power before liberty as a desirable end, little hope remains for 
Europe. 

It is, however, a mistake to assume that the only way of escape from 
the danger of a clash of national sovereignties is through the complete 
abandonment of national sovereignty in the political sphere. For one thing 
we have no guarantee that the Leviathan to whom we may give up our 
sovereignty will pay any more regard to liberty. In any case we shall lose 
something of great value if we try to substitute a synthetic or watered- 
down cosmopolitanism for political independence. Nations, small or great, 
do not want just cultural autonomy. They want parliaments and ministers ; 
picture-galleries, peasant costumes, and a national theatre are not enough. 
A good deal of the talk about a United States of Europe is based upon an 
imperfect analogy with the United States of America. American citizen- 
ship is a legal fact ; European citizenship is at present only a state of mind. 
Furthermore, Americans themselves by their immigration restrictions and 
quotas have shewn that they realize the limits set to rapid political assimi- 
lation. Loyalty is not something you can get by mass-production; it is not 
the same thing as standardization. Hence, if we put too much emphasis 
upon the political and cultural unity of western Europe and too little upon 
its diversity, we shall do worse than nothing for our defence because we 
shall weaken the will of our defenders, just as we shall weaken the authority 
of national democratic institutions in the interest of something too much 
like the old Austrian Reichsrat. There are no short cuts through history, 
though there are plenty of blind alleys, and, if I may shift the metaphor, 
many of these blind alleys are paved with good intentions. 

I have then attempted to summarize some of the main features of the 
western tradition as they have emerged in the last five hundred years, and 
especially since 1700, to become our heritage of today. I have regarded as 
fundamental the non-materialist and religious character of this tradition, 
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since I see no other guarantee of the survival of the values which we prize. 
The differentiation of the individual from the mass, the liberation of the 
human personality not only from the grosser servitudes of the environ- 
ment—getting food, keeping warm, and so on—but also from inner 
bondage to ancestral fears and resentments, these great marks of progress 
depend upon a non-materialist framework of thought. I have said also that 
the advances in technique which are inseparable from freedom as body is 
from mind have quickened the pace of liberation. The confidence in reason 
shewn in our belief in government by discussion and in the rationalizing of 
our economic activities depends again upon an acceptance of the idea of 
freedom. I have said that we know what we are defending and what we are 
not defending. We are not defending something decorative, the culture of a 
small élite. We are not defending every pocket and prejudice in our social 
order. We are not defending a so-called system of private enterprise against 
a so-called system of State collectivism vaguely described as Communism. 
We are not defending a set of ideas derived from a western European tra- 
dition against another set of ideas derived from eastern Europe. We are 
defending the idea of freedom, embodied, however imperfectly, in our legal, 
political, and social institutions against the denial of freedom implied in the 
conception of power as alone determining human relationships. You will 
realize that we are fighting something very old—this abuse of power—and 
something which has taken very many forms. It follows that we cannot 
expect any end to our vigilance and to the necessity of defence. I remem- 
ber, years ago, reading for the first time, William Morris’s Dream of John 
Ball. 1 read this book, as one ought to read it, under a cherry tree one 
April day in a Kentish orchard. Many of the sentences have stayed in my 
mind. I have quoted one of them again and again both in speaking and in 
writing. Perhaps I may repeat it now: ‘Men fight and lose the battle, and 
the thing that they fought for comes about in spite of their defeat, and 
when it comes turns out to be not what they meant, and other men have to 
fight for what they meant under another name’. I thought, as a boy of 
seventeen, that this must be what one learned from history. I could not 
then know that I should see two world wars, and that in each of them I 
should be haunted by Morris’s words, but there they are, and they express 
more directly than any words of mine could express the last feature of the 
western tradition to which I can call your attention: the paradox that the 
concept of progress means continually repeating the effort to get the same 
thing. This thing is liberty; it is always being extended, and always being 
attacked. 

It would be convenient for me if I could end my argument at this point. 
I cannot do so. I must come back to the question which I said I was leaving 
to the end of my talk. You may be assuming that this question is one of 
practical detail about the strategy of defence. It is true that I have not 
asked at what point and over what detailed and immediate issue we 
should choose war rather than submission, It is impossible to answer these 
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questions in advance. Obviously we should try to avoid getting again into 
the position of 1938 and 1939 when we were manceuvred into the choice 
between submission and war at a time and in an area least favourable to 
ourselves, but the ‘when’ and the ‘where’ in these things must depend 
upon circumstances, and it would be a waste of time to discuss hypotheses 
without being in full possession of the political and military facts which 
no one of us here knows. 

What I have to say in conclusion raises a much more serious question 
even than the choice of time and place in which to make a stand against 
further encroachment upon or aggression against our western heritage. 
The question with which we are now faced is whether in fact we can make a 
stand and whether modern total war—post-1948 total war—is indeed a 
lesser evil than submission; in short, whether we have any choice at all. 
We may be moving to total destruction either by war or by submission. 
We do not yet know whether we shall recover from the Second World 
War. One may push this question farther and suggest that the Second 
World War broke out because western Europe had not recovered from the 
war of 1914. The continued defection of Germany from the western tra- 
dition may be regarded as a symptom of this failure of recovery, though, as 
I have said, the German defection goes back a long way. It was fearfully 
and catastrophically exaggerated under Hitler, but there was not one 
element of novelty in Hitler or in his Germany except the scale of the 
treachery to civilization. It is too soon to know whether western Europe, 
including Germany, can make the much greater effort now needed for 
recovery after the second war. We can assume, however, that recovery 
is not an impossibility. The technique is there. The amount of effort, the 
change of attitude, for example, in Germans, is not necessarily too great. 
The degree of favouring circumstance required is not much greater than 
the average in any period of history. Chance was against us to an unusual 
extent between 1918 and 1939. 

If, however, we need not rule out the possibility of recovery from the 
wars of the last thirty years, can we honestly think much of our chances of 
recovering from a third world war? I know that before each of the last two 
world wars it was said that there could be no recovery, and at least we have 
avoided total and universal collapse. We should be deluding ourselves most 
dangerously if we assumed that the problems of recovery and of the main- 
tenance of our tradition and heritage after a third world war would be even 
similar in kind. For one thing the area of disintegration will be greater 
because it will almost certainly include a part of the densely inhabited area 
of the United States; even as far as the British Isles are concerned, an 
enemy might do as much damage in a few hours as the Germans did in six 
years. This quantitative difference is such that it can be regarded in 
qualitative terms. I know that the contrary view has been put forward by 
some people apparently with scientific competence; the arguments by 
which this view is supported are not in the least degree convincing. 
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We must therefore ask whether we can defend our western tradition 
without the numbing certainty that victory will be as totally disastrous as 
defeat, even though the agony may be more prolonged. I must acknow- 
ledge that I do not know how to answer this final question. I do not believe 
that anyone can give a reassuring answer or indeed an answer which is 
worth very much. Towards the end of his life Mr H. G. Wells, who saw so 
very clearly into most—not all—of the complex problems of our society, 
gave up hope of a good future for western civilization. It is, alas, not pos- 
sible to put this view aside as mere defeatism. There may be no future for 
our children’s children, and it may be merciful for us that we cannot see 
what life will be like in this England a century hence. Nevertheless I 
should incline to state Mr Wells’s conclusion differently. Suppose the 
choice of war or submission were forced upon us, and we knew that the odds 
were against the survival of the values preserved in our western society. I 
should still think it better to choose war. I should make the choice with 
two old sayings in my mind. One of them is the Latin tag fiat justitia et 
pereat mundus ; the other is a remark of the French historian and statesman, 
Francois Guizot, ‘God does not cheat (Dieu ne trompe pas) the human race’. 
It may well be that I should be attempting only to console my despair by a 
mystical act of faith. An act of faith it would be and must be; yet it would 
also be the logical summary, the one large conclusion which a historian can 
draw from our western tradition. 


Address at Chatham House, 
9g December 1948. 
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COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


B. H. M. VLEKKE 


ATIONALISM’ and ‘Communism’, terms used daily in con- 
nexion with events in South East Asia, need clarification and 
definition, for both are used quite indiscriminately, and indeed 
much of the confusion which obscures an understanding of revolutionary 
movements in South East Asia results from the arbitrary use of these two 
words. 

‘Nationalism’ is defined by the dictionary as ‘devotion to or advocacy 
of national interests or national unity and independence’, but this defini- 
tion is inadequate for the student of politics, who must distinguish between 
two senses in which the word is used. First, nationalism denotes a con- 
sciousness of the national individuality of a particular group, a state of 
mind common to the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of a 
country. Awareness of this national individuality and of its distinguishing 
characteristics such as language, tradition, and customs, implies a desire 
to see those characteristics respected. This ‘national consciousness’ exists 
in a primitive form among all the peoples of the world. Among peoples of a 
low level of civilization it is often no more than an irrational aversion to 
everything that is foreign. For only peoples at a high level of civilization 
can be really conscious of national individuality; in its fully developed 
form this consciousness is of recent date, even among the nations of Europe. 
History shows that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries peoples 
certainly felt themselves to be English, Italian, French, German, etc., but 
that this sentiment was not clearly defined, since national consciousness 
was still evolving. It was not before the middle of the nineteenth century 
that national consciousness became part of the mental make-up of a large 
part of the masses. The spreading of popular education was one of the most 
potent contributions to its growth. Through a national school system, 
centrally administered, the prevailing ideas of the leading intellectual 
groups in the nation’s capital and more important cities penetrated into the 
uttermost corners of the State. Generation after generation, the youth of 
the nation was moulded according to certain patterns, and national con- 
sciousness was one of the mental attitudes most firmly implanted. 

This development has some bearing upon the relations of western 
Europe with the Asiatic world. In discussing the growth of nationalism in 
Asia we are apt to concentrate too much on the changing mentality of Asia. 
But the West has changed too. The men who went out to southern Asia in 
the service of seventeenth-century trading companies were loyal to the flag 
149 
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under which they served and to the board of directors who paid them, but 
their attitude towards the Asiatics was mainly determined by the Chris- 
tian-heathen antithesis. Europeans in Asia in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were definitely conscious of their nationality. Faced with a 
growing national sentiment among the native population of these colonial 
territories, they tended to assert their own nationality more strongly, thus 
widening the gulf between west and east. 

National consciousness is deeper and far more widespread among the 
western nations than among the peoples of the East. But even in the 
West, at best only an imperfect conception of the nation’s tasks and rights 
in the world community prevails among the masses. And even here much 
has remained of the primitive, anti-foreign, tribal sentiment that rejects 
any and all outside interference whether for good or evil merely because 
it comes from outside. Much remains, in fact, of the tribal egotism which 
considers the outside world inimical. A psychological study of national 
resistance in countries like Norway and the Netherlands, which were 
attacked in 1940 after more than a century of uninterrupted peace, would 
bring this clearly to light. ; 

This is one of the reasons why the term nationalism has a second con- 
notation: the desire to assert the rights and pretensions, just or unjust, of a 
particular nation, regardless of the cost to any other nation and without 
respect to its rights. It is noteworthy that the word ‘nationalism’ is com- 
monly used in this sense of aggressive national egotism. The fact that 
national consciousness may almost imperceptibly evolve into national 
egotism must not obscure the difference between the two concepts. Many 
of its traits reflect the development of aggressive nationalism from the 
primitive sentiment of being different from others which is common to all 
nations in a more or less disagreeable form. National egotism seeks justi- 
fication in the belief in the superiority of one’s own nation. 

How do these two terms apply to the mass movements taking place in 
South East Asia in the last few decades? Development did not follow the 
same lines in the various countries of the area: differences in basic culture 
and history are too great for that. The French territories, which were 
strongly influenced by China (at least in Tonkin and Annam); Siam, which 
never came under western administration; Burma, with its relatively 
highly developed indigenous system of education, can be compared neither 
with Malaya, where fifty years of British rule have changed the social 
structure, nor with Indonesia, where Java, though historically the cultural 
centre, gained its present preponderance in wealth and population as a con- 
sequence of a long period of direct Dutch control. All the peoples of South 
East Asia, however, became conscious of their distinctive nationalities only 
as a result of the infiltration of western ideas. Thus national consciousness 
was largely limited to that section of the population which had enjoyed 
western education. This does not mean, however, that nationalism in 
South East Asia was merely the result of western influence. As in six- 
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teenth-century Europe, the primitive feeling of being distinct from other 
groups was slowly evolving into national consciousness in South East 
Asia, but had not matured. Hence the conflict now dividing the peoples of 
South East Asia. A clear example is provided by the recent developments 
in Indonesia. 

The East Indian archipelago never formed a political unity before 
Dutch administration was extended into all its nooks and corners. But 
western-educated nationalists, although they come severally from many 
parts of Indonesia, incline to view this political unity as the outcome of a 
natural development, for which the islands of the archipelago were pre- 
destined by many causes. They thus ascribe common basic national charac- 
teristics to the inhabitants, often without reason, and they deliberately 
strive to mould the tribes and peoples into one nation, thus repeating the 
process which in France, Italy, and Germany took place several centuries 
earlier. On the other hand in those parts of the archipelago where a native 
historical tradition exists, either of early or recent origin, the masses are 
only semi-national-conscious. This causes them to emphasize the charac- 
teristics of the local or regional group at the expense of greater Indo- 
nesian national unity. In 1946 the Netherlands-Indian authorities en- 
visaged a federation of four large Indonesian States as the outcome of the 
post-war constitutional reorganization of the archipelago. But wherever 
the control of Jocja’s Republic, directed by western-educated nationalists, 
ceased to be effective, regional nationalism gained the upper hand. Today, 
instead of four, twelve Indonesian partner-States exist already, and this 
number may easily increase. This splitting-up process, although in some 
cases it served the interests of Dutch politics, can become a grave danger 
and render it impossible to administer the islands to the advantage of the 
whole archipelago. And though the inclination to split up the large units 
is strong, the resulting new political entities are weak. From the moment 
the intellectual class becomes more national-conscious, it will strive for 
the re-unification of the larger units which are disintegrating because of 
western pressure and lack of national consciousness among the regional 
leaders. 

The nationalism of the western-educated leaders in South East Asia 
does not fit in with the nationalist sentiments—such as they are—of the 
masses, and this causes every nationalist revolution, if half-way successful, 
to be followed by grave internal disturbances. However, nationalism in 
South East Asia has some characteristic traits which explain its usual close 
relationship with Marxist revolutionary tendencies. Once national con- 
sciousness began to grow in South East Asia, it was bound to express itself 
in a violent form. I have stated that awareness of national characteristics 
includes a desire to see these characteristics respected. But it is a historical 
fact that these characteristics were little respected in South East Asia and in 
many cases were considered to be of a lower order than those of the western 
peoples. Missionaries first, and scholars and governments later, learned to 
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understand how important it was not to harm the peoples of the East by 
interfering with their traditions and customs, if this was not absolutely 
unavoidable, and the attempts to force upon Orientals a wholly western 
education with a western language as the medium of instruction were 
abandoned for intellectual training on more national lines. But the attitude 
of the majority of the Europeans in the east was different. Too many of 
them clung to the last to a belief in their cultural superiority, which they 
flaunted time and again. Too many well-intentioned Europeans persisted 
in a patronizing attitude hardly less hurtful than open contempt. To be 
treated in this way in their own country by people of a foreign race an- 
tagonized the Asiatics, who, no less than the peoples of the West, consider 
their country and their nation the centre of the world and themselves 
‘God’s own people’. True, the history of their own country is little known to 
the peoples of South East Asia, but legendary traditions invariably depict 
their own group as the elect. Indonesia again, and especially Java, pro- 
vides an example. 

To the Javanese of ancient times, when Hinduism prevailed on the 
island and very little was known of the outside world, the kings of Java 
were held to be the incarnation of the Deity and the descendants of Shiva. 
In the fourteenth century the Javanese Kingdom, then centred in Madja- 
pahit in Eastern Java, reached the summit of its power. It directly con- 
trolled nearly all of Java and Southern Sumatra, and indirectly, through 
supervision of the main ports and coastlands, the other islands. Islam 
began to spread in the fifteenth century. The Sultan of Mataram (Java) 
became the most powerful ruler of the archipelago, although his authority 
extended little beyond Central and Eastern Java. But these sultans 
appropriated for their own glorification the traditions of Madjapahit, 
adapting them to Moslem beliefs, and thus traced their ancestry back to 
Adam, the father of mankind, via the kings of Madjapahit and their 
legendary ancestors. In conformity with this tradition they assumed the 
title of ‘Caliph of Allah’—not of Allah’s prophet, but of Allah himself. 

Javanese legends speak of the millennium to come when the glory of the 
ancient kingdom will be restored: a period of turmoil will precede the mil- 
lennium. These legends are a powerful factor in fostering nationalism 
among the masses, and western-educated leaders eagerly grasped the 
opportunity of aligning their political aims with popular beliefs. The re- 
search by European scholars which reconstructed the historical basis of 
their traditions in fact provided the Javanese intellectuals with the 
material with which they could glorify the past without doing violence to 
the critical faculties of the trained intellect. On the one hand, therefore, we 
find in this section of South East Asia a strong tradition of historical great- 
ness and, among the masses, even the belief of being the elect among 
nations; and on the other hand, there is the resentment at the average 


1 The following remarks are based on a lucid exposé of Javanese historical traditions by 
Prof. C. C. Berg of Leyden University. 
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Westerner’s lack of regard. In such circumstances a growing national 
consciousness must lead to rather violent reactions. 

The West provided the form which principally moulded this reaction: 
nationalism in South East Asia readily accepted the Marxist point of view. 
This close association of nationalism and Marxism partly derives from the 
history of western control over the area. The Europeans came to the Far 
East for commercial profit ; for hundreds of years this confessedly remained 
their only reason for staying there. Commercial activity led to the estab- 
lishment of fortified trading posts, and these to the conquest of vast terri- 
tories. The administration of the conquered land proved too difficult a task 
for the merchant corporations. Thus home governments took over the 
burden, but this did not immediately change the character of western con- 
trol in South East Asia. Once more Indonesia provides a good example : 
the Netherlands State supplanted the East India Company as the sovereign 
of the East Indian empire in 1795, but it was not before 1870 that the policy 
of direct exploitation of the colony’s natural resources ceased. After that 
the Government mainly confined its task to administration; economic 
enterprise was left to private capital. It is well known that the adminis- 
tration took many measures to protect the native population from the 
danger of western exploitation and strove to improve the well being of the 
native inhabitants. The welfare of the people gradually became the main 
concern of western administration. In view of this indisputable fact 
nationalist hatred of western rule seems incomprehensible to many, but in 
the eyes of the Asiatics political and economic domination remain insepar- 
ably connected. For Europeans living in the East—government officials 
and employees of western enterprise—formed one ruling class. The native 
inhabitants, certainly their leaders, knew very well that western adminis- 
tration had improved the lot of their countries, but they also saw how the 
superior foreign class individually gained far more from that administra- 
tion than did the natives. For them—the natives—the advantages the 
Asiatic countries gained from western rule were far less spectacular than 
they seemed to us Europeans. Nationalism, directed against European 
control, was therefore naturally anti-capitalistic. This explains why no 
form of autonomy, no education for self-government, could be in any way 
satisfactory to the nationalists of South East Asia unless political change 
brought with it a changed economic relationship. 

In this struggle against western capitalism and domination the Asiatic 
nationalists at first received support from the socialist parties of western 
Europe. When, however, they began to share the task of government with 
bourgeois parties, the more moderate socialist groups grew more cautious 
in their policy towards dependent territories. This left only the left-wing 
socialists as the defenders of independence for overseas territories, @ tort 
et a travers. Left-wing socialism fell under the domination of the Com- 

1 There is a great difference in this respect between the development of nationalism in 


Asia and in South East Asia respectively. 
L 
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munist political system, and thus Communism gained an influence in 
South East Asia which was out of proportion to the real number of those 
convinced by Communist ideology. The character of the Communist 
parties in South East Asia can best be determined if we analyse first the 
meaning of the term ‘Communism’ as currently used, and second, the 
character of the mass movements in South East Asia. 

Communism means two things: first, the ideology as formulated by 
Marx and interpreted by Lenin, and second, the political organization 
which accepts this ideology as its doctrine, adheres to its ‘orthodox’ 
exegesis by Stalin, and has its centre in Moscow. These two meanings of the 
term must be clearly distinguished. In South East Asia, Communism is 
obviously a section of the world-wide political organization, but hardly an 
ideology adhered to by the masses. 

The Communist—Leninist doctrine contains a few directives on the line 
of conduct to be followed by the organization in situations such as that 
now prevailing in South East Asia. Speaking of wars and the attitude to be 
taken by Communists in case of war, Lenin distinguishes between im- 
perialistic wars, which must always be opposed, national wars of liberation, 
and proletarian wars. In the last type of war communists must fight to the 
bitter end; in the second type they may take part. It may be expedient for 
them to do so, as national wars of liberation are nearly always revolts of 
colonial peoples against their rulers and thus weaken the capitalist Powers. 
However, Communists must ne«er allow their political organization to be 
merged in the national movement. They must always preserve the in- 
tegrity of their own party. In all circumstances the aim of the Communist 
Party must remain the same: having supported a really revolutionary 
movement, they must try to gain the upper hand within that movement 
and bend it to their own line of policy. The Communist political organ- 
ization may, therefore, support revolutionary mass-movements the aims of 
which are not in agreement with, or are even opposed to, Communist 
ideology. By these tactics Lenin turned the Russian peasant revolt, which 
aimed at broadening the class of private landowners, into a Communist 
revolution which ultimately and logically led to the destruction of the class 
of landowners, large and small. A similar situation has arisen in China. 

In South East Asia mass movements have broken out. The causes are 
different: anti-foreign domination in Indo-China; party-strife in Burma; 
inter-Chinese conflicts combined with Chinese—Malay antagonism in Ma- 
laya, and anti-colonial sentiment, buttressed by dreams of the millennium 
near at hand, in Indonesia. The last war destroyed many of the gains in 
general welfare made by the peoples of South East Asia in the last quarter 
of a century and left them face to face with the disconsolate prospect of 
starting anew on the road to prosperity which, however, would include 
producing wealth for western Europe as well as for their own countries. 
The Japanese were hated because of their oppression, but their slogan of 


1 T. A. Tarocouzio, War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy, New York, 1940, pp. 29-39. 
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freedom and greater prosperity was eagerly absorbed. The mass move- 
ments of South East Asia have little or nothing to do with Communist 
ideology. The new national governments which have been set up may fol- 
low a policy tinged with Communist ideas, but the real Communist danger 
is constituted only by the Communist political organization which is active 
within these movements. Were it not for this we might be fairly philo- 
sophical about the revolutions in South East Asia. Even if they were to 
score a complete success a readjustment might be possible after their vic- 
tory, creating possibilities for renewed west-east co-operation. The real 
problem is: will the few organized Communists now working within these 
movements be able to gain the upper hand and force the masses to follow 
the party-line after the main objects of mass action have been achieved? 
The remarkable succession of events in China, Malaya, and Indonesia—the 
sudden renewal of active warfare in China, the rebellion in Malaya, the 
revolt of the Communists against the Government of the republic of 
Jogjakarta, all of which took place within a few months—cannot have been 
accidental. There is some planning behind it. For the execution of such a 
plan there is no need for a large Communist organization: a few deter- 
mined men in key positions can carry it out. 

What are the chances of organized Communism in the South East 
Asiatic countries once they have achieved independence? Will the political 
structure develop along the lines traced by the withdrawing western 
Powers, i.e., along democratic lines, or will these nations relapse into their 
traditional forms of government, under which one man, one group, sup- 
ported by a privileged class, dominated the people? This raises another 
grave problem. The western nations are willing to give up political control 
over the South East Asia area. The British have already done so in 
Burma. But the West wants the political system introduced in the last few 
decades in its dependencies to persist. Can we expect that a system which 
did not have time to form deep roots in the community will withstand the 
shock of revolution and party-strife? Or, to put it in other words, is the 
western form of democracy, which works through the continuous exchange 
of opinion between two or more political parties, suitable for South East 
Asia? Or will the one-party system, which inevitably leads to the repres- 
sion of opposition groups, gain the upper hand, as being more in con- 
formity with Eastern methods of government? It is easy to understand 
that the tendency towards the one-party system favours extremist political 
groups, who are more ruthless in their struggle for power and, once in 
power, more ruthless in maintaining it. 

The events in Indonesia show the forces at work which have been 
described in this short analysis. The western-educated Indonesians mostly 
belong to the Javanese national group. Together with a far smaller number 
of non- Javanese they constitute the force striving for a more unified Indo- 
nesian State. Relieved from pressure by this group, the regional groups 
strongly assert themselves. This explains the splitting-up of the originally 
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planned four federal States into an ever-increasing number of partner- 
States. Within the ‘Indonesian Republic’ of Jogjakarta the democratic 
plural party system, although it existed in theory, did not function. Extra- 
ordinary powers were given to the president, who acted with dictatorial 
authority on several occasions, while relatively small groups of political 
leaders ‘represented’ the people. Internal tension finally resulted in a 
Communist revolt which openly aimed at the establishment of a one-party 
Government of extremist character. Within the partner-States of the 
federation, co-operating with the Netherlands, personalities and small 
groups also strongly dominated the weak ‘democracies’. In fact, in a 
number of these States democracy exists no more than it does in Jogja. 
The centrifugal forces which manifested themselves where Jogja’s in- 
fluence declined give way to centralizing tendencies whenever the intel- 
lectual classes of the various States and of the Jogja Republic come into 
closer contact. The future is uncertain. Anything may develop out of the 
nebulous state of affairs which exists at present. Only relentless watchful- 
ness to combat the methods of action of organized Communism—so far 
adhered to by only a small number—can prevent this group from gaining 
control through its better disciplined and resultant greater striking power. 

There is a delicate system of balance between the different forces work- 
ing in the South East Asian communities. Reconstruction cannot be 
achieved on a pre-war basis. It must be built upon the basis of the exist- 
ing social structure in that area. It will be a long task, and it may well be 
that events will move too rapidly and will prevent its completion, and, 
with it, the possibility of restoring to many millions of people a life of 
peace and plenty. 


Address at Chatham House, 
10 December 1948. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES IN EASTERN 
EUROPE SINCE THE WAR 


DOREEN WARRINER 


HE main economic change which has taken place in Eastern 

Europe since the war has been the introduction of general economic 

plans in most of the East European countries; and it is with the results 
of these plans that this paper is concerned. In the course of 1947 and 1948 
I visited five Eastern European countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, for the purpose of studying the plans 
in operation. The first four countries I have visited on two occasions 
since the war, Bulgaria only once, in 1947, so that I have no recent in- 
formation about that country; most of what I have to say, therefore, 
relates to the first four. 

Before discussing the result of the plans in practice it is necessary to 
say something about their purpose, and to set it against the background of 
pre-war economic conditions. Though the plans differ widely in their scope 
and content, their main objective is the same—to raise the standard of 
living—and they propose to achieve this result principally by increasing 
production in industry, and by absorbing a greater part of the working 
population into industrial employment. 

Although there is inevitably much disagreement about recent develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe, I believe that on this point it is possible to find 
some consensus of opinion. Everyone who knew Eastern Europe before 
the war would agree that its economic position was bad—bad in the simple 
sense that the standard of living was very low, and even tending to fall. 
There were large regions where the peasant farms were so small, and the 
land so unproductive, that the majority of the peasants could not produce 
even enough grain to feed themselves and lived on the edge of starvation 
in the months preceding the harvest. Even in the more productive regions 
there was a large class of destitute landless peasants; that was common 
knowledge to anyone who travelled outside the main cities. 

For this widespread and extreme poverty several factors were re- 
sponsible. One was the agricultural depression of the nineteen-thirties, 
and the restrictive tariffs on food imports imposed by Western European 
countries. Another was the unequal distribution of land; but this was 
not, except in Hungary, a major cause of rural poverty, since in the 
Balkan countries and in Poland most of the land was already owned by the 
peasants. In Hungary, however, rural poverty was directly due to the great 
concentration of land ownership in large estates. 

While both these factors were important, there was a still more funda- 
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mental cause of peasant poverty, the existence of over-population and 
concealed unemployment on the land. In each of these countries a large 
proportion of the total farm population was surplus to the labour require- 
ments of agriculture, surplus in the sense that these workers and their 
families could have left the land without reducing agricultural production. 
Though the density of the total population was low, as compared with that 
of Western Europe, the density of farm population to the acre was twice as 
high as in Western Europe, while the productivity of the land, in grain or 
livestock, was very much lower. By the early nineteen-thirties it became 
apparent that the population on the land was increasing at a faster rate 
than agricultural production, and economists in Eastern Europe, and also 
in Great Britain, recognized that this disparity was the underlying weak- 
ness of the economy of the peasant countries.1 The problem was most 
serious in the Balkans and Poland; Czechoslovakia and Hungary, more 
advanced and industrialized, were less affected. The experts differed in 
their estimates of the total number of the surplus in each country, since 
the basis of their calculations varied, but they all agreed that the numbers 
were large. During the war a Chatham House Study Group on the 
Economic Development of South Eastern Europe made very detailed 
estimates of the total number of the surplus, based on figures from East 
European sources. Though these results have unfortunately never been 
published, I believe I am entitled to quote them. According to this group, 
the number of surplus labourers with their dependants could be estimated 
at twenty million, out of a total population on the land of some sixty 
million (in six East European countries, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria). This figure, though it 
may be on the high side, gives some measure of the magnitude of the 
poverty problem, and the necessity for dealing with it. It was large in 
scale; it was not a transient thing, which might be expected to disappear 
in the course of normal economic development (if such a thing exists) ; 
on the contrary, between the wars it was tending to get worse. 

The principal remedy for this poverty, as the experts agreed, was a 
greater measure of industrialization. Agricultural improvement was 
necessary too, but it was not the first essential, because measures for 
improving the efficiency of agriculture—large-scale farming or more 
mechanization—would have tended to create more unemployment on the 
land; moreover, no improvement in the technique of farming could have 
been great enough to give employment to the whole peasant population. 
Before there could be any significant improvement in agricultural methods 
there had to be an expansion of industrial employment to draw the surplus 
labour off the land. 

That is the objective of the present plans, and with the pre-war situa- 
tion in mind I believe few people will quarrel with it. I believe, too, that 


1 See Royal Institute of International Affairs, South Eastern Europe: A Political and 
Economic Survey, 2nd ed., London, 1939, and Political and Economic Planning, Economic 
Development of South East Europe, London, 1945. 
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most people will not quarrel with the idea of developing industry by means 
of planning, though here perhaps there is not such a wide measure of agree- 
ment. All the countries participating in the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation have been required to prepare long-term plans as 
a condition for receiving Marshall aid; the idea of a planned expansion is 
no longer revolutionary, though its implications may be. 

This general objective will not, of course, be achieved in the period 
covered by the present plans. The plans which are actually in force at the 
moment are only the first step in this direction; they cannot expect to 
absorb the whole farm surplus, or even a large part of it, in the course of 
two or three years. Since Eastern Europe suffered very heavy destruction 
in industrial production and in agriculture during the war the main aim 
since 1945 has been to speed up the recovery to pre-war levels of output, 
before beginning new construction. 

The Polish plan and the Hungarian plan are to last for three years, 
from 1947 to the end of 1949; the Czechoslovak and the Bulgarian 
plans covered two-year periods. The Czechoslovak plan period is to end in 
December 1948; the Bulgarian plan period in the spring of 1949. While all- 
round recovery to a pre-war basis is the general aim, it is intended to raise 
industrial production somewhat above the pre-war level; in Czechoslovakia 
to 10 per cent, in Hungary to 27 per cent, and in Bulgaria to 65 per cent 
over pre-war. In Poland the aim is to restore industrial production by 
1949 to the level of 1939, both in the new territories acquired from Ger- 
many and in the territories of pre-war Poland; since the new territories 
mean a large acquisition of new industrial capacity, recovery to pre-war 
levels will mean that the total industrial production of Poland in its 
present territories will be some 50 per cent higher than the industrial 
production of Poland within its former frontiers. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the rate of recovery is expected to be 
slower; all these countries have suffered enormous losses of livestock, and 
no amount of planning can speed up the rate of increase of the herds. 
Consequently the agricultural targets are lower; production is expected to 
recover either to the pre-war level, or to some percentage of it. 

To increase the rate of recovery of production means, of course, to 
increase the rate of investment. These four plans aim at increasing the 
proportion of the national income invested to about 20 per cent of the 
national income in each year of the plan. This represents a very high rate, 
far above the proportion invested before the war when the national income 
was larger. Consequently these countries cannot expect, within the course 
of the present plans, to raise the general standard of living above the pre- 
war level, since they aim at recovery to the pre-war level of national in- 
come at the end of the current plans, and to achieve this must invest a 
large proportion of the national income in the course of the plan. 

To this generalization Poland is an exception, since the whole economic 
basis of the country has been changed by the new frontiers. Its industrial 
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capacity is now much larger; and its total population is smaller, as a result 
of war losses. By moving the population into the western territories, and 
by raising the industrial and agricultural production of these territories to 
the pre-war level, Poland should be able to achieve a large increase over the 
pre-war level in the national income per head. That is not because the 
Polish economy will expand faster than that of other countries, but 


because there are new industries to be manned and new land to be culti- . 


vated. In its immediate effects the Polish plan involves far greater changes 
than the other plans; it means in particular a far greater expansion of 
industrial employment, because the Polish State has acquired new 
resources and is rapidly turning them to account. 

But on the whole, apart from the special case of Poland, the Govern- 
ments do not expect, within these short periods, to do much to raise the 
standard of living in general. None the less they do aim at raising the 
living standard of the poorest sections of their population by concentrating 
investment on the worst poverty patches in their economy, either on a 
regional basis or a class basis. In all these countries there were, as I have 
said, certain regions and classes which lived below the subsistence mini- 
mum. In each plan a proportion of the total investment is directed to 
raising the level of production in these depressed sections. For instance, 
the Czech plan devotes a large proportion of the total investment in 
industry to the expansion of industry in Slovakia, where the standard of 
living is far below that of the western half of the republic. The Yugoslav 
plan gives a proportionately larger share of investment to the most back- 
ward regions of Bosnia and Montenegro. The Hungarian plan, unlike the 
others, allocates a large proportion of total investment (30 per cent of the 
total) to agriculture, principally for the purpose of aiding the submerged 
peasantry, who as a result of the 1945 land reform have now become small 
farmers; these investments include technical improvements, rural housing 
and electrification, and social services and education in the villages. 
Each plan has rural poverty well to the fore. 

Thus the general significance of the short-term plans is a quick recovery, 
higher investment in industry, special aid for the poorest sections. They 
are not plans for big development so much as range-finders for longer-term 
plans to follow; they are the first attack on peasant poverty. 

The Yugoslav plan, however, does not fit into this category of recovery 
plans, since it aims at development as well as recovery. It is longer in 
term, for five years; and much more ambitious, since its targets require the 
construction of large new industrial plants, as the others do not. Its 
general conception is to build up an economy like that of Sweden, by the 
construction of new hydro-electrical power-stations, and by instailing new 
plant for the processing of non-ferrous metals (in which the country is 
rich). It is ambitious—in my view, too ambitious—because these industries 
require very large installations of new plant and the use of much more 
skilled labour than is now available. The rate of investment contemplated 
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is said to be around 40 per cent of the national income—an impossibly 
high rate for a country which is still mainly agricultural. The conception 
is good, since the necessary raw materials and water-power are there, but 
within the five-year period and without foreign investment it is difficult to 
see how it can be achieved. 


So much for the content of the plans. But the interesting question is, 
of course, how they are working out in practice. This is what interests 
most people, and is the point on which most people feel sceptical. Is it 
really possible for these devastated countries to recover so quickly, and is 
it possible for poor countries to invest at such a high rate? Any country 
can plan in the sense that experts can draw up a series of targets and co- 
ordinate them into a blue-print. Even the Marshall countries can do this, 
and have in fact been required to do so, though I believe it has been 
difficult for some of them to produce a four-year plan in the space of three 
weeks. But if a plan is to be put into effect it must be more than a blue- 
print. It must be a pattern for reshaping society; its success depends on 
whether or not the Government can direct the national economy towards 
the targets—and on whether they have got the people behind them. It 
is this question which I tried to investigate, both in discussion with the 
officials of the planning offices, and also at the factory and farm level—the 
level which really determines the success of the plans. 

What, then, are the results? So far as industry is concerned, I believe 
one can say quite categorically that the plans on the whole are succeeding. 
This can be verified from the figures for industrial production published in 
the Survey prepared by the Economic Commission for Europe,! with 
whose work I have been associated; more recent figures have been pub- 
lished in the United Nations Bulletin. These figures show that the rate of 
industrial recovery in the East European countries has been somewhat 
faster than the European average (even if Western Germany, which is far 
below the general European average, is omitted). By mid-1948 industrial 
production in Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia had 
recovered to a level somewhat above pre-war; the increase has been fastest 
in Poland, slowest in Czechoslovakia. So far as Yugoslavia is concerned 
the published figures are too scanty to give much indication of the general 
rate of recovery, but it seems probable that, here too, the main industries 
are producing at a higher level than pre-war. 

The remarkable thing is not merely that the rate is somewhat faster, 
but that the recovery of production has been achieved without inflation, 
and with some rises in real wages. In Western Europe, by contrast, 
several countries have achieved industrial recovery only through inflation, 
by letting profits in industry increase while wages chase rising prices. 
The East European countries have succeeded in avoiding inflation, 


1 U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe, U.N. Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1948. 
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though not without great difficulty. In Poland in 1947 the big issue of 
investment credits threatened to create an inflationary situation, which was 
overcome by more stringent tax collection, a better ‘drainage system’, 
and the Soviet grain and gold loan. Hungary too has had the same danger, 
but succeeded in avoiding it. In these two countries, real wages in 1948 
had risen by 25 per cent over the 1947 level; in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
they have risen to a smaller extent. For Czechoslovakia I have not been 
able to obtain figures. 

The explanation of this success of the industrial policy is, first, that a 
large proportion of industry is nationalized. All these five countries have 
now nationalized the larger industrial enterprises, comprising about 70 per 
cent of the total workers employed. Without this broad control the 
planning authorities believe that it is impossible to control the rate of 
investment. This view is borne out by the results of the Czechoslovak 
plan, which has been the least successful. In the first year of its operation 
the investment target for industry was not achieved because the State 
controlled only the largest firms; capital flowed into non-nationalized 
industries and into the wholesale trade where profits were high, at the 
expense of the main industries. 

A second reason for the success of the industrial policy is the system 
of high incentive payments to the workers. The general level of incomes is 
still low, as it must be, since the total national income is still below the pre- 
war level. In nationalized industry basic salaries and wage rates are fixed 
by the Government, with some levelling up of the lower rates and levelling 
down of the upper salary grades. But workers can earn large premiums 
over the standard wage, depending on how far they have exceeded the 
plan target. In each factory the monthly target of output is known, and 
for each job a ‘norm’—i.e., a standard time for completing it—is fixed by 
the management and the works council. Workers are then paid premiums 
in relation to the norm; that is, if the standard time for a job is three days, 
and the job is actually completed in two days, the workers are paid at the 
standard rate for three days. It isa system which puts much responsibility 
on the works councils, the first rung in the trade-union ladder, since it is 
they who fix the norms, in conjunction with the management, and who 
carry out many semi-managerial functions. The system seems to work best 
in Poland, so far as one can judge from observation, because the works 
councils are efficient. The coal-miners who achieve the highest coal output 
earn the highest incomes in Poland. The Polish planners are extremely 
logical; they argue that if coal is the key to the plan they must pay for it. 

In other countries incentives do not work so well. In Yugoslavia, 
according to the Government’s own statements, the whole plan is being 
thrown out of gear because individual factories are not able to calculate 
the norms. In Czechoslovakia incentive payments have not worked so 
well either, mainly because general consumer rationing is in force and 
additional money does not buy much. In Poland and Hungary, where the 
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incentive system appears to work well, food and other consumer goods are 
available in the free market; workers can buy rationed foods at low con- 
trolled prices, but the rations are not high, so that purchases in the free 
market are a powerful incentive. 

In industry, therefore, the plans are succeeding mainly because the 
industrial workers are behind the drive for increased production. Their 
status has changed; quite large numbers have reached managerial posi- 
tions. The system of social insurance has been greatly extended; it is 
operated through the trade unions, who also organize the rest homes for 
workers’ holidays and welfare services in general. 


In agriculture, however, the picture is very different. There have been 
three bad harvests since the war; that of 1947 was particularly bad, and 
meant that none of these countries achieved the target of agricultural 
production for that year. The Czechoslovak grain harvest was the worst, 
reaching only 66 per cent of the expected level; in Bulgaria it reached only 
75 per cent of the expected level, and in Poland only 80 per cent. The 
shortfall in agricultural production in 1947 was particularly serious for 
Czechoslovakia, which was obliged to import abnormally large quantities 
of food, and to export manufactured goods in payment. As a result the 
Two Years’ Plan has not succeeded in raising the level of real incomes by 
10 per cent, as it was intended to do. The bad grain harvests have 
necessarily also reduced the rate of recovery of the livestock herds. 

On the land the pattern of life is not much changed. Methods of farm- 
ing are much the same as they were before. Small farms remain the basis 
of the farm system; indeed, since the recent land reforms the average size 
of farms is sinaller than before. Here and there tractors are at work, and 
there is a new type of cattle known as ‘Unrrowy’; here and there co- 
operative farms have been established. But in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
and Poland one can travel all day in the country and see little sign of 
change. In Hungary, however, there are marked changes in every village, 
for the land reform has cut up the great estates into 600,000 small farms. 
Everywhere new houses are rising in the stubble fields; there is irrigation 
in the Tisa valley, and more machinery. The new farmers are eating more: 
in 1947 I visited five villages which I had known well in 1936, and the 
most noticeable thing was the improvement in their food consumption; 
they were eating white bread instead of maize, and drinking coffee with 
sugar, which means a big improvement. The same change can be seen in 
Poland; the peasants from the starvation regions of the south have been 
resettled in the western territories, on farms of fifteen to twenty acres, 
instead of an acre or half an acre, as they had before. For the first time 
in generations these Galician peasants are eating enough. 

All these factors—low production, backward methods, and bigger 
consumption by the poorer peasants—mean that food prices in the towns 
remain high. The Government must necessarily subsidize food prices for 
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the workers. Little has been done to improve the marketing of food. 
Supplies may improve this year, since the 1948 harvest has been good and 
prices are already falling. None the less agricultural organization remains a 
weak point. 


From these broad results two conclusions can be drawn. One is that 
industriai expansion can be successfully planned. But if they are to absorb 
the surplus labour from the land, these countries must go much further in 
developing industrial production. So far they have not absorbed very 
much additional labour, because the rate of industrial expansion has not 
been great enough. The only country which has reduced the farm labour 
surplus enormously is Poland: at present it is estimated that there are 
about one million surplus workers and dependants in agriculture, as 
against five million before the war. This reduction is due to the shift in 
the frontiers as well as to the plan, and it means that Poland today is a 
viable economic entity, as before it was not; there is now a real possibility 
of conquering rural unemployment. Hungary has still about 100,000 
surplus labourers. In Yugoslavia and Buigaria there have obviously been 
large increases in unskilled industrial employment, but not enough, in my 
view, to reduce the surplus considerably. Much more expansion therefore 
is needed. The second conclusion is that before they can offer the industrial 
workers any appreciable rise in living standards, these countries must 
tackle the organization of farm production and marketing, in order to 
reduce the workers’ cost of living. 

Both these points are understood. These countries are now con- 
templating much greater measures of industrial expansion. The Czecho- 
slovak Government has recently introduced a new Five Year Plan for 
industrial development, mainly in the engineering industries; it aims at 
increasing industrial capacity by 50 per cent between 1949 and 1953. 
The Poles are preparing a Six Year Plan, even larger in scope, to double 
their industrial production between 1950 and 1956. These two plans will 
be closely integrated, since the Silesian coal basin is now shared between 
the two countries. Hungary and Bulgaria also contemplate five-year plans 
for larger expansion. 

The new long-term plans place much more emphasis on the production 
of agricultural equipment. The Polish plan, for instance, speaks of 
‘saturating’ the countryside with fertilizers and machinery. (At present 
the western territories are very short of fertilizers, and pre-war grain pro- 
duction cannot be achieved without much larger supplies than are now 
available.) In Hungary they are thinking still further ahead so far as 
agriculture is concerned. Farm production is to be greatly intensified, 
and for this purpose the Government has prepared two Ten Year Plans, 
one for irrigation and one for electrification. From a technical standpoint 
the Hungarian plans for agricultural development, both the short- and 
the long-term, are admirable, because they have not made the mistake of 
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thinking of agricultural progress in ternis of mechanization only. In the 
dry Danube valley such a policy might mean the creation of a dust bowl 
in the space of a few years. The danger can be avoided by irrigation, 
which is to be the chief means of intensifying cropping and raising grain 
yields. In Bulgaria the three years’ drought has driven home the same 
lesson, and they are also contemplating large irrigation schemes. Some 
of the new co-operative farms in Bulgaria which I saw last year have 
already achieved good results by small-scale pump-irrigation schemes. 
Clearly if these long-term plans are to be put into effect there will have to 
be changes in the organization of agriculture. Millions of farms are still too 
small to allow of any technical advance. 

The question which all these countries now face, therefore, is whether 
they can continue to plan on the present basis, with a socialized industry 
and an individualist agriculture. At present the economy works on two 
different principles: the workers earn high wages when they produce more; 
the peasants, and particularly the richer peasants, receive high prices 
because they do not increase production. For the period of recovery it was 
probably impossible to organize the economy in any other way, since in 
the first years when food was very short attempts to control food prices 
and production would probably have led to opposition on the part of the 
peasants. But when these countries enter the second phase of planning for 
development, and not merely for recovery, it would seem impossible to 
continue on this basis. They must begin to reorganize agricultural pro- 
duction, both in order to improve its efficiency and also in order to spread 
the burden of investment more equally. At present it would appear that 
the workers bear more than their proportionate share of the burden of 
investment in relation to the peasants, while the large peasants are 
profiting by the high prices of food. 

This is the explanation, in my view, of the recent decision to begin the 
socialization of agriculture. It is a momentous decision, for it means 
changing the whole economic structure: all these countries, except Czecho- 
slovakia, are predominantly peasant countries still. Yet it is impossible 
to doubt that this change will be necessary if they are to achieve the long- 
term objective of raising the living standard, an objective which is in the 
interests of the majority of the peasants themselves. 

It is too early to speculate about the effects of this change, which is 
being approached very cautiously. The pattern for collective farming 
appears to be the producers’ co-operative, a half-way house between 
collective and individual farming. In this type of co-operative the peasants 
pool their land for cultivation and use tractors and other large machinery 
jointly as the property of the co-operative. But they retain their individual 
title to land, and they receive income from the pooled profits of the cc- 
operative’s sales, partly in relation to the acreage of land which they put 
into the pool, and partly in relation to the amount of work done. This 
type of farming has already begun in Bulgaria; a few such co-operatives 
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already existed there even before the war, for the Bulgarian peasants have 
long been co-operatively minded. It can also be seen in the western 
territories of Poland, where some of the former German estates are being 
worked on a co-operative basis. 

But before this change can be generally introduced it will be necessary 
to convince the peasants of its advantages. Much emphasis is placed, 
therefore, on the need to educate the younger generation of peasants to 
enable them to take a lead in forming these co-operatives and to give them 
the necessary administrative training; in Hungary, for example, through 
the Peoples’ Colleges, and in Poland through the Peasants’ Self-Help 
organization. There is no question of rushing collectivization through as 
a compulsory measure, or forcing the peasants into a framework which 
they do not accept. Even if this were contemplated it would not at the 
moment be technically possible, because there is not enough machinery 
available to start large-scale farming. 


The results of the plans to date show that the policy of planning 
industrial expansion is practicable, and there is no reason to think that it 
cannot be carried further. In the interests of the peoples of these countries 
it is essential that it should be carried further, and particularly in the 
interests of the poorer peasants for whom there is no room on the land. 
Before the war the interests of this class were not considered; they were 
politically submerged and the national economy did not fit in with their 
interests. Now it is in their interests that the economic policy is being 
made. That is the essence of the change, and to my mind the most 
impressive thing about it. 


Something needs to be said about the effect of these plans on inter- 
European trade. This question has been studied in some detail by the 
Economic Commission for Europe, which has recently set up a sub- 
committee for the purpose of studying the possibilities of increasing trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe. For the countries of Western 
Europe this is an important question, since if they are to reduce their 
dollar deficit they must find non-dollar sources of imports, and it is natural 
to look for such sources in Eastern Europe as a potential supplier of food 
and timber. At present, as a result of the collapse of Germany and of the 
bad harvests in Eastern Europe in the last three years, the volume of 
West-—East trade is barely half as large as it was before the war. But the 
prospect of increasing this trade in the immediate future has improved; 
the 1948 harvest in Eastern Europe was up to the pre-war average, and an 
increase in food exports from the East European countries should be 
possible this year. Timber exports from the East European countries are 
also likely to increase in the near future, as a result of the recent agreement 
concluded between the Eastern and Western countries through the Timber 
Committee of the Economic Commission for Europe; in connexion with 
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this agreement a timber loan has recently been granted by the Inter- 
national Bank to enable the East European countries to buy timber 
machinery in return for guaranteeing increased exports of timber to the 
West European countries. 

But from the Western European standpoint even the restoration of 
trade to its pre-war levels will not be enough to wipe out more than about 
one-fifth of the current trade deficit. What are the prospects of increasing 
trade above the pre-war level, and how will the development plans affect 
trade expansion? It is sometimes argued that if the East European 
countries succeed in industrializing their economies they will no longer 
need to import industrial products from Western Europe to the same extent 
as before; it is also argued that if they concentrate more on industrial 
production they will no longer have such large surpluses of food for export 
as before. But as the recent report ! of the Economic Commission’s Ad 
hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade points out, this 
argument runs counter to all past experience of economic development. 
A higher level of industrialization and a rising standard of living have 
always been accompanied by an expansion of trade; the greater part of 
world trade has always been carried on between the more advanced 
industrial countries. Past experience has also shown that progress in 
industrial development is usually associated with a rising level of pro- 
ductivity in agriculture. On the basis of this past experience, it seems 
probable that the development of industry in Eastern Europe will increase, 
rather than diminish, the need for imports of industrial equipment from 
Western Europe, and that technical improvements in agriculture will 
result in an increased volume of exports of food from Eastern Europe, 
though the character of these exports may change.? So long as Eastern 
Europe remains poor and backward, trade with the West is not likely to 
expand. In the view of the E.C.E. Ad hoc Committee on Industrial 
Development and Trade, the prospects for a large expansion of East- 
West trade depend entirely on whether the East European countries can 
successfully engage in a process of economic development and industrializa- 
tion. 

If the plans are successful, therefore, they may offer the possibility of 
a steady expansion of East-West trade. If they do, they will work out not 
only in the interests of the peoples of these countries, but also in the 
interests of Western Europe, since they will provide a balancing factor for 
the trade deficit, and so contribute towards a general European recovery. 


Address at Chatham House, 
16 November, 1948. 


1 U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: Potentialities for Increased Trade and Accelerated 
Industrial Development. E/ECE/1D/2. 14.8.1948. 

2 The view is confirmed by the trade agreement concluded in January 1949 between 
Poland and Great Britain, which provides for food exports from Poland on an increasing 
scale over a five-year period, in return for British exports of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, including capital equipment. 








THE UNITED NATIONS IN A 
DIVIDED WORLD 


KATHLEEN D. COURTNEY 


INCE the last meeting of the United Nations Assembly, a wave of 

despondency about the value of the organization has seemed to 

spread over the country. There has been an immense amount of 
criticism of the conduct of the Assembly, the failure of the Security 
Council, the length of the speeches, the repetition first in one Com- 
mittee and then in another of the same speech—usually a speech of 
the vituperative order; and of the fact that the whole business appeared 
to be conducted along lines of propaganda, rather than with any idea of 
achieving agreement. It is all quite true. I think Lord Swinton summed 
up a feeling that many people have entertained about the United Nations 
since the end of the Assembly last December in the following speech in 
the House of Lords on 19 January 1949: 

But when we turn to the United Nations Organization itself must we not 
feel a sense, not only of frustration, but of futility and unreality? Is it really 
useful or practicable, or indeed possible, that with the world divided into two 
camps, and with so many countries in the camp for freedom acting effectively 
together, we should seek to preserve a facade and camouflage of unity where 
no unity exists? May not such an attempt not only destroy the utility but 
endanger the very existence of the United Nations Organization? Over and 
over again we have seen the veto employed to prevent the entry of one free 
country after another into the body where they are entitled to find a place. 
Time after time the work of the Security Council and other constituent bodies 
is frustrated by representatives who are determined to make UNO fail. 

These criticisms have, of course, in some cases been followed or 
accompanied by apologies for the United Nations; I confess I have not 
been much gratified by the apologies. Too often they are what I would 
call ‘little bromides’, such as ‘We who are concerned with this in- 
dispensable organization know that it must be carried on’; ‘the public 
must support it with courage and enthusiasm’. The apologists do not say 
why the United Nations is indispensable, which I think it is, nor to what 
end the courage and enthusiasm are to be directed ; again, very few of the 
critics, although some certainly go to the root of the matter, show a 
realization of the fundamental difficulty with which the United Nations is 
faced. 

If speeches were shortened, if speakers were allowed to speak for only 
fifteen minutes each, if it were possible to prevent them from repeating 
themselves, if procedure were changed, if the veto were used sparingly, 


would not the United Nations even then find itself in a situation of great 
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difficulty? It would; because the fundamental difficulty is that the 
Charter of the United Nations is an instrument for use by united 
nations in a united world, and the misfortune is that it has to function 
in a world which is rent from top to bottom, divided on every subject which 
is of importance to human beings. That is the dilemma; and, whatever 
alterations in procedure were made, we should still not have dealt with 
the fundamental difficulty of how an organization devised for a united 
world is to function in a divided world. 

Before discussing the present situation it is worth while to look at the 
origins of the United Nations and the voting procedure devised for it. 
Critics of the League of Nations were in the habit of arguing that it was 
quite impossible for the organization to succeed because of the unanimity 
vote. This argument, based I think on an inexact knowledge of the facts, 
became widely adopted and, to my mind, provides an instance of how 
wrong thinking can lead to the most catastrophic mistakes. When the 
new organization to maintain peace was discussed at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference in 1944, it was decided, in consequence of the criticism of the 
unanimity vote, that the recommendations of the Assembly should be 
adopted by a two-thirds majority vote. This decision opened the door, 
in fact almost invited, the inclusion of the veto in the voting procedure 
of the Security Council. The great Powers, losing the means of controlling 
matters in the Assembly, and perceiving that a majority of small Powers 
might ordain that the great Powers should carry out policies which they 
had neither the ability nor responsibility to carry out themselves, felt 
obliged to recover their ascendency in the executive body, namely the 
Security Council; hence a great many of the tears which we shed today. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Powers could not come to an agreement about 
voting procedure in the Security Council; this was eventually achieved at 
Yalta; and when it came before the San Francisco Conference (which I 
had the good fortune to attend), the veto question raged furiously for 
several weeks because of the decision on voting reached at Yalta. I have 
reason to think that this decision was misunderstood by some leading 
statesmen, who thought it meant that when matters of force were under 
consideration the great Powers were to exercise their veto, which would 
have been reasonable. They very soon came to find, however, that that 
was not the intention of the Russians, and was not, indeed, the meaning 
of Article 27 of the Charter. 

I have also thought, and I may very well be wrong, that Britain and the 
United States might have been a bit firmer at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. One does not know all the reasons and considerations which 
statesmen have to weigh, and it may be that for one reason or another 
it was impossible to stand firmer. But we had some cards in our hands 
then, and I do not think we played them, or even wanted to play them. 
I do not think we really saw where things were leading. 


The veto would work quite well in a united world. If the great Powers 
M 
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were united, as they were during the war, as they were believed to be 
(perhaps the belief was getting a little weaker then) at San Francisco, the 
veto would present no difficulties. I have heard Lord Cecil say that if you 
had goodwill the veto would not matter at all, and if you have not good- 
will the best instrument in the world will not serve your purpose ; I believe 
that is true. In the event the veto has been used a great deal more often 
than anybody thought it would be, and the situation has gone from bad 
to worse in various ways. Trygve Lie says in his introduction to the 
Report to the recent Assembly! that if the San Francisco meeting had 
been held a few months later the Charter would never have been adopted, 
and he pats everybody on the back for having met as early as they did. 
That may be quite right, and no doubt it is a good thing we have the 
Charter, but it is not enough just to say that. We must go further and 
consider what is to be done in an Organization which does not fit the world 
of today, because that is the fact. The Charter of the United Nations with 
the veto does not fit the world today. 

Another thing to remember is that most at any rate of those attending 
the San Francisco Conference knew nothing about the atomic bomb. It 
was some weeks later that the atomic bomb came down shattering not 
only the cities on which it fell but many ideas about armaments and about 
relative power, which were the basis of the clauses in the Charter 
relating to the regulation of armaments. So that the Charter became out 
of date as regards disarmament; and its arrangements for security were 
rendered ineffective by the great Power veto because there is no provision 
in the Charter for dealing with aggression on the part of a great Power. 
which is the most dangerous type of aggression. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace recently invited a 
group of leading members of Delegations to the Assembly to speak on the 
work of the United Nations and to appraise its results to date.? In this 
series Mr Spaak, who presided so notably at the first meeting of the 
Assembly in London, made some very interesting comments on the recent 
Assembly in Paris. He was much struck by the change for the worse in 
the nature of the debates. He recalled the scene which took place in 
New York when there was a debate between Sir Hartley Shawcross and 
Mrs Pandit on the rights of Indians in South Africa ; also, the passionate 
and dramatic debate on disarmament between Mr Molotov and Sir Hartley 
Shaweross. He said one then had the impression of being in a parliament 
where orators rose, spoke, improvised, after which their opponents 
immediately mounted the rostrum to reply. Last year this impression 
was less evident, and this year still less. Far from being a real debate, the 


1 United Nations General Assembly, Official Records: Third Session Supplement No, 1 
(A/565). Annual Report of the Secretary-Geneval on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 
1947-30 June 1948. 

2 ‘Three Years of the United Nations: Appraisals and Forecasts’, including lectures by 
John Foster Dulles on The Future of the United Nations, etc., etc. International Concilia- 
tion, Nov. 1948, No. 445. 
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Assembly has become too much the platform for the statement of propa- 
gandist views. The speeches are so long (speeches of two hours have not 
been unknown) that it is very hard to get any sense of real debate ; the 
reply may not be made on the same day or even the next day. 

There were two other failures at this last meeting of the Assembly 
which should be mentioned. The Security Council at this last meeting of 
the Assembly did not stick to its principles, and it will have a hard task 
to recover public faith in it. It accepted faits accomplis which had been 
achieved by force. Count Bernadotte was murdered, and immediately 
afterwards it was stated that the proposals in his Report would be 
accepted ; but when action was taken which made it difficult to carry out 
that Report the whole scene changed and the Security Council wandered 
from point to point following—I do not think it is an exaggeration to say— 
the successful use of force. I am not criticizing the objectives which 
people were seeking; that is not my point. My point is that it is the job 
of the Security Council to say that decisions shall not be achieved by 
force. It did not say so. 

Exactly the same point arose in regard to Hyderabad. I myself heard 
Mrs Pandit make her speech justifying what India has done with regard to 
Hyderabad. She used exactly the same arguments as are always used to 
justify force, the same arguments the Dutch are now using about Indonesia. 
But nothing was said; it was allowed to pass. Again, I am not saying 
that the conclusion is not a good one; I do not really know enough about 
it. I am arguing against the Security Council’s allowing force to achieve 
results without even a word of objection. In my view that was the worst 
failure of this year’s Assembly, because it was the failure of the Security 
Council to live up to the principles and fundamental objects of the United 
Nations. 

There is much congratulation about the passing of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. It is a very good thing that we have it, but it shows how 
poor is the measure of the effective results of the United Nations if we 
have to make such a fuss about the Human Rights Declaration. That 
Declaration will not mean anything unless it is implemented; it will only 
stand on record as a vague aspiration. Until it is implemented I do not 
think we can say how splendid it is to have it. It was however the most 
signal success of the United Nations this year. 


What is to be done in this rather gloomy situation? It is very interest- 
ing to observe what is said by British statesmen. When speaking of the 
shooting down of British airmen over the desert, Lord Swinton, in his 
speech in the House of Lords referred to earlier, said how wrong it was not 
to have arranged that the United Nations should have sent the airmen. 
Is UNO then such a useless organization? Again insumming up the debate, 
he repeated his regret that that reconnaissance in which our men were 
engaged had not been organized by the United Nations. In fact, he was 
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admitting that it is very necessary to have an international organization, 
and that if only it had been used on this occasion Great Britain would be 
in a much better position. 

Lord Swinton also said that the time might come when we should 
have to carry on the United Nations without Russia and her satellites, 
speaking as though it would be easy to achieve that. I have not the 
slightest belief that the Russians want to leave the United Nations. It 
is a most useful organization to them. Why should they leave it ? We have 
recently had a very startling example of the danger of walking out of an 
organization because of dislike of the way the Russians behave. At 
the World Federation of Trade Unions our people walked out without 
having any organization through which they can carry on their own 
objectives, leaving the World Federation of Trade Unions in the hands of 
Russia and her satellites. Could anything be more insane than to take any 
steps in regard to the United Nations which would have the same result ? 
It seems to me madness to talk along those lines, and it must be re- 
membered that it is almost impossible to alter the constitution of the 
United Nations without goodwill, because the veto operates over amend- 
ments to the Charter. Therefore we have a Charter which, while we have 
not goodwill, we certainly cannot alter because of the possible exercise 
of the veto by Russia. We have an organization which I do not think 
we want to walk out of; and we cannot make the Russians walk out of it. 
I think all these things should be perfectly clear in our minds while we 
consider how we can make the Charter of the United Nations work in this 
divided world, as I believe we can. 

There are two main spheres of work in the United Nations : one, which 
I consider to be by far the most important, is security against war, for 
which the Charter does not make satisfactory provision ; the other is the 
promotion of human welfare. In the human welfare sphere the United 
Nations can, and I think should, emphasize the importance of the specialized 
agencies which are doing splendid work—the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the various economic 
organizations, etc. Then there is the most recent development, the 
proposal that Mr Truman has recently made about a campaign for the 
improvement and growth of under-developed areas, which is to be carried 
out through the United Nations. Mr Truman is determined to launch the 
programme through the United Nations, with or without Russian approval. 
I quote this from an American correspondent who says : 

For one thing, his experts recognize the great inspiration of the programme 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization and the World Health 
Organization, whose fine reports to date have surveyed and cleared the ground 
for just such a pioneering job. Secondly, to put the whole crusade up to the 
United Nations will ask America’s allies to stand and be counted and will 


challenge the Soviet Union to affirm or to deny its new propaganda stand of 
peaceful co-operation with the West.? 


1 Alistair Cooke, Manchester Guardian, 24 Jan. 1949. 
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It is a very skilful move of President Truman’s and we should not under- 
rate it. If this can really be launched on a large scale, and if the United 
States is fully behind it, we shall have a strong weapon in our armoury 
against Communism and for the campaign for international goodwill and 
understanding. 

Other points in favour of the United Nations which have been com- 
mented on by many of those who played active parts in the recent 
Assembly are that it is the only body where statesmen of all nations can 
meet face to face, can get to know each other, to understand each other’s 
points of view, and where different national policies have to be held up to 
view and be criticized. Would not the Iron Curtain be even more of an 
Iron Curtain if there were no United Nations? Would we not know 
still less than we do about what Russia and her satellites are thinking and 
doing? To quote Mr Spaak again, he said that he had noticed, even at 
this Assembly, the development of what he calls the ‘good delegate’, 
of the man who is learning to be a real internationalist, who strives—and 
it is a great effort of understanding—to understand the other person’s 
point of view. In spite of all the difficulties about which we hear so much, 
there is an undercurrent of a large number of nations really trying to come 
to an understanding. All that would not exist if there were no United 
Nations. 

In his article ‘Peaceful Settlement of Disputes’, Mr Alexandre Parodi! 
commenting on the effort of the Security Council to maintain peace, after 
enumerating its various achievements, states:? ‘But all the conflicts 
which I have recalled are minor conflicts, if I may use such an expression ; 
the expression is undoubtedly not a good one because there are, in reality, 
no minor conflicts . . . conflicts which seem limited in their scope may 
be the cause of very great wars. . . .. The Security Council in holding 
off these minor conflicts, in sending commissions of conciliation, in en- 
deavouring to secure agreement—as, for instance, in Kashmir—is achieving 
something that is worth achievement. 

The really big question, however, is how some kind of security can be 
built up against war in spite of the divisions in the United Nations. Lord 
Cecil has proposed one means of attempting it, that is by drawing up 
a supplementary treaty to the United Nations which all the nations 
would be invited to join in defence against aggression or the threat of 
aggression. 

The British Government appears to be choosing another method 
which may be equally effective, the creation of regional pacts for mutual 
defence. The first proposal is a North Atlantic Pact absorbing the agree- 
ment between France and Britain and the Benelux countries, and in- 
cluding Canada and the United States. If that were followed by other 


1 Ambassador of France and Permanent Representative of France to the United 
Nations. 

2 ‘Three Years of the United Nations’, International Conciliation, Nov. 1948, No. 445, 
p. 631. 
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pacts—in the Pacific, for instance, and in other parts of the world—blocks 
of nations would come together regionally to guarantee that they would 
withstand aggression, and we should possibly have something which 
would make any would-be aggressor pause. 

A difficulty arises in introducing these pacts under the Charter of the 
United Nations. They come under Article 51, which provides that nations 
can resist aggression when it has been made in the form of an armed 
attack ; but aggression in these days often does not take that form at all. 
The question to be solved is how far these regional pacts could be so 
devised to assure that without going beyond the Charter, they would cover 
the danger which exists in threats of aggression, as well as in aggression 
itself. 

We want a positive policy if we are to achieve that security against war 
which is the burning desire, I think, in the hearts of almost everybody, 
whether Russians or Britons or Greeks or Swedes, and I believe that the 
development of regional pacts is at the moment the most hopeful policy 
since its realization now seems only a matter of time. 


VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD, presiding, said that, although the 
creation of the Security Council with authority to direct members of the United 
Nations to carry out its decisions in matters relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace was an attractive idea, he thought it fundamentally impractic- 
able. It was this compulsory power of the Security Council which made the veto 
necessary. The great Powers, not only Russia but others, felt that they could not 
allow the Security Council to order them about to the extent of using their mili- 
tary forces in a cause of which they might disapprove. Therefore, they argued, 
they must have the right to say they were not prepared to act. The difficulty of 
the veto system was that it not only freed the veto-ing Power from the obliga- 
tion of acting, but also gave that Power the ability to forbid anyone else from 
acting. Some international machinery was required to enable the peaceful 
Powers to combine against an aggressor; this might be met by a supplementary 
treaty or by aseries of pacts. He foresaw a number of difficulties, but would with- 
hold comment until the details of the projected North Atlantic Pact were 
available. 


Address at Chatham House, 
25 January 1949. 
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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


N the year 1492 Christopher Columbus sailed from Spain in search of 

a western route to the Indies and when he sighted land he believed 
|: he had reached their shores. The land he saw was, in fact, 
first the island of Salvador in the Bahamas, then Cuba, and later San 
Domingo. In consequence of this mistake he named them the West Indies, 
a name which has persisted in English terminology. The French and 
Spanish, however, renamed them /es Antilles and las Antillas, after the 
mythical island of Antilla, supposed to have sunk under the Atlantic ocean, 
On later voyages Columbus discovered Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago. 

Following the discovery of the New World by Columbus, the sixteenth 
century became the great age of Spanish and Portuguese colonization. 
The Spaniards discovered and named all of the West Indian islands, but 
they settled only in the two largest, Jamaica and Trinidad. By the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century Britain had defeated Spain at sea, France 
had begun to replace Spain as the leading European Power, the Dutch 
were fighting successfully against Spain for their independence, which they 
won in 1648, and the rise of colonization in the New World by the British, 
French, and Dutch began. 

The British, French, and Dutch did not go to the New World for precious 
metals and gems, like the Spaniards, but to cultivate the land and to trade. 
British, French, and Dutch colonization began with grants to private pro- 
prietors or chartered companies, and was practically independent of royal 
authority. They took with them the institutions of the mother country at 
the time, some of which are retained to this day. The first British settlement 
was in St Kitts in 1623, followed by that in Barbados in 1625. The Leeward 
islands were settled by the British from St Kitts, the Windward islands, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and what is now British Guiana were settled by the 
French, Spaniards, and Dutch, and were subsequently acquired by Britain 
by conquest or cession. British Honduras was settled by the British in 
1662 and has been in uninterrupted British occupation ever since. 

The first settlers found few aboriginal inhabitants on the islands; some 
were completely uninhabited. Today the aboriginal Carib race has almost 
disappeared from the islands although there are some 10,000 aborigines 
in British Guiana and in British Honduras. 

The early European settlers intended to farm the land themselves, and 
for a few generations did so successfully, but mistaken ideas on the dignity 
of race, coupled with a certain indolence induced by the perpetual warmth 
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of the climate, predisposed them to avoid manual work and they imported 
slaves from Africa for this purpose. Today the population of the West 
Indies is predominantly of African race, with a considerable mixture of 
European blood, and a lesser admixture of the blood of the two Asiastic 
races in the West Indies—Chinese and Indian. When slavery was abolished 
in 1833 it was thought in British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, that the 
emancipated slaves would not choose to work for their former owners as 
wage earners, and contract labour was imported from China, India, and 
Madeira, to fill the void in the labour supply, real or imaginary, and to 
bring the ex-slaves to heel. Most of the imported labour stayed in the 
islands when their contracts expired, and their descendants today num- 
ber about one-half of the population of British Guiana, one-third of that 
of Trinidad, and about two per cent of that of Jamaica. A small number 
of Portuguese were imported from Madeira into St Kitts and Antigua 
as well as into Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, and their descen- 
dants are still to be found in those colonies. The descendants of the Indian 
immigrants continue to engage mainly in agriculture, but the Chinese and 
Portuguese soon left the land for commerce. Members of the African and 
Asiatic races are, however, found in all walks of life, including the learned 
professions, commerce, the civil service, and the Church. There is no 
political or economic colour bar in the West Indies. Socially it still exists, 
but it has weakened much, and will disappear. Politically the dark races 
are in the ascendant, but race relations are good, and might serve as a 
good example to some other parts of the British Commonwealth. 

In the colonies settled by France and Spain, culture and outlook are 
mainly Latin, and religion is Roman Catholic; in those of British settle- 
ment they are Anglo-Saxon and Protestant respectively. The people of 
Oriental origin cling to the customs, religion, and culture of their fore- 
fathers. The people of African descent, on the other hand, have lost all 
touch with Africa and have adopted the language, customs, religions, cul- 
ture, and outlook, of the Europeans among whom they have lived. Eng- 
lish is spoken by everyone, except the small minority of aborigines. Of 
the dark races in the West Indies the negroes or coloured people of African 
blood are the most westernized, and these form the overwhelming majority 
of the total British West Indian population, now between 2} and 3 million 
people. They are very loyal to Britain, and the absence of any nationalistic 
feeling among them is conspicuous. 

The diversity of race, religion, and outlook together with the fact that 
the colonies are separated by sea, in some cases by as much as a thousand 
miles, made it difficult to develop unity of purpose among the West 
Indian people; the aeroplane, the radio, association in the Forces and in 
other war services, as well as links built up between trade unions, have 
widened their range of vision. West Indians are now less parochial and in 
closer touch with affairs in other colonies and with world affairs. A West 
Indian mental attitude has emerged; people born in any West Indian 
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colony regard themselves as West Indians, and not as Barbadians or 
Trinidadians, according to their colony of origin, regardless moreover of 
whether their forbears were Africans, Asiatics, or Europeans. This new 
West Indian outlook has been fostered by the Department of Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the West Indies as well as by the international Carib- 
bean Commission, and it will greatly facilitate the union of the British 
West Indies in a political federation. 


Products 


Until oil (petroleum) and asphalt were discovered in Trinidad, and 
bauxite, the source of aluminium, was found in British Guiana, all the 
West Indian colonies were entirely dependent on agriculture; most of them 
are still so dependent. Cocoa, coffee, cotton, citrus fruit, and bananas, 
have contributed a substantial share to the economy of the West Indies, 
but the prosperity of the majority of the people depends on cane sugar 
because the sugar crop employs by far the most people. The West 
Indian sugar industry enjoyed great prosperity until the British fleet 
blockaded most of the European ports during the Napoleonic Wars and 
compelled the continent of Europe to find in beet sugar a substitute for 
cane sugar. The rapid expansion of the beet-sugar industry, fostered by 
bounties and cartels, led to the replacement of cane by beet sugar in some 
of the world’s principal markets. Ever since the second half of the last 
century when the price of sugar collapsed, to recover only during the two 
World Wars and to fall again in the interval between them, there has been 
poverty in the West Indies. 

Poverty 


Professor W. M. Macmillan says in his Warning from the West Indies, 
‘A social and economic study of the West Indies is necessarily a study of 
poverty’, and the Rev. E. W. Thompson, who spent many years there in 
the service of the Methodist Church, in his pamphlet, Don’t Forget the West 
Indies,” says, ‘In the West Indies there is a poverty which hampers and 
cripples the administration and oppresses and destroys the people’. Royal 
Commission after Royal Commission has investigated it, but too few of their 
recommendations have been implemented by the colonial administration. 
The income per head of population in Barbados and some of the more pros- 
perous colonies is about {27 a year compared with about {100 in the United 
Kingdom. In St Vincent and other poorer colonies it is as low as £15 a year. 

Some ten years ago the West Indies forcibly reminded the British 
public of their existence. Strikes, riots, and disturbances spread through- 
out the colonies. A Royal Commission revealed a picture of such appalling 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and general backwardness, that its full 
Report, completed in 1939, was not released during the War for fear 
that it might be used by the enemy as propaganda against Britain. The 
Report influenced the enactment in 1940 of the Colonial Development and 


1 London, Faber, 1936, p. 37. 2 London, Edinburgh House Press, 1942, p. 10, 
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Welfare Act, by which sums amounting finally to £120 million have been 
provided for development and welfare is all the British colonies, a very 
welcome contribution to the elimination of colonial backwardness but 
insufficient for the magnitude of the task. 

The Department of Development and Welfare in the West Indies was 
set up in 1941, financed from that fund, but the shock caused by the dis- 
turbances of 1938 has not been mitigated by further studies of specific 
problems published in the periodic reports by that Department. 

On the contrary, these studies have driven home the seriousness of 
the position. That is apparent from the increased interest shown in the 
United Kingdom Parliament in West Indian affairs as well as by the 
British Press and some voluntary organizations. Public opinion in the 
West Indies themselves has also been stirred; parties and organizations 
have been formed; leaders have emerged, and the masses are roused from 
their apathy. Once more, ten years later, a wave of discontent and unrest 
has appeared. In December 1947 a crowd of unemployed persons in 
Jamaica, angry with disappointment at not getting work which had been 
advertised, began to damage property and had to be dispersed by tear gas. 
In St Kitts, Antigua, and Trinidad, strikes broke out on sugar estates in the 
early part of 1948 and lasted for months. In British Guiana a riot occurred 
on a sugar estate resulting in loss of life. Again Commissions are investigat- 
ing these disturbances. But the West Indies have had so many Commissions 
of Enquiry with little or no result that they have lost faith in them. 

What are the causes of West Indian poverty? One is the low prices 
paid for their products which have prevailed over long periods. For pro- 
tracted periods sugar was sold for export for 3d. per lb. and seldom rose 
above 1d. perlb. For many years Jamaican bananas were sold for export at 
1s. 6d. per bunch of at least eighty bananas, that is at less than a farthing 
each. It is true that much higher prices rule at present under the bulk- 
purchasing scheme by which the Ministry of Food and other British 
Ministries buy colonial products at prices which are remunerative to their 
producers. But contracts have been made only for five years ahead, and 
it is not known whether bulk purchasing will continue after that and, if 
not, what prices are likely to prevail when these products are thrown 
again on the open market. One of the greatest needs for a sound economy 
in the West Indies, and in all colonies, is a stabilized price for their pro- 
ducts at a remunerative level. Until that is done the industries cannot 
pay wages which will support a reasonable standard of living. Otherwise, 
in the words of Sir Philip Mitchell, the Governor of Kenya—words which 
have received too little attention—‘it is idle to talk of colonial welfare 
unless prices are paid for colonial products to make welfare possible’. 


Population 


The population problem has long been the cause of much concern in 
the West Indian islands. Most of them are over-populated, and the 
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pressure of population has increased in recent years. In the past relief 
was obtained by emigration to the United States of America, to Cuba, 
Panama, and other Latin American countries. But immigration into the 
United States is now extremely restricted, and the Latin American coun- 
tries have closed their doors to coloured immigrants. Successful control of 
the malaria-carrying mosquito by D.D.T. and treatment of the fever with 
recently discovered medicines has, at the same time, lowered the death 
rate and raised the birth rate, and the total West Indian population is 
now increasing at the rate of two per cent or 56,000 people a year. In 
Barbados, dependent entirely on an agrarian economy, the sugar industry, 
the density of population is 1,200 to the square mile, or nearly twice that 
in the industrial countries of Europe. In Jamaica, also dependent on an 
agrarian economy, it is over 300 to the square mile. As the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies stated in the United Kingdom Parliament on 17 
November 1948, there were then 64,000 registered unemployed in Jamaica : 
proportionate unemployment in the United Kingdom would amount to 
2} million. Sight must not be lost of the fact that there is no unemployment 
relief or ‘dole’ in any West Indian colony. The destitute unemployed 
have either to live on the charity of others, nearly as poor as themselves, 
or resort to crime. 

The Settlement Commission to British Guiana and British Honduras, 
whose Report (Cmd. 7533) was published in November 1948, was informed 
that it is necessary to transfer not less than 250,000 people from the West 
Indian islands to other countries in the near future to relieve the pressure 
on existing means of livelihood. The physical possibility of settling that 
number in British Guiana and British Honduras is clearly suggested 
by the great disparity between the population of the island colonies and 
that of the continental colonies. The total population of the islands is 
about 2} million while that of British Guiana and of British Honduras 
together is less than half a million. Moreover, British Guiana is as large 
as England, Scotland, and Wales together, and British Honduras is as 
large as Wales alone: whereas the area of all the islands together is little 
more than that of British Honduras. Many of them are mountainous and 
much of their land is too precipitous for cultivation. The Commission 
found that it would be possible to transfer large numbers of people to 
the two continental colonies, but that it could be carried out only by vigor- 
ous development of the latent resources of those colonies. 

It would not be possible to set out here all of the recommendations 
contained in the Report, which covers 350 pages of print, but it is enough 
to say that the Commission recommended the establishment in British 
Guiana and British Honduras of certain industries, mainly agricultural, 
which would employ 25,000 workers and maintain 100,000 people, in- 
cluding the workers’ families. This has been criticized in the Press as 
offering an inadequate solution of the problem. The critics have lost sight 
of the fact that 100,000 would be only the number employed and supported 
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directly by the specific industries recommended by the Commission, and 
that a much greater number would be employed in secondary ways, 
ministering to the needs of the primary workers and of each other, the 
total of which the Commission could not estimate. To illustrate this, the 
population of Barbados is 193,000 of whom only 26,000 are employed in 
its sole industry, the sugar industry; yet 167,000 other people there make 
a living in other ways, as shop assistants, shoemakers, and so on. On the 
analogy of Barbados the continental colonies might be able to absorb three 
to four times the estimated number required for the industries recom- 
mended. Moreover, the Commission recommended the making of surveys 
and experiments as a preliminary to establishing other industries ; if these 
were successful another category of industries might be set up, which 
would absorb more people. The Commission recommended as the most 
suitable agency for establishing those industries, a Development Corpora- 
tion in each of the two continental colonies, financed partly by funds 
provided by the Colonial Development Corporation and the seven West 
Indian Governments and partly by private enterprise, the estimated 
capital to be a minimum of £14 million and a maximum of £22 million. 
They felt that the material standards of the workers could best he raised 
by increasing the yield of the soil through expert organization in large 
units of production run on a profit-sharing basis, rather than by establish- 
ing small holdings and leaving the settlers to work out their own salvation. 
They were strengthened in this belief by the fact that they did not find, 
among prospective emigrants and their political leaders, any strong urge 
towards the system of small holdings. 

It may be taken as axiomatic that West Indian society will only be 
rebuilt through the efforts of West Indians themselves. The Governments 
of the seven West Indian colonies and the people, through their Govern- 
ments, should be given the opportunity of participating in the development 
of the industries recommended by the Settlement Commission in the two 
continental colonies. This could and should be made a test of the ability 
of the West Indies to unite in one economic aim for the good of them all 
and to show their fitness for a Federation of the West Indies. 


Federation 

There is a clearly expressed desire from most of the West Indian colonies 
that they should unite to form a self-governing Federation. A conference 
was held in Jamaica in September 1947 at which twenty-two delegates 
from seven West Indian colonies discussed closer union and passed a 
resolution affirming the desirability of political federation of the British 
Caribbean territories and accepting the principle of a Federation in which 
each constituent unit would retain complete control over all matters 
except those specifically assigned to the Federal Government, on the 
principle of the Australian Federation. Since then a standing Com- 
mittee has been set up, on which each colony is represented, with a whole- 
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time Chairman, to work out the details of a Federal Constitution. One 
difficulty with which the framers of the Federal Constitution will be 
confronted is the difference in the degree of political advancement of the 
seven different colonies to be united in the Federation. This will present a 
novel problem for constitution makers. The Federal Government will 
presumably be a responsible government of a new Dominion. But it is 
doubtful if at the inception of the Federation all of the units will be fit for 
responsible government in their internal affairs. A minority of them are 
ready for responsible government today. But outside Barbados and 
Jamaica there is an almost complete absence of stable political parties 
capable of assuming office and responsibility, which is the very basis of 
responsible government. 

One of the preliminaries of a West Indian Federation will be a customs 
union which will enable goods to be imported without customs dues from 
one colony to another in the union. An expert on customs has gone to 
the West Indies to examine the effects this may have on the revenues of 
each colony and to advise on the legislation needed to make the appro- 
priate adjustments. Another matter on which study is proceeding, is the 
establishment of a West Indian currency, based on sterling, common to 
all the colonies. Some of the colonies, such as Jamaica, still use pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Most of them use English coins but reckon them in 
dollars and cents, the halfpenny being reckoned as one cent and the dollar 
at 4s. 2d., and they also have local dollar notes. British Honduras has a 
currency based on the American dollar and having the same exchange 
value as the American dollar. Under a Federation the Judiciary of all the 
colonies would be merged into one Federal Judiciary and there would be 
a unified civil service. 

Much depends upon what is happening now. ‘If,’ as a recent writer, 
H. V. Wiseman, says, ‘the political revolution now proceeding in the 
West Indies, results also in a social revolution, self-government and federa- 
tion will produce a united and progessive community. If it results merely 
in a transfer of power from one set of masters to another, political domin- 
ance still remaining a function of economic dominance, the West Indies 
may have to face a period of internal strife more bitter than the struggle 
to achieve independence’, ! calling once more for the intervention of the 
Government of the United Kingdom. To avoid that, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom would be well-advised to lay the 
foundations of a sound economy in the West Indies and nurture it to 
strength, lift the masses from poverty and raise their level of literacy 
before handing them over to new rulers. 


Address at Chatham House, 
25, November 1948. 


1 The West Indies: Towards a new Dominion. London, Gollancz, 1948. (Fabian Pub- 
lications, Ltd., Research Series No. 130.) 








THE DIPLOMATIC ORIGINS OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR' 
ISABELLA M. MASSEY 


TALY has always been an excellent vantage point from which to 

observe the workings of European diplomacy. And Senator Albertini, 

as proprietor and editor of the most authoritative Italian newspaper, 
the Corriere della Sera of Milan, lived in close touch with the events leading 
up to the first World War. Driven into private life by Mussolini's abolition 
of the freedom of the Italian press in 1926, Senator Albertini devoted the 
remainder of his life, his first-hand knowledge and wide resources, his 
learning and acumen, to the present exhaustive study of the diplomatic 
origins of the war, an undertaking which would have been beyond the 
powers of any single scholar less well equipped. The comprehensive 
bibliography accompanying and alimenting the work includes the relevant 
literature in the Slavonic languages. 

Albertini reconstructs and analyses the sequence of events with an 
exactitude which, as the crisis gathers momentum, notes the precise 
moment of dispatch and receipt of the fateful messages as they sped from 
one European chancellery to another. These high precision methods show 
up omissions or falsifications which have occurred in primary sources as 
clearly as camouflage shows up in aerial photography; and bias in secon- 
dary authorities gives way before the logic of Albertini’s exact documenta- 
tion. There is no seeking after picturesque effect ; character delineation, 
while subtle and penetrating, is limited to what the analysis of the 
situation demands. 

Most western writers have viewed the first World War as in essence a 
clash between Germany, striving to add mastery of the seas to military 
predominance in Europe, and Britain, defending her naval supremacy as 
her life-line. They thus overlook the fact that war began at a moment of 
appeasement in Anglo-German relations, not in the west but as a local 
affair in Eastern Europe, in which both Powers at first failed to see that 
they would be involved. No Italian historian could fall into this error of 
perspective. While ever-sensitive to the perils inherent in Anglo-German 
friction, Italy felt as no less dangerous the long tension between Austria, 
ambitious to extend her sovereignty over all Southern Slavs, and Russia, 


1Le ORIGINI DELLA GUERRA DEL 1914. By Luigi Albertini. 3 vols. Milan, 
Fratelli Bocca, 1942-3. (Vol. 1: Le relazioni europee dal Congresso di Berlino all’attentato di 
Sarajevo. xxiii+612 pp.; Vol. 2: La crisi del luglio 1914. Dall’attentato di Sarajevo alla 
mobilitazione generale dell’ Austria-Ungheria. 686 pp.; Vol 3: L’epilogo della crisi del luglio 
1914. Le dichiarazioni di guerra e di neutralitd. 698 pp. Maps. Facsimiles. 10’ x 6}”’.) 
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whom these Slavs regarded as their natural protector. Since this was the 
danger-point at which war flared up, Albertini places it at the centre of 
his study. His probing searchlight falls in turn on the chancelleries of all 
the future belligerents, great and small, but his most exhaustive investiga- 
tion concentrates on the relations between Berlin and Vienna as the 
deciding factor in bringing about the war. 

The Anglo-German and the Austro-Russian tensions were both, ulti- 
mately, legacies of Bismarck’s policy. He won for Germany a predominance 
in Europe which tempted her to expand overseas and thus cut across 
British interests, and he encouraged the defeated Habsburg dynasty to 
retrieve its fortunes by expansion in the Balkans which brought Austria 
athwart Russia. An even more baleful legacy was his technique of states- 
manship, the force and guile of which were aped by successors who lacked 
his skill and sense of the attainable. The keystone of European stability » 
for Bismarck was friendship between Germany and Russia. He kept the 
defeated France encircled and isolated, and he enjoyed the esteem of 
English public opinion. By 1907 post-Bismarckian diplomacy had 
brought Russia, France, and Great Britain together, thereby creating the 
very alinement which Bismarck had declared to be most dangerous for 
Germany. All that she still retained was her Dual Alliance with Austria, 
created by Bismarck in 1879 and enlarged by the accession of Italy to a 
Triple Alliance in 1882. 

In 1907, moreover, the hitherto prudent conduct of foreign affairs in 
Austria and Russia passed into the more reckless hands of Aehrenthal 
and Izvolsky. Aehrenthal, by dangling the bait of the Dardanelles before 
Izvolsky’s eyes, obtained his secret connivance in the outright annexation 
in 1908 of Bosnia and Herzegovina which Austria had occupied since 
1878 under the Treaty of Berlin. The annexation crisis of 1908 was the 
curtain-raiser to the World War, and prefigured the actions of the Powers 
in 1914: Russia, France, and Great Britain proposed a European con- 
ference; the Italian Foreign Minister, ignoring public opinion, tried to 
barter Italian complaisance for some Austrian concession to Italian 
Irredentism; the Serbs formed a patriotic society, the Narodna Obrana, 
whose innocuous activities were to form the pretext for the Austrian 
ultimatum of 23 July 1914, by which the World War was ushered in. Most 
important of all, the crisis of 1908 marks the turning point when the 
hitherto defensive Dual Alliance was transformed into an offensive alliance 
and thus became a threat to European peace, Italy remaining on the 
periphery still bound only by a defensive alliance. The General Staffs of 
the two Central Powers now concluded a military agreement that if, 
following an Austrian attack on Serbia, Russia were to mobilize, Germany 
would order full mobilization and would go immediately to war with 
Russia and France. Backed by this agreement the German Chancellor 
von Biilow, on 21 March 1909, sent an ultimatum to Izvolsky demanding 
Russian recognition of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
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and only the veto of Franz Josef and the Austrian Heir Apparent prevented 
the attack on Serbia from taking place in 1909. The success of the German 
ultimatum of 1909 led to its repetition in 1914. Thus, though von Bilow 
resigned the Chancellorship in July 1909, Albertini rightly describes him 
as one of the chief authors of the war of 1914. 

On two later occasions a German ultimatum successfully caused 
France to yield, but with the result that after 1912 the belief gained 
ground in France that war with Germany would be forced upon her 
sooner or later. This conviction inspired the policy of Poincaré who, from 
January 1912, first as Foreign Minister and then as President, worked to 
strengthen French ties with Russia and Britain in view of the coming 
struggle. In 1912 the Franco-Russian alliance underwent the same 
transformation from a defensive to an offensive alliance as had taken place 
in the Dual Alliance in 1909. Thenceforward any clash between members 
of the two rigid systems must lead to a general European war. If the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13 remained localized, this was largely because 
Sazonov, who had succeeded Izvolsky, and Berchtold, who had become 
Austrian Minister on Aehrenthal’s death, were both averse to intervention. 

A good deal of new light is thrown on the crime of Sarajevo, and the 
chapters devoted to it supersede on some points the findings of Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson, representing in the main all that is likely to transpire 
about the deed and its background. A Pan-Serbian movement, centred 
in Serbia, had as its spear-head a secret terrorist society, the Black Hand, 
recruited from Serbian General Staff Officers, diplomats, civil servants, 
railway officials, university students, at whose head stood probably none 
other than the Serbian Crown Prince. From I191I onwards it fomented 
anti-Austrian activity in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The assassins of Sarajevo 
were half-educated sons of illiterate Bosnian peasants, trained as terrorists 
in Serbia by the Black Hand. With the army at its command the Black 
Hand was also preparing to overturn the elected Serbian Government and 
to replace it by an army dictatorship. The Serbian Prime Minister Pasich, 
who himself lived under the menace of the Black Hand, got wind of the 
design to murder the Austrian Heir Apparent and made two efforts 
unobtrusively to frustrate the crime. He ordered the Serbian Minister 
in Vienna to warn Berchtold that the Serbian Government suspected the 
existence of a plot to murder Franz Ferdinand on his visit to Bosnia 
for the army manoeuvres, and he ordered the frontier officials to stop 
the young assassins from crossing out of Serbian territory. But the 
minister and the officials were themselves members of the Black Hand and 
failed to carry out Pasich’s orders. Even then the crime was so poorly 
organized that it would have failed on 28 June 1914 had the most ordinary 
precautions been observed by the Austrian officials in charge of the 
arrangements for the royal visit. When the disaster had happened Pasich 
was in a terrible position. To have revealed what he knew of the Black 
Hand would have irretrievably discredited the Serbian national move- 
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ment and exposed the whole Serbian people to retribution for the crime 
of a group which was itself the enemy of Serbian civil liberties. 

Yet the Austrian decision to make an end of Serbian independence is 
explained not by the Emperor Franz Josef’s first angry impulse to punish 
regicide but by the relationship prevailing between Austria and her 
German partner. Ever since her defeat at the hands of Bismarck in 1866, 
Austria had laboured under the consciousness that she owed her survival 
and status as a Great Power to the alliance bestowed upon her by the 
Prussian victor. Prussian military circles never hid their doubts as to 
whether Austria was an ally worth having (biindnisfadhig). Austrian 
military circles constantly pressed for war to end the Slav menace as a 
means of proving Austrian military value to Germany. At each Balkan 
crisis war was averted because Russia enjoined restraint on Belgrade, while 
Franz Josef refrained from challenging Russia. If the Austrian war party 
got its way in July 1914, the reason was that Germany now urged Austria 
to go to war, which she had not done in the earlier crises. 

As early as July 2 the German ambassador in Vienna assured Franz 
Josef and Berchtold that they could count on German backing in any 
question affecting Austrian vital interests. On July 5 the Kaiser, without 
enquiring whether Serbian complicity in the Sarajevo murder had been 
ascertained, told the Austrian ambassador in Berlin that he ‘expected a 
serious action’ (eine ernste Arbeit) on the part of Austria against Serbia, 
that Russia’s attitude would certainly be hostile, but that if it came 
to a conflict between Austria and Russia, Germany would be at the side of 
Austria in gewohnter Bundestreue. On July 6 the Austrian ambassador 
in Berlin reported to his Government that ‘the Reichskanzler and his 
Imperial master regard an immediate intervention on our part against 
Serbia as the most radical and best solution of our difficulties in the 
Balkans. From the international standpoint he regards the present 
moment as more favourable than a later one.’ The German ambassador in 
Vienna maintained the same pressure on Berchtold who confided to the 
Hungarian Prime Minister on July 8: ‘I gained the impression that 
Germany would interpret any lack of firmness (Tvansigieren) on our part 
as a confession of weakness which would not be without repercussions on 
our position in the Triple Alliance and on the future policy of Germany’. 
The correctness of this estimate is confirmed by a letter of the German 
Foreign Secretary, Jagow, sent to the German ambassador in London on 
July 18. Describing the Habsburg Monarchy as that ‘disintegrating com- 
plex of states on the Danube’ (dem sich immer mehr zersetzenden Staaten- 
gebilde an der Donau), Jagow asserts that, owing to its lack of energy 
(Aktionskraft) its prestige has suffered so much that it now scarcely counts 
as a vollwertige Great Power. 

It was this threat to the continuance of the Dual Alliance, if Austria 
did not settle accounts with Serbia, that silenced the hesitations of 


Franz Josef and Berchtold. On July 10 Franz Josef assured the German 
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ambassador that he was now of the German opinion that Austria must 
resolve to end the intolerable state of affairs in Serbia. (The Kaiser’s 
marginal note made no protest against this attribution of the war initiative 
to Germany and only commented that the decision was slow in coming.) 
By that date the drafting in Vienna of an ultimatum such as Serbia must 
needs reject had reached the point at which it could be submitted to the 
German ambassador, and while the German Government did not dictate 
the terms, it was kept fully informed of their nature. 

On July 13 the Austrian investigator appointed to hold a judicial 
enquiry in Sarajevo reported that he had found no trace of complicity on 
the part of the Serbian Government and that certain indications even 
precluded that possibility. But the question of Serbian guilt was now a 
side issue in Vienna, and a joint meeting of the Austrian and Hungarian 
ministers was held secretly on July 19 to approve the final draft of the 
ultimatum. So anxious was Vienna to prove itself worthy of the German 
alliance that when the dispatch of the ultimatum was postponed for a 
few days, the German ambassador received assurances that the delay was 
due not to Austrian ‘hesitations and indecision’, but to the advisability 
of not serving the ultimatum at a moment when Poincaré was in St 
Petersburg on a State visit. On July 23, a few minutes after the warship 
conveying Poincaré had left Russian waters on its return voyage, the 
Austrian ultimatum was delivered in Belgrade, giving Serbia forty-eight 
hours in which to reply. On July 25, the day the Serbian reply was due in 
Vienna, the Austrian ambassador in Berlin informed his Government that 
Berlin assumed that a Serbian rejection of the ultimatum would be 
immediately followed by an Austrian deciaration of war and the opening 
of hostilities : since any delay would leave an opening for the mediation of 
other Powers, the Wilhelmstrasse was pressing for a fait accompli. Hence 
when, between July 25 and 28, London and St Petersburg appealed to 
Berlin to restrain Austria from plunging into war with Serbia, and these 
communications were forwarded to Vienna without German comment, 
they were there interpreted as admonitions from Berlin not to lose time. 

This German pressure to act forthwith against Serbia was based on 
certain dangerous assumptions on the part of the Kaiser and his ministers. 
The first of these was that the moment presented a favourable chance for 
Austria to wage an easy, localized war against Serbia. Russia, known to be 
financially weak, rent with political unrest, and in the throes of military 
reconstruction, was deemed to be in no state to come to the aid of Serbia. 
As Jagow put it on July 18: ‘The more determined Austria shows herself, 
the more vigorously we support her, the more likely is Russia to stay 
quiet’. To hold the ring for the unequal contest, the Reich Government 
would, as the Bavarian envoy in Berlin explained to the Bavarian Govern- 
ment on July 18, ‘feign to be no less surprised than all the other Powers 
by the Austrian step’, when Austria declared war—Italy had not been let 
into the secret—and would claim that, as the cleaning up of the Belgrade 
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nest of anarchists was in the common interest of all monarchic States, the 
Austro-Serbian dispute concerned only those two States. And on July 21- 
22, Berlin sent messages to St Petersburg, Paris, and London advocating 
the ‘localization of the conflict’, with the warning that, in view of existing 
alliances, the intervention of another Power would ‘entail incalculable 
consequences’. 

The second dangerous assumption on the part of the Kaiser was that, 
if the war did not remain localized, Germany and Austria could win a war 
against Russia and France. 

Bismarck’s maxim that Germany must never let herself be involved in 
a war of two fronts meant that she must never engage France and Russia 
at the same time. His free hand against France had been assured by his 
steady friendship with Russia. The Kaiser’s foreign policy, in throwing 
France and Russia together, had made it now impossible for Germany to 
attack one of these Powers separately. But the Kaiser and a handful of 
men around him were confident that a device had been found to render 
militarily possible what had become diplomatically impossible. This 
device was the Schlieffen Plan of German strategy, on which were built 
all German strategic roads and railways, all mobilization plans and 
timetables. 

The Schlieffen Plan assumed that Russia, owing to her vast size and 
undeveloped economy, could neither attack quickly nor quickly be 
overthrown. France on the other hand could be swiftly knocked out of the 
war by a surprise attack delivered, not across the well-fortified Franco- 
German frontier but, by violating the neutrality of Belgium, across 
the undefended Franco-Belgian border. The war in the west was to be 
won before the war in the east properly began. The ‘war on two fronts’ 
would thus be replaced by a ‘war on one front at a time’. This plan gambled 
on two hazards in addition to the element of secrecy: that Great Britain 
would remain neutral and that Italy would not. 

When Pasich read the Austrian ultimatum he saw that its demand for 
the presence of Austrian representatives at a judicial enquiry on Serbian 
territory into the Sarajevo crime not only was an infringement of Serbian 
sovereign rights, but would uncover the complicity of the high-ranking 
members of the Black Hand, with dire consequences for the whole Serbian 
people. But so exhausted was the country by the recent Balkan wars that 
the Serbian Cabinet half hoped that Russia would advise unconditional 
acceptance; and the Serbian reply to Austria of July 25, while evading the 
crucial issue, was upon all other points so conciliatory that the Kaiser at 
first thought it met all the Austrian demands. In Vienna, however, the 
paramount consideration was not the exact degree of Serbian submission 
but Austria’s need to demonstate her Biindnisfahigkeit to Germany by 
ending the independence of Serbia. 

If Russia did not on this occasion advise Belgrade to submit, the 
stiffened Russian attitude is attributed by Albertini to the conversations 
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which Sazonov had had with Poincaré during the latter’s recent visit to 
St Petersburg. No records of these conversations survive, hence Albertini 
legitimately concludes that Poincaré conveyed to Sazonov his conviction 
that Germany was bent on war sooner or later, and that France and Russia 
must work in closest co-operation. Therefore, when Sazonov received the 
text of the Austrian ultimatum just after his guest’s departure, he felt 
his hand strengthened by the certainty of French solidarity and resolved 
not to throw Serbia to the wolves. 

Albertini’s analysis clears up a mass of misconceptions surrounding the 
Russian mobilization of 30 July 1914. It is not disputed that the Russian 
order, issued under the impact of the Austrian declaration of war on 
Serbia of July 28 and the news of the bombardment of Belgrade, and after 
Austria had on July 29 refused conversations with Russia on the Serbian 
question, preceded and became the immediate cause of the German 
mobilization order of July 31. Nevertheless Russia does not on that 
account bear the guilt of beginning the World War. That guilt lies with 
Germany. Only for Germany, tied to her Schlieffen Plan, was mobiliza- 
tion inevitably and immediately followed by war. For all the other 
Powers the traditional usage held good that mobilization was. a. pre- 
caution, costly, hence sparingly to be used, but legitimate in certain 
circumstances. During the Balkan wars both Russia and Austria had 
partially mobilized and had peacefully demobilized when the crisis was 
over. The Russian mobilization of July 1914 was intended not for 
aggression against Austria but to deter the latter from overrunning 
Serbia. Already on July 25 the proposal of a possible Russian partial 
mobilization had, as diplomatic usage demanded, been communicated to 
Berlin as a device for restraining Austria and in ignorance of the German 
complicity in the Austrian aggression, and the Foreign Secretary Jagow 
had raised no objections to it. Further, in signing the order, the Tsar 
telegraphed the Kaiser that he would refrain from any provocative step 
as long as negotiations continued. 

But as soon as Russia was known to be mobilizing, the Schlieffen Plan, 
relying for its success on surprise and rapidity, obliged Germany to 
mobilize and at once attack France. The Four Power war being thus 
inevitable, the urgent problem for the Wilhelmstrasse was how to secure 
the non-intervention of Britain and the co-operation of Italy. 

No blame attaches to Sir Edward (later Lord) Grey for his ignor- 
ance of the Schlieffen Plan and the power that it conferred on him 
to stop a European war. Albertini pays full tribute to Lord Grey’s 
uprightness and good intentions. But an abler Foreign Secretary would 
have recognized in time, as Grey did not, the danger to the European 
balance of power of the Austrian aggression against Serbia, would have 
heeded Sir Eyre Crowe’s shrewd warning that Germany was at the back of 
it, and would have given a clear intimation to Berlin that Great Britain 
could not countenance the elimination of Serbia. While the Wilhelm- 
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strasse, especially after the opening of Austrian hostilities on July 28, 
performed prodigies of disingenuousness to persuade Grey that a Russian 
mobilization in aid of Serbia would make Russia an aggressor, and that 
France in mobilizing to support Russia would likewise become an 
aggressor, Grey’s own unfortunate proposals for mediation seemed at first 
to imply that he regarded the dispute as one between Russia and Austria, 
not between Austria and Serbia. As long as Grey fumbled and hesitated 
and declared that Britain was not bound by any alliance, Berlin banked on 
British neutrality. On July 28 Bethmann-Hollweg was still confident of a 
‘localization of the war’, while on the same day the Kaiser suddenly 
switched round to the proposal of an Austrian ‘Halt in Belgrade’, in 
consequence of a warning letter from Lichnowsky, the wise German 
ambassador in London, that Great Britain could not remain passive in a 
European war. On July 29 Bethmann-Hollweg at last perceived the 
danger of British intervention and instructed the German ambassador in 
Vienna, ‘without giving the impression that we seek to restrain Austria’, 
to induce the Ballplatz at least not to bring in Great Britain against the 
Central Powers. But on July 30a note from the Tsar announcing a Russian 
partial mobilization against Austria only, ‘decided five days ago’, made 
the Kaiser jump to the conclusion that this mobilization had been going on 
for five days, and decided him to mobilize Germany. Entries in the diaries 
of the German and of the Austrian Commanders-in-Chief show that 
the German request to Austria to mobilize fully, and thus furnish the casus 
foederis for Germany, preceded the news of the Russian total mobilization, 
and took Austria by surprise just as she was concentrating on the attack 
on Serbia. By that request the Kaiser let the control of the fate of Germany 
slip out of his hands into the hands of the military. 

Grey’s hesitations ended on 31 July 1914, when the Wilhelmstrasse 
hedged in replying to a request for a pledge, which the Quai d’Orsay 
instantly gave, that the neutrality of Belgium would be respected, and the 
whole British nation understood that the Belgian issue was a vital one for 
Britain. 

As early as 1906 some inkling of the Schlieffen Plan led the Belgian 
General Staff to begin informal military conversations with British Staff 
officers for the landing of a British expeditionary force in the event of 
Belgium being invaded by Germany. But strong pro-German influences in 
the Belgian Foreign Ministry caused these conversations to be dropped, and 
Belgium limited herself to obtaining a unanimous recognition from the 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907 of the territorial inviolability of neutral 
states. In 1909 Anglo-Belgian friction over the Congo was so intense that 
the Belgian General Staff prepared for the defence of Antwerp and the 
Belgian coast against attack from the North Sea, and to that end ordered 
big guns from Krupp’s, guns which were paid for but never delivered. The 
Germans used them in the World War for the long-range bombardment of 
Paris. The Catholic Right and the Socialists in the Belgian Parliament 
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combined to obstruct other measures for safeguarding Belgian neutrality, 
so that her military weakness, and the pro-German leanings of her govern- 
ing classes and of the Flemish element in the population, made her a cause 
of acute anxiety to France and Britain at each succeeding European crisis. 
King Albert, from his accession in 1909, did his best to mend this state of 
affairs. Convinced that a European conflagration would break out during 
his reign, he pressed for a thorough military reorganization. But the intense 
German economic penetration which reached its height in 1912 made it a 
slow process for the King to carry public opinion with him. By August 
1913, however, a law came into force setting up compulsory military service 
which would in ten years have given Belgium an efficient system of defence, 
but of this practically nothing was ready in August 1914. When on July 31, 
in answer to the German proclamation of the state of danger of war 
(Kriegsgefahrzustand), the French Minister at Brussels assured the Belgian 
Foreign Minister that the French Government would not take the initiative 
in violating Belgian territory, the Belgian Foreign Minister replied that he 
had ‘every reason to believe that the attitude of the German Government 
would be identical with that of the Government of the Republic’. He also 
assured the English Minister that ‘in case of violation the Belgian Govern- 
ment regarded itself as in a position to defend its neutrality’. So that Grey, 
aware that Belgian neutrality was as much the concern of Britain as of 
Belgium, wondered whether there was some secret agreement between 
Belgium and Germany. All Belgian eyes were at last opened by the German 
ultimatum of August 2 which gave the Belgian Government twelve night 
hours (from 7 p.m.) to consent to the passage of German troops en route to 
attack France. All the more admirable was the unanimous surge of courage 
and indignation which carried the unprepared country into the war on the 
side of the Entente. The British ultimatum to Germany of August 4 
followed before it was known whether Belgium would accept help against 
Germany from the other guaranteeing Powers. The British declaration of 
war came as a thunderbolt to the Wilhelmstrasse, and the chagrined Kaiser 
complained he had been tricked by perfidious Albion into the very war on 
two fronts which he had thought to avoid. 

By a supreme irony Austria did not declare war on Russia until 
August 6, and then only in consequence of a sharp reminder from Germany, 
alleging as her casus foederis not the Russian mobilization but her own 
treaty obligations towards her German ally. 

Far from presenting the catastrophe of July 1914 as a foredoomed 
concatenation of events, Albertini is at pains to point out the many 
junctures at which different action on the part of an individual ruler or 
minister might well have averted the war. Indeed his manifest antipathy 
to Poincaré, despite his recognition of Poincaré’s high qualities—the one 
instance in which Albertini falls somewhat short of his habitual calm 
judgement—is due to his conviction that, had Poincaré not been so per- 
suaded that war with Germany was inevitable and had he not influenced 
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Sazonov in the same direction, Sazonov might have shrunk from support- 
ing Serbia, and peace might have been saved by a total Serbian submission. 
Since Albertini formed this opinion, it is true, the world has been through 
the experience of Munich, when another small country was thrown to the 
wolves, and it is difficult in retrospect to believe that appeasement in 1914 
would have proved more lasting than it did in 1938. 

Another line of conduct on the part of the Italian Foreign Minister 
would, however, almost certainly have averted war. As one prerequisite for 
the success of the Schlieffen Plan, the German General Staff calculated ona 
friendly Italy which would immobilize French forces on the Italian frontier. 
But Italian obligations under the Triple Alliance were those of a purely de- 
fensive alliance, and Giolitti in 1913 had roundly refused to support any 
Austrian intervention in the Balkan wars. During July 1914 Berchtold gave 
the Italian Government no official information on what was going on be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna, and the text of the ultimatum to Serbia only came 
into San Giuliano’s hands on 24 July 1914. In all their correspondence the 
German and Austrian diplomats showed their awareness of the limits of 
Italian treaty obligations. Indeed the German diplomats were exasperated 
by the Austrian refusal to bribe Italy into active co-operation by an 
offer of territorial compensations in the Austrian-ruled Trentino and 
Trieste, which the Central Powers could easily have taken back from her 
after a victorious war. The legend of Italian ‘treachery’ and ‘betrayal’ 
emanated, not from the trained diplomats, but from the Kaiser and von 
Moltke, from whom it was taken over and publicized throughout the world 
by the legion of apologists for Germany. Their misunderstanding of Italian 
obligations was fostered by San Giuliano’s handling of the July crisis, 
which deservedly meets with Albertini’s unsparing censure. Instead of 
dissociating Italy at once from the Austrian attack on Serbia, as Italian 
public opinion firmly demanded when this became known, San Giuliano 
misled Berlin until it was too late by hints that Italy might give Austria a 
free hand against Serbia if her own claims to the Trentino and Trieste were 
granted. It is this macchiavellianism of San Giuliano, not any Italian 
breach of treaty obligations, which roused the Kaiser’s ire. 


No short account can do more than hint at the quality and riches of 
this indispensable work. Unfortunately Senator Albertini died before he 
could write a final summing up of the judgements dispersed in the text, 
but the book has been ably seen through the press by his friend and 
collaborator, Signor Luciano Magrini. A translation into English is an 
urgent need, and then the work should be provided with an index, which 
is the-one lack in the admirably produced Italian edition. 


February 1949. 
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CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By Armold J. Toynbee. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. vii + 263 pp. 8” x 5”. 12s. 6d. $3.50. 

Tuis volume of essays by Professor Toynbee (largely based on lectures 
delivered in Canada and the United States during the course of 1947) is all the 
more attractive and all the more valuable because it admits the reader—as if the 
author were speaking to him personally—into intimacy with the wide-ranging 
thought of a great historian. The essays begin with ‘My View of History’, a 
personal confession; they end with ‘The Meaning of History for the Soul’, a per- 
sonal faith. The range of the intervening essays is that of a Ranke, but a Ranke 
with a deeper philosophy and a broader sweep of vision. They range from 
‘Greco-Roman Civilization’ and ‘Russia’s Byzantine Heritage’ to the two great 
essays—perhaps the most notable in the volume—on ‘Christianity and Civil- 
ization’ and ‘Islam, the West, and the Future’. The penetration is as deep as the 
sweep is broad. Jeremy Bentham imagined a Panopticon, in which everything 
could be calmly surveyed from a ‘central well’ of observation. To read Professor 
Toynbee’s book is to sit with him in such a central well, and to see the panorama 
of history unfolded as one sits at his side and follows his explanation. 

But there is not only history in the volume: there is also a view—a searching 
and piercing view—of contemporary life and allits great problems. That, indeed, 
is what gives the book its title, Civilization on Trial. And that is the value and 
profit of the author’s view of history. He sees history as something more than a 
contemplation of the past; he makes it explain and interpret the present. In- 
deed, he makes it do even more. He makes it, in its ultimate issue, ‘pass over 
into theology’, and help to nerve men with faith for the building of the future. 
In this sense, and in the old meaning of the word, his history is also ‘prophecy’. 

ERNEST BARKER 


PoLitics AMONG NATIONS: The Struggle for Power and Peace. By Hans J. 
Morgenthau. New York, Knopf, 1948. xv + 489 + xix pp. Bibliog. 
Diagrams, Maps. Index. 9} x 6}”. $4.25. 

PROFESSOR MORGENTHAU approaches his subject matter in a profoundly 
empirical way. He disposes of cheap solutions to international politics with a 
painstaking ruthlessness. The Marxists, the pacifists, the believers in immediate 
world government, or even in collective security, and those who want open 
diplomacy at all times, are treated severely. But, though no optimist, he is con- 
structive, arguing that the only possible main instrument that can find peace for 
the present generation is old-fashioned diplomacy, and he describes exactl 
what he conceives this at its very best to be. He admits that it has often failed, 
but maintains that it alone can succeed. 

The author is a German by birth and an American by nationality; and he 
taught for a number of years in Switzerland. He has succeeded in obtaining, 
from this background, an unusually detached, almost Olympian, view both of 
history and modern politics. Unfortunately his style is that of a German writing 
English, and it makes the 500 pages hard going. This is a great pity, for he uses 
historical learning shrewdly in describing the situation to-day. 

A. F. ENsor 
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DEMOCRACY AND PrRoGREsS. By David McCord Wright. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1948. xvii + 220 pp. 8}” x 5%”. $3.50. 

THIs is a challenging book by the Professor of Economics and lecturer in law 
at the University of Virginia. Written for American readers it has a wider 
appeal. For it is an attempt to interpret some of the dynamics of democracy not 
only from the economic point of view, but also in the light of international 
relations, philosophy, zsthetic and moral values. 

The writer claims that he has long accepted his position ‘as an illegitimate 
child in any political family reunion. One who shares neither the complacent 
acceptance of laissez faire nor yet the uncritical ‘“Whole Hog’’ attitude towards 
planning’ (p. xvii). He finds that writers like Hayek have extolled the merits of 
the competitive system, while largely omitting its problems; whilst opposing 
critics have elaborated the problems and largely omitted the merits. 

‘The philosophy of life which the writer feels to be the most fundamentally 
democratic and the one hitherto most congenial to the modern man, is the 
philosophy of the Artist—the searcher’ (p. 197). Yet he faces the dilemma that 
‘if we make men free they become creative, and if they become creative they are 
apt to create trouble for themselves’ (p. 197). 

The writer has some hard things to say about some educationalists and also 
some fellow economists. The book is well written and it is to be hoped that there 
will be an English edition. Eric J. PATTERSON 


REFLECTIONS ON OuR AGE: Lectures delivered at the Opening Session of 
UNESCO at the Sorbonne University, Paris. Introduction by David Hard- 
man, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Education. Foreword by 
Stephen Spender. London, Allan Wingate, 1948. 347 pp. 84” x 5}”. 18s. 


THE question whether UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization) is serving any useful purpose, and the further 
question whether, if it is not, it can be made to do so, lie outside the range of this 
notice. We are concerned with the volume simply as a collection of twenty-three 
lectures on a wide range of subjects by twenty-three learned men of various 
nationalities, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans predominating. Eleven 
lectures are grouped under the heading of Culture, seven under Science, and five 
under Education. There is much food for thought in all these lectures, some of it 
not easily digestible. There is a general impression that we are at the opening of 
a new age which, for good or evil, will be very different from the age now closing ; 
that much with which we are familiar, and to which we are perhaps attached, 
will have to be scrapped and other things, perhaps much better, but to which we 
are not in the least attached, put in their place; and this putting will be a very 
difficult business. 

An interesting but distractingly miscellaneous collection. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


INEVITABLE PEACE. By Carl Joachim Friedrich. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xiv + 294 pp. 
Index. 9” x 6”. $4.75. 26s. 


THE title is calculated to surprise rather than to enlighten those who may 
encounter it. The book is, in fact, an exposition of Kant’s little essay Concerning 
Eternal Peace which was published exactly a hundred and fifty years before the 
establishment by charter of the present United Nations organization. The last 
forty pages of the book contain a new translation of Kant’s whimsical and 
perhaps ironical essay. In the main body of the book, Dr Friedrich demon- 
strates, with a wealth of learning, the relationship of the essay to the main body 
of Kant’s philosophical thought. He also traces the evolution of ideas on war 
and peace in Kant’s predecessors and successors. Such researches are of interest 
to the student of philosophic thought. How much influence such thought has 
had, or is ever likely to have, on the maze of reiterated blunders which we call 
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practical statesmanship is a very large and difficult problem on which your 
reviewer would be unwise to embark. D. C. SOMERVELL 


Civitas HUMANA: A HUMANE ORDER OF SociETy. By Wilhelm Répke. Trans- 
lated from the German by Cyril Spencer Fox. London, William Hodge, 
1948. xxiv + 235 pp. Index. 83” x 54”. 21s. 


Tus is one of the well-nigh innumerable attempts to diagnose the social and 
international disease of the world and to prescribe remedies. The writer defines 
the disease as collectivism, social, political and economic, the obliteration of the 
individual in the mass and the control of the mass by the techniques with which 
we are all too familiar. The development of science during the past century has 
proved too rapid for the health of the social structure. As for remedies, no one 
line of treatment will suffice. The trouble is as much moral asinstitutional. Nec 
vitia nec remedia. . .. We can endure neither our sickness nor our medicine, as 
Livy remarked at what may have been nearly the same stage in the decadence of 
the Hellenic society. The author’s remedies are along the lines of a chastened 
and modernized Liberalism. 

The book is an earnest and careful study, and its conclusions are already 
widely accepted in Britain. It is difficult to discover anything new in the argu- 
ment, and the Teutonic style, not much mitigated by translation, makes 
laborious reading. D. C. SOMERVELL 


Power Potitics. By Martin Wight. 2nd imp. London, New York, Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1949. 66 pp. (‘Looking Forward’ Pamphlets, 
No. 8.) 7" X 5". 2s. 50 cents. 


Mr Wicut has written a clear and sensible introduction to some of the most 
tangled problems in politics. His plan is to begin with a historical survey of the 
rise of Great Powers and of their relations up to 1914. He follows this with a 
description of the workings of the Balance of Power and of the two systems with 
which an attempt has been made to replace this—the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. The last section discusses the relation between power and 
morality, well-written and interesting but too short to do justice to the greatest 
of political themes. Mr Wight might well have expanded this part of his 
pamphlet at the expense of some of his historical introduction. 

The most serious omission is any analysis of the elements of power, the com- 
plex relation of economic resources, political institutions, traditions, and beliefs, 
which constitute the power of a Great Power. For power is not a simple addition 
sum of coal and steel production plus population figures : it includes as well more 
intangible factors like political maturity, political education, and the values of 
a civilization. However, Mr Wight’s pamphlet provides an excellent starting 
point for such further speculation, and has the advantages of being easily read 
and of having been written without cant. ALAN BULLOCK 


TowaARDs WORLD GOVERNMENT. By Bertrand Russell. London, The New 
Commonwealth, 1948. 12 pp. 8” x 5}”. 6d. 


Our species, Mr Russell says, now faces the most important issue ‘since it 
emerged from the ape’. Mankind cannot long survive unless great wars are pre- 
vented. This is possible only if we have an irresistible world government 
charged, at any rate at first, only with the powers necessary for preserving 
peace. A first step is to establish international control of atomic energy, which 
the willing nations should ‘insist’ upon, even to the point of war. War will be 
less destructive if it comes before the Russians, as well as the Americans, have 
atomic bombs. 

The twelve pages could not offer a more concentrated challenge to think in 
terms appropriate to this ‘atomic age’. But the title is rather misleading; do 
not look here for a realistic summary of problems of advance towards world 
government. W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
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THE WuiITE MANn’s PEAcE: An Oriental View of our Attempts at making World 
Peace. By No-Yong Park. Foreword by Arthur N. Holcombe. Boston, 
Meador, 1948. xii + 252 pp. 84” x 6”. $3.00. 

WITH a wealth of verbiage, Dr Park emphasizes the obvious: the state of 
anarchy is the sole cause of war, and no peace plan can succeed which does not 
strike directly at the heart of the ultimate cause, the state of international 
anarchy. He has no difficulty in showing that previous attempts at remedying 
this state of affairs have proved fruitless, and that in the meantime wars have 
grown more and more costly and destructive. Hence, the only hope of the world 
lies in a United Nations organization which will be a global counterpart of the 
United States of America—or of the Iroquois League. The nations must have 
‘the will and determination to act together for the preservation of peace and 
justice’; then ‘all the seemingly indissoluble problems will melt away in an 
atmosphere of friendship’ (p. 166). He comes ultimately to the conclusion that 
the outstanding obstacle to this millennial State is the existence of two rival 
Power blocs, therefore ‘What the United States and the Soviet Union must do 
is to put all their power and resources behind the world organization and drive 
forward uncompromisingly toward the single purpose of strengthening it’ 
(p. 180). But the bear may not willingly lie down with the eagle, in which case 
there must be another war to end wars: ‘Should any State refuse to support 
such collective movements—it should be overthrown—by peaceful means if 
possible, by force if necessary’ (p. 245). 

Dr Park particularly examines conditions in China: he gives an interesting 

account of the various attempts to reconcile the communists and the nationalists, 
only to find that they are alike the tools of the rival Power blocs. China cannot 
work out her own salvation; the puzzle cannot be solved without co-operation 
between the United States of America and the Soviet Union, but ‘if the powerful 
states work together, they can create peace in China with a wave of the wand’ 
(p. 213). 
Dr Park’s historical accuracy is illustrated by his statement (p. 25) that 
‘The first gift of the Old World to the New World was two shiploads of English 
convicts who were sent in 1494 to colonize the New World’; he demonstrates his 
sense of proportion when he says (p. 171), that ‘Bevin then made probably the 
most disgraceful statement which could have been made by any statesman 
believing in the four freedoms. He said that newspapers have three functions: 
“to amuse, to entertain, and to misinform’’.’ W. STARK TOLLER 


CONSTITUTIONAL DICTATORSHIP: Crisis Government in the Modern Democracies. 
By Clinton L. Rossiter. Princeton, Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. ix + 322 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $5.00. 
27s. 6d. 

As the author of this book shows, economic and military crises have re- 
peatedly confronted modern States during the last generation, and there is no 
reason to believe that they will arise less frequently in the coming years. Mr 
Rossiter describes and analyses the use of emergency powers to deal with such 
crises in France, Great Britain, and the United States, and the famous Article 
48 under the Weimar Republic. Nothing seems to be gained by equating this 
development with the one-man dictatorship of the Roman Republic. A distinc- 
tion should have been drawn, moreover, between the use of emergency powers in 
time of war and of peace. An analysis in political rather than legal terms would 
have shown that the really significant fact in what Mr Rossiter calls ‘constitu- 
tional dictatorship’ is the suspension of the ordinary rights of party opposition, 
which form the real check on government. During war it is natural for opposi- 
tion to be restricted, usually by agreement, or even dropped until hostilities are 
ended. The use of emergency powers in time of peace is a different matter. It is 
generally for the purpose of enabling a government to force its policy through 
against opposition ; and it indicates, either that the normal constitutional powers 
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of government are inadequate to its normal tasks, or else that social and 
political tensions have reached such a pitch that government can only be carried 
on by limiting or suppressing the accepted right of opposition. No amount of 
calling such action constitutional will make it other than an implicit recognition 
that democratic institutions are failing to work. From a legal point of view the 
‘decree-laws’ used by the French in various attempts to deal with financial 
difficulties may fall into the same category as the expedients adopted by war- 
time governments. But while the latter were evidence of constitutional strength, 
the former were merely a temporary device serving as a substitute for the 
necessary fundamental reforms. The failure of the author’s attempt to group all 
uses of emergency powers together under a single heading—and that the rather 
misleading one of ‘constitutional dictatorship’—is indicated by the platitudinous 
nature of the conclusions he is driven to in his last chapter. This is a pity, 
because the separate studies which form the main body of the book are thorough, 
scholarly, and in themselves very useful. ALFRED COBBAN 


THE European Spirit. By Karl Jaspers. Translated with an introduction 
by Ronald Gregor Smith. London, S.C.M. Press, 1948. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR JASPERS’ essay was well worth translating. A Christian exis- 
tentialist, he is one of the main philosophical forces in post-war Germany, and 
his analysis of the breakdown of European civilization 1s profound. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


LAW 


Les SourcEs DU Droit INTERNATIONAL. Etude sur la jurisprudence de la Cour 
Permanente de Justice Internationale. By Max Serensen. Copenhagen, 
Einar Munksgaard, 1946. 274 pp. Bibliog. Index. 93” x 6}”. Danish 
Kr.15. 

NEITHER lawyers nor legal science can hope to solve all international 
problems, but no small part of their contribution is to make clear the nature of 
the solutions they have to offer. If States are invited to submit their disputes to 
the arbitrament of international law, it seems up to legal science to clarify the 
rules that will be applied and perhaps to justify the claim of those rules to 
application. In text-books it is traditional to begin with an attempt at justifica- 
tion—with a theory of the ‘source of obligation’ of international law. But 
theoretical difficulties, clearly exposed by Mr Sgrensen in his first chapter, are 
inherent in any attempt at justification, and they are apt to embarrass all 
subsequent attempts to establish the ‘formal sources’ or creative agencies of 
international law. Yet these demand firm and clear foundations. 

An alternative procedure, based on the empirical traditions in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, is to examine the formal sources actually appealed to by inter- 
national tribunals. These will indicate the rules likely to be applied on future 
occasions, and provide States with a basis for judging, on its merits, the judicial 
method of settling international disputes. In place of a system, based on a 
disputable theory of obligation, States are then offered a method of finding 
solutions whose general nature is ascertainable. It will be seen to involve, as do 
all judicial procedures, a certain creative activity, determined empirically by 
the judicial tradition and the given cultural and historical situation. 

It is from this point of view that Mr Serensen examines the judgements and 
opinions of the Permanent Court. It is his thesis that these might have been 
predicted as well, or perhaps better, from a general consideration of the nature 
of its task as from the guidance given by Article 38 of its Statute. In particular, 
he shows that this article did not deter the Court from giving more than an 
auxiliary role to precedent, or from taking equitable considerations into account 
without special authorization. 

In a short review one cannot do justice to the scholarly analysis with which 
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Mr Sorensen supports his main contentions. His work should be read by all 
serious students of international law. B. E. Kine 


TRATADO DE DirEITo DipLomAtico. By Rubens Ferreira de Mello. Rio de 
Janeiro, Ministério das Relagoes Exteriores, 1948. 2 vols. I: vi + 458 


pp. II: vi+ 351 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9$” x 6}”. 150 cruzeiros. 


EXPERTS in semantics may have doubts about the scope or even the existence 
of ‘diplomatic law’, Dr Rubens de Mello admits that international law and 
‘diplomatic law’ are often confused; he postulates without discussion that the 
latter is complementary to the former but exists as an independent science, 

This work is a manual of diplomatic practice written by an official of the 
Brazilian Foreign Ministry and is the first work of its kind in Portuguese. It is 
intended primarily for diplomatic students, but will no doubt be of great use to 
active as well as potential members of the Brazilian Foreign Service. It contains 
fairly comprehensive information on the machinery of diplomacy both of Brazil 
and of other countries; a selection is given of diplomatic precedents in three lan- 
guages; there is included much purely Brazilian material, down to instructions 
on the handling of correspondence in Brazilian chancelleries throughout the 
world; also a useful chapter on international organizations. 

This book contains innumerable quotations from other authorities but little 
that is original. The references to the diplomatic practice of other States are so 
summarized as to be sometimes misleading (for example, the failure to mention 
‘executive agreements’ in connexion with the requirement of the United States 
Constitution that treaties should be ratified by the Senate (vol. 2, p. 52), and the 
reason given for appointing ministers to subordinate posts in British Embassies 
abroad (vol. 2, p. 124)). Some readers may reluctantly disagree with the state- 
ment that the policy of appointing women to diplomatic posts is being gradually 
abandoned (vol. I, p. 209). In the section on international agencies, the I.L.O. 
could well be given more space, and the International Children’s Fund is omitted. 
Nevertheless the book is to be welcomed as a useful work of reference not only 
for Brazilian diplomats, who are playing an expanding role in world diplomacy, 
but also for others who are dealing with them, whether in Rio or abroad. 

A. H. ROBERTSON 


A ConcisE HIsTORY OF THE LAw oF Nations. By Arthur Nussbaum. New 
York, London, Macmillan, 1947. xi + 361 pp. Index. 8}” x 5}”. $4.50. 
22s. 6d. 


Not the least difficult problem for the historian of international law is how to 
arrange the material. Professor Nussbaum’s solution of the problem has the 
merit of simplicity. There is a chapter for Antiquity, another for the Middle 
Ages, and thereafter one chapter for each century from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth. It could be criticized, but then so could any scheme of arrangement; 
and there is much to be said, in a student’s text-book, for dividing the stuff up 
quite ruthlessly into neat slices all more or less of a size. Within each chapter 
there comes first a summary statement of the chief political events of the period, 
then an exposition of the writings of the chief publicists of the period, and some- 
thing about their personal background. The exposition of doctrine is learned and 
thorough yet manages to remain elementary in the best sense of the word. 

There has long been a need for just such a book, and our only quarrel is with 
the title: it is not, with respect, a history of international law but a history of the 
literature of international law. A history of international law should deal with 
the development of the content of the rules actually observed from time to time 
between States, and that is by no means always the same as the rules enunciated 
in the writings of the classical publicists. A summary of the notions of peneeny 
Bentham about English law set against the background of main trends of Englis 
political history at the time would doubtless provide valuable reading for the 
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young jurist: but we should be astonished if this exercise were called a history of 
English law in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

As an elementary exposition of the development of the theory and doctrine of 
international law Professor Nussbaum’s work is admirable; but there is still an 
urgent need for someone to do for international law what Maitland did for 
Equity. Ys. 


DiE GRUNDRECHTE DER STAATEN IM VOLKERRECHT. Eine kritische Untersuchung 
ihrer Grundlagen. By Dr Karl Bernhard Graf. Basle, Verlag von Helbing 
und Lichtenhahn, 1948. 208 pp. (Faculty of Laws of Basle University, 
Institute of International Law and International Relations) 9}” x 6}”. 
Price unknown. 


Dr Grar’s thorough examination of the so-called fundamental rights of 
States in the doctrine of international law and in the texts of the League of 
Nations Covenant and of the United Nations Charter is—as far as it goes—a 
competent piece of scholarship. It suffers from a not uncommon concentration 
on the views of writers, from an unrealistic separation of the theory from the 
practice of the League of Nations and United Nations, and from total uncon- 
cern with the jurisprudence of international and national courts and with the 
diplomatic practice of individual States, including that of Switzerland, the 
author’s own country. A drastic shift in emphasis in these directions might have 
assisted in reducing to its proper proportions an ideology which, on the whole, 
tends to inflate unduly the nghts of States as distinct from their duties under 
international law. G. SCHWARZENBERGER 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


WorkKSsHOP OF SECURITY. By Paul Hasluck. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire; 
London, Wadley & Ginn, 1948. 181 pp. 8?” x 5}”. 15s. 

Mr HaAsLuck, formerly Counsellor-in-Charge of the Australian Mission to the 
United Nations and Acting Representative on the Security Council and Atomic 
Energy Commission, writes on the maintenance of peace and security in terms of 
the functions, powers, and experiences of the Security Council. This is no hand- 
book; it is without index, appendices, or footnotes, and was written under travel 
conditions, largely without reference to official records, between May 1946 and 
September 1947. It is, in effect, a forceful, sometimes impassioned, plea for 
recognition that the Council belongs to a system based on principle not power, 
working by the methods of co-operation, not through the play of rivalries. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION YEARBOOK 1948. Edited on behalf of the United 
Nations Association by H. R. Madol and others. Introduction by the Rt. 
Hon. Anthony Eden. London, Hutchinson, 1948. 350 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
8}” X 5$”. 25s. 

THE need for support for the United Nations is emphasized both by Air 
Vice-Marshal Donald Bennett in a prefatory note and by the Rt. Hon. 
Anthony Eden in the introduction. After an analysis of the aims and work of 
the United Nations Association and of the World Federation, the remainder and 
larger part of the yearbook relates to the work of the United Nations, the 
International Court of Justice, and the specialized agencies. D. P. ETLINGER 


AN INTERNATIONAL GENERAL STAFF. By Lt.-Col. G. A. Rowan-Robinson. 
London, New Commonwealth, 1948. 32 pp. 7” x 43”. Price unknown. 
SINcE the death of Lord Davies of Llandinam there has been less active 

advocacy of an International Police Force to enforce universal order and justice, 

possibly because it was hoped that the United Nations Security Council would 
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fill that gap in the structure of the League of Nations. This objective unhappily 
still awaits realization; when it is achieved, the organization and methods out- 
lined in this little pamphlet by Colonel Rowan-Robinson should prove a useful 
guide. The author discusses the delicate problem of an International General 
Staff on sound lines, based on the experiences of an Allied Command afforded by 
the Second World War. JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


YEARBOOK 1947-1948 OF THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE. The Hague, 
International Court of Justice, 1948. 158 pp. Tables. 9%” x 6}”. Price 
unknown. 


THIs is the second Yearbook to be issued by the International Court of Jus- 
tice. It contains a most valuable bibliography. For the rest, it is divided into 
chapters dealing with the composition of the Court, its Statutes and Rules, its 
jurisdiction, its meetings and decisions to date, its publications and finances. 
Some of these chapters merely refer back to what was said in the first Yearbook 
and one cannot well be read without the other. As the intention of the 
publication is to provide general information, this resort to incorporation by 
reference is to be regretted. A descriptive work, more on the lines of the League 
of Nations Union’s Essential Facts about the League of Nations, would serve the 
purpose better. CLIVE PARRY 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC ENERGY. By P. M. S. 
Blackett. London, Turnstile Press, 1948. viii + 216 pp. Bibliog. 83” x 
54”. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR BLACKETT, the holder of a Chair at Manchester University and 
1948 Nobel-laureate in Physics, suggests that the U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would have been wise to aim at a less idealistic solution of the hard 
problem which it was set of devising a scheme for the international control of 
this new source of power. The ideal solution—complete security for all States— 
might well, had it succeeded, have opened the way to the control of all weapons 
of mass destruction, and eventually to an elimination of war itself as an instru- 
ment of national policy. But it has not succeeded, and Professor Blackett thinks 
that the risk should now be taken of revising the standard of security at which 
the scheme aimed. The able technicians who assisted previously could easily 
restate their requirements in the light of any new objective which might be laid 
down by the political authorities. The author holds that the danger of a few 
bombs existing in the arsenals of various countries could have little influence in 
any major war, and that a much less onerous scheme of control would suffice to 
prevent large-scale manufacture. His argument in support of this may not be 
fully watertight but it is certainly worth study; and since, fortunately, the 
Assembly has decided to ask the A.E.C. to continue its work, it is possible for the 
situation to be reviewed in the light of what this book advances—disregarding 
its odd tendency to view in a rosy light any Soviet attitudes, and to be critical of 
the natural degree of caution showed by the United States in handling a situation 
for which that State feels so deep a responsibility. H. E. WIMPERIS 


AMERICAN OPINION ON WoRLD AFFAIRS IN THE ATOMIC AGE. By Leonard S. 
Cottrell and Sylvia Eberhart, with a foreword by Frederick Osborn, Deputy 
U.S. Representative, U.N. Atomic Energy Commission. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xix + 152 pp. 
Tables. 8” x 5}”. I4s. 


Tuts book claims to be a survey of the American attitude to foreign affairs 
especially in relation to atomic energy. Actually it is a summary of the result of 
a ‘poll’ of a selected sample of the American public based upon the answers 
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given to a number of questions. A typical question is, ‘How long do you think it 
will be before the other countries are able to make the atomic bomb?’ It is 
strange that anyone should attach value to answers given by a lay public to this 
and similar questions. H. E. W. 


Atomic IMPASSE 1948: A Collection of Speeches by Frederick Osborn, Deputy 
United States Representative to the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948. iv+48 pp. 
(Department of State, rire 3272. International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 14.) 9” x 5%”. 15 cents. 


THESE speeches, given between April 1947 and July 1948, describe the hope- 
ful spirit in which work on the Atomic Energy Commission was started and the 
growing disappointment and frustration caused by the Russian attitude. They 
reiterate the ideas on which the American attitude is based. Both the author’s 
sincerity and the reasons for his disappointment are obviously genuine. Sig- 
nificantly the latest speech is the one which goes back to published statements 
on Soviet political theory and shows the unco-operative attitude to be a logical 
consequence. This prompts the question whether the initial optimism was ever 
justified and whether more advance knowledge and experience of Russian theory 
and practice might not have allowed the Commission to develop more effective 
methods of negotiation. R. E. PEIERLS 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


THE NEw Economics: Keynes’ Influence on Theory and Public Policy. Edited 
by Seymour E. Harris. London, Dobson, 1948. xxii + 686 pp. Illus. 
Bibliog. Index. 84” x 53”. 30s. 


IN spite of its sub-title, and although it contains a complete bibliography of 


Keynes's works and several chapters of a biographical character, this book is in | 


fact about the last phase of Keynes’s work, the phase of the General Theory. 
And although it contains a considerable number of chapters specially written for 
it, largely by the Editor (who is Professor of Economics at Harvard University), 
this book is less a deliberate appraisal of the last phase of Keynes’s work than a 
collection of the most important reviews and articles concerned with the General 
Theory which have already appeared in print. It is in fact a further example of 
those exceedingly useful collections of articles from recent periodicals which have 
lately become a feature of American economic literature. 

So great is the field to draw upon that it will not be surprising if most readers 
regret the omission of some favourite item from the great Keynesian con- 
troversy. It is perhaps especially likely that many will regret the omission of 
Mr Hicks’s masterly article ‘Mr Keynes and the Classics,’ which was first pub- 
lished in Econometrica. One cannot, however, have everything, and the selection 
presented is one for which all students of economics will be grateful. 

The book does full justice—so far as one can judge at this date—to Keynes’s 
enormous influence both on economic thought and on policy. Although books 
such as this tend to be written by enthusiasts—a fact for which the cautious 
reader makes due allowance—there can be little danger here of over-drawing. 
The consequences of the General Theory are before our eyes in the legislation, the 
economic administrative practice, and the academic teaching of every advanced 
country in the western world. The student of general affairs, no less than the 


student of economics who wishes to understand these consequences, will find | 


much of Professor Harris’s book of very great service to him. In particular, the 
student of economics, who is liable to find the General Theory as obscure as it is 
important, will find the collection of interpretations by the leading economists of 
the time invaluable. A. J. Brown 
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REBUILDING THE WoRLD Economy: America’s Role in Foreign Trade and In- 
vestment. By Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich A. Lutz. With the 
Report and Recommendations of the Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations. Foreword by Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1947. xiii + 434 pp. Bibliog. Index. Charts. Tables. 9}” x 6”. 
$3.50. 

Tuis book reflects the kind of outlook on economic affairs which is common 
to large groups of economists on both sides of the Atlantic, and which, despite 
a tinge of optimism perhaps slightly more pronounced than recent events 
justify, constitutes a solid and hopeful basis for long-term co-operation between 
the United Kingdom and the United States. In the first place it is an outlook 
based on a healthy empiricism. Professors Buchanan and Lutz, in their first five 
chapters, give a very readable and careful account of the factors which led to the 
growth of a world economy in the nineteenth century, and of the way in which 
the disappearance or weakening of some of these factors, through war, depres- 
sion, and the general trend of development, has led to a vast disequilibrium 
between the two hemispheres, which is examined in two of its main aspects 
under the titles of ‘the British problem’ and ‘the American problem’. The possi- 
bilities of correcting this disequilibrium by exchange-rate manipulation, by lend- 
ing, and by changes in commercial policy, are then examined in the light both of 
the empirical evidence and of modern economic theory. The conclusions are not 
startling, but they are based on a sound appreciation of the quantitative magni- 
tudes concerned. It is shown that free exchanges cannot be hoped for in the 
immediate future by reason of the size of the disequilibrium; that the volume of 
long-term lending needed to close the present ‘gap’ is enormous and would 
rapidly increase to fantastic proportions if the gap were not narrowed; and that 
no organization designed to operate in relatively settled conditions (as were the 
‘Bretton Woods Twins’) can hope to do more than survive in the troubled years 
through which we are still passing. All three of the main instruments of adjust- 
ment referred to above will, as it is made clear, be needed to reach any eventual 
settlement, but in the meantime the authors clearly foresee the need for some- 
thing like the European Recovery Programme (which had not been adumbrated 
when the book was written). For an eventual solution of the main problem, the 
necessity of American tariff-reduction is clearly shown, after both the desir- 
ability and the limitations of a long-term overseas lending and development 
programme have been fully discussed. 

The book ends with a report and recommendations by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It must be emphasized, however, that the value of the book 
as a whole, to British readers especially, is likely to lie not in the conclusions 
nor in any quality to which justice can be done in a brief review, but in the mass 
of information about the world economy which is marshalled to throw light on 
what are, by this time, relatively familiar problems. A. J. BRowN 


THE TRADE OF NATIONS. By Michael Heilperin. London, Longmans; New 
York, Knopf, 1948. xiv + 241 pp. Index. 84” x 54”. Igs. 6d. $3.00. 

Tuis book contains a lucid statement of the case for free trade and something 
like the ‘rules of the game’ associated with the old international gold standard. 
To a lively and amusing attack on the traditional protectionist forces, arising 
from vested interest, Mr Heilperin adds an attack on the newer forces which he 
believes to act in the same direction—those which arise from the attempt to 
secure ‘full employment’ within the principal countries, and from the belief that 
a large volume of international trade is a symptom rather than a necessary basis 
of world prosperity. 

In spite of its clear and interesting style, and the undeniable soundness of 
many of the economic principles which the book re-states, however, it is very 
hard for the reader—on this side of the Atlantic, especially—to escape a sense of 
unreality. This is probably due in the main to three factors. In the first place, 
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Mr Heilperin is not greatly interested in the difficulties that arise in a situation of 
acute disequilibrium, such as exists between the New World and the Old at 
present. In such a situation a rapid restoration of equilibrium (i.e., a limitation 
of the Old World’s adverse balance of payments to the level which the New 
World is prepared to finance by long-term lending justified by the traditional 
commercial considerations) is not even desirable, because it would involve 
starvation, political chaos, and an indefinite postponement of recovery in parts 
of the Old World. (This, of course, is the proposition which forms the logical 
economic foundation of the European Recovery Programme.) In the second 
place, when the world trading system is placed as far from equilibrium as it is 
now, any partial application of the rules (of non-discrimination, etc.) which are 
appropriate to an equilibrium situation is bound to restrict the scope for inter- 
national trade, while a full application of them is out of the question until a 
nearer approach to fundamental equilibrium is achieved. These are, of course, 
‘short-term’ considerations, though to a European they may well seem to fill the 
prospect as far ahead as it is useful to look—hence the ‘escape clauses’ in the 
Havana Charter. The third point of unreality in Mr Heilperin’s treatment is 
concerned, however, with long-run considerations. The suggestion that world 
prosperity is primarily dependent on the volume of world trade is, surely, at 
variance with all the findings of economic research in this field in the last 
generation. Not more than a tenth of the world’s output of goods and services 
has ever been internationally traded; by what kind of magic is that tenth made 
the determinant of the volume of the other nine-tenths? Admittedly inter- 
national trade is very important, if only because it is more liable to fluctuation 
and obstruction than many other flows in the economic system; but gross 
internal investment in all the countries of the world is perhaps even more the 
plaything of business confidence and State policy—and for most countries it is 
quantitatively far more important as a determinant of prosperity than their 
external transactions necessarily are. This is true particularly of the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that the people of that country will not be per- 
suaded—as some of them might be by a careless reading of Mr Heilperin’s book 
—that their contribution to world prosperity could stop short, even in a hypo- 
thetical settled future, at the advocacy and practice of free trade. 
A. J. BRowN 


ECONOMIC POLICY FOR A FREE Society. By Henry C. Simons. Prefatory note 
by Aaron Director. Chicago, University of Chicago Press; London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948. ix + 353 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 5}”. 
$3.15. 2Is. 

Tuts book is a collection of the essays of the late Professor Simons, including 
his best known paper, A Positive Program for Laissez Faire, which remains the 
most descriptive title of his work as a whole. The collection had been projected 
before his death, and it starts off with an essay setting forth his ‘Political Credo’, 
which he wrote expressly as an introduction. 

‘Power always corrupts’ (p. 23), and Professor Simons’s libertarianism was 
directed especially against too much centralized power. A centralized authority 
for defence is unavoidable (p. 15), and there are other matters, such as customs 
tariffs and monetary policy, which are properly entrusted to the central authority 
in a federation. But the central authority should be strictly subject to the rule of 
law (p. 18). 

These principles are appropriate to a federal community like the United 
States, but Professor Simons looked forward to their being eventually applied 
to a world government, and, transitionally, to a ‘democratic free-trade bloc 


comprising the United States, Great Britain and the Dominions, the Low | 


Countries, Norway and Sweden’ (p. 243). 


In regard to protective tariffs, he was willing to make some concession to | 
tariff autonomy, ‘cherished, and exercised as an attribute of freedom’ (p. 252); | 
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but the freedom he aspired to would include freedom from monopoly, the mono- 
poly not only of trusts but of trade unions. 

He laid great stress on the need for stable money. Professor Director says, in 
his prefatory note, that it is in the monetary-fiscal field that ‘Simons’ great 
originality is most in evidence’. This is perhaps claiming a little too much. The 
proposals made (Chapters IX and X) are of very recent date. They are better 
described as fanciful than as original, and it may well be supposed that Simons, 
had he survived, would have been willing to reconsider them. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


L’EQUILIBRE ECONOMIQUE DES INTERETS MonpIAUx. By Jean Sriber. Paris, 
Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1948. 154 pp. 84” x 54”. 230 /frs. 


THIS is a disappointing book. It begins with an interesting analysis of the 
classical mechanism of international equilibrium as expounded by J. Rueff and 
the alternative view put forward by A. Aftalion. But having made some useful 
points in this part, the author fails to build on the foundations he has made. 
Instead, he ends with an uninspiring discussion of investment, comparative cost, 
and Manoilesco’s argument for protection. D. J. MoRGAN 


LEs CRISES DE RECONVERSION ET LA POLITIQUE ECONOMIQUE D’APRES-GUERRE. 
By Alain Barrére. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1947. 230 pp. Tables. 9?” x 6}”. 
230 frs. 

IN this interesting book the author, who is at the University of Toulouse, has 
distinguished between the problems of reconversion from a war to a peace 
economy and the problems of a more normal cyclical nature. He discusses recon- 
version problems in relation to the United States, Britain, and France in the 
period 1918-22 and then proceeds, at first analytically, to examine the issues of 
policy that arise. He ends with a brief study of reconversion policies in the 
United States and France since 1945. D. J. MORGAN 


ECONOMIC SECURITY AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM: Can We Have Both? By 
Albert Lauterbach. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. iv+178 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8” x 5}”. 
$2.50. 14s. 

STARTING with the proposition that the two great fears of the world today 
are depression and oppression, the author first considers the consequences of 
laissez faire and totalitarian systems, and then, having argued that neither is 
acceptable, discusses the various kinds of ‘planning’ and the various political 
safeguards which may be called upon to hold these two fears at bay. While his 
discussion may be useful as a first approach to this enormous theme, it can 
hardly be said that it goes deep enough to make any important contribution. 
Indeed neither on the economic nor on the political side is there any very helpful 
analysis of the real issues involved. Mr Lauterbach arrives at conclusions with 
which very many readers will agree, but they are so general that they are likely 
to throw little light on the perplexities of those living in a community which 
daily encounters the problem—in its many forms—of reconciling general direc- 
tion of the economy with freedom and administrative justice. A. J. BROWN 


Do.iars, Goops, AND PEACE AND THE TOOLS FOR THE TASK. By Thomas P. 
Brockway and Thomas K. Ford. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
1948. 63 pp. Illus. (Headline Series No. 68.) 8” « 54”. 35 cents. 


TuIs pamphlet seeks to expound, in the simplest terms and with the help of 
several pictorial diagrams, the necessity for and implications of a liberal trade 
policy on the part of the United States. The reader is faced with the fact of the 
United States’ enormous economic power, the great part played by American 
tariffs in restricting world prosperity between the world wars, and the nature of 
the choice between old-fashioned imperialism and economic assistance designed 
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to promote development. There is also a useful chapter summarizing the 
machinery of international economic co-operation at present in existence. 


A. J. BRowN 


THE AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. By E. Ronald 
Walker. New York, London, Oxford University Press, 1947. xiii + 426 pp. 
Index. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) 9}” x 6". $6.00. 30s. 

THIS, presumably, will come to be regarded as the standard work on the war 
economy and the immediate post-war adjustment of a belligerent which, despite 
its small population, showed itself to be, in the military as well as the economic 
sense, considerably more than a typical ‘small Power’. Certainly the problems of 
economic mobilization and demobilization were of the same kind for Australia 
as for the other advanced countries which were deeply involved in the war, and 
which had the good fortune to preserve their economies from disruption. It is 
not possible in a brief review to give anything like a summary of the ground 
which this book covers; it must suffice to say that it is comprehensive and 
thorough. It deals fully with the administrative as well as the more purely 
economic problems, including price-control (in which Australia was peculiarly 
successful), and wartime industrial development, which has left a permanent 
legacy. 

On reconstruction and the future outlook there is less of major interest to be 
said. Economically, Australia stands in a fortunate position with a fairly high 
general standard of living already achieved and with great resources not irre- 
trievably committed to an undue degree of specialization in any one line of 
development. Apart from a determination to maintain full employment, the 
author is unable to point to any major aspiration likely to guide Australian 
economic policy. To the casual observer it seems to be in the field of immigra- 
tion and population policy that the most fateful decisions of the next generation 
will have to be taken, but they have not been taken yet. A. J. BROWN 


THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF EuroPE. By Geoffrey Crowther. Foreword 
by Homer D. Crotty. Claremont, California, Claremont College, 1948. 
ix + 79 pp. 8}” x 53”. $2.75. 

Tuils is the text of three lectures delivered by Mr Crowther in California in 
February 1948. Although few facts or arguments are presented which will be 
new to the student of international affairs, the book is admirable as an attempt 
to set the present troubles of Europe in their historical perspective. Mr Crowther 
points out that the problem of the economic survival of Europe is not different 
in essence from (say) that of the survival of the industrialized States of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Certainly it is useful to approach from this angle the 
economic problems of any part of the world which is reasonably well supplied 
with the main factors of production. It need hardly be said that these lectures 
are admirable also as examples of the presentation of European problems to 
an American audience. A. J. BRown 


BRITISH DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. By Henry Drummond-Wolff. Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. Lord Altrincham. London, Hutchinson, 1948. 
136 pp. 8}” x 5%”. 7s. 6d. 

OF the 136 pages of this work, the greater part is given up to reprints of such 
documents as the Bretton Woods Agreements, the United Nations Charter, 
and the American Loan Agreement. The fifty-two pages contributed by the 
author are devoted to an attack on the liberal trade policy which is being 
advanced by the United States, and especially on the most-favoured-nation 
clause. ‘Modification or abolition of the clause would allow of the formation of 
preferential groups or balanced economies’ by the ‘non-autarkic nations’ such 
as the Latin American Republics, etc., and ‘would remove the main obstacle to 
the full and unrestricted development of Imperial Preference’ (p. 50). 
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Preferential groups are a middle course between totalitarianism and expan- 
sionism. The loss of political and economic freedom characteristic of totalitarian- 
ism ‘is endured because of the social, national and ideological advantages that 
are deemed to accrue’ (p. 27). Expansionism is not very clearly defined; 
apparently, as applied by the United States, it means a policy of expanding that 
country’s favourable balance till American predominance is realized in a world 
government (pp. 24, 48-0). 

Totalitarianism and expansionism are both collecting satellites. Totali- 
tarianism ‘should be rejected’ notwithstanding its advantages; expansionism is 
wholly odious. If a third world war is to be avoided (p. 38), preferential groups 
provide the refuge. . G. HAWTREY 


INTERNATIONAL APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS OF UNDEVELOPED AREAS: Papers 
presented at the Round Table on Undeveloped Areas, Annual Conference of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, November 19-20, 1947. Foreword by Frank 
G. Boudreau and Clyde V. Kiser. New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1948. 76 pp. 9” x 6”. 25 cents. 

THESE nine papers were read at a symposium organized by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund with the aim of bringing together representatives of the various 
specialist studies relevant to the problems of the world’s ‘undeveloped areas’. 
Seven of the speakers are members of international agencies concerned with these 
problems. The general emphasis is on the demographic aspect—the fear that 
measures which take relatively rapid effect, such as the control of disease, may 
lead to an increase in population far outstripping any corresponding increase in 
productivity. The situation in Puerto Rico, where this has already happened, 
is the subject of one paper. A welcome element of concrete experience is intro- 
duced by Mr Samuel H. Thompson’s paper on methods of development and 
Professor Tugwell’s on the period of his Governorship in Puerto Rico. 


L. P. MAIR 


OIL AND FOREIGN Poticy. By Michael Brooks. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1949. xi+143 pp. Bibliog. 7}” x 43”. 5s. 

TuIs book does not reveal any great knowledge of the oil industry, on any 
of its many sides. It is violently partisan and full of the grossest distortions and 
mis-statements. To the author, oil companies always control their Foreign 
Offices, except when the Foreign Office is controlling the oil company ; the pro- 
duction of oil is exploitation, failure to produce oil is shameful neglect or worse; 
Great Britain created the Arab League, in order to dominate the Middle East, 
and ‘control of oil production in the Middle East by British and American in- 
terests is assigned the role of slowing down rehabilitation in the war-devastated 
Soviet Union and New Democracies . . .’ (p. 100). ‘Wall Street monopolists are 
turning more and more to War and the preparation for War as a solution .. .’ 
(p. 98), and we are told of ‘the ferocious repression and terror against the Arab 
Progressive Movement, against the Trades Unions...’ (p. 99). With the best 
will in the world, one can gain little that is valuable from these pages. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


MIGRATION 


LEs MIGRATIONS INTERNATIONALES: Un Probléme Economique et Social. By 
H. A. Citréen. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1948. 184 pp. Bibliog. Table. 
(Editions Politiques, Economiques et Sociales.) 9” x 5$”. 240 /rs. 

M. CITROEN was an exile from France during the five years of the war. He 
spent part of his time in the intensive study of economic and social problems 
and, in particular, of international migrations. One result is the work under 
review. The author does not claim to have done more than to state the main 
facts and principles, but his book is a clear and orderly exposition of these, and 
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is a valuable introduction to the further study of a very: big subject. Its value is 
enhanced by the fact that the French language is comparatively poor in dis- 
cussions of migration. M. Citréen examines the causes of migration, gives a 
concise history of immigration, analyses its economic effects, discusses the social 
and political aspects, and devotes three chapters out of eight to the origin, 
causes, and effects of restrictions on free immigration. Finally, he makes 
tentative proposals for the future. M. Citréen holds strong opinions on most of 
the subjects under review and is apt to condemn somewhat lightly actions and 
arguments which run contrary to them. For instance, he finds the opposition of 
Arabs to free immigration into Palestine so unreasonable and difficult to under- 
stand that he suggests as an explanation the fact that the Grand Mufti was an 
acolyte of Hitler. He is a firm believer in freedom of movement, subject to 
comparatively minor qualifications, and is a very strong critic of the restrictive 
and selective policy now practised by most nations. While one has much 
sympathy with his views in this respect, particularly regarding the policy of the 
United States, one feels that he dismisses somewhat too summarily the strength 
of the economic and political forces which have operated in favour of restriction 
during the past twenty-five years. In some directions there are, at the moment, 
signs of a more liberal policy, but generally there is a tightening rather than 
relaxation of selective processes. There is, unfortunately, little indication that 
countries of reception would accept the suggestion of M. Citrden that the United 
Nations, through the Economic and Social Council, should fix each year the 
number of immigrants which each country should receive, while the Inter- 
national Labour Office should act as the supervising agency in the interest both 
of the immigrants and of indigenous labour. HERBERT EMERSON 


INTER-WAR HISTORY 


DocUMENTS ON BriTISH FOREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. Second Series, Vol. 3, 
1931-32. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 
1948. xxvi + 617 pp. 2Is. 


THE documents in this volume refer to events which mark the watershed of 
inter-war history. Chapter 1 shows how a final settlement of the reparations 
problem was delayed through American reluctance to face realities and French 
fears that yielding on this issue would only encourage further German demands 
for revision of other portions of the Versailles settlement. In a revealing state- 
ment to the British Ambassador in Washington, the United States Secretary of 
State explained the necessity of keeping reparations distinct from war debts by 
pointing out that ‘if it were admitted that America’s associates in the war were 
merely passing on their reparations, U.S. Government would find themselves in 
position de facto of collecting reparations and the principle they had observed for 
twelve years would go by the board’ (p. 2). The preliminaries to the Disarma- 
ment Conference and its early stages are detailed in Chapters 4 and 5. Mean- 
while, as shown by interesting despatches from the British Ambassador in 
Berlin (Chapter 2), the position of the German Republic was rapidly deterior- 
ating and, when the Lausanne Conference finally met (Chapter 3), the Briining 
Government had already fallen. F. S. MARSTON 


SELECTED PAPERS OF ROBERT C. BINKLEY. Edited with a Biographical Sketch 
and a Bibliography by Max H. Fisch. Foreword by Luther H. Evans. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. xiii + 426 pp. Index. 84” x 53”. $5.00. 27s. 6d. 

“WHILE a war is in progress, the participants are preoccupied with the conse- 
quences they imagine will befall them if they lose, but will be averted if they 
win. In the period immediately after the war they are preoccupied with the dis- 
tribution of spoils and penalties. When the air has cleared it turns out that the 
penalties which can successfully be exacted are inconsequential in comparison 
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with the effects of the war which befall victors and vanquished alike’ (p. 10). 


_This is a main theme of one of Binkley’s articles, restated by the editor of this 


collection in his introduction, and he goes on to say that the writing of history 
tends to harmonize with these successive periods. The papers in this book which 
deal with the aftermath of the war of 1914; the Paris Peace Conference and its 
accumulating literature, and the ‘War Guilt’ clause in the Treaty of Versailles, 
clearly correspond to the third period. They are already well known to the 
student, if not to a wider public, but it is good to have them together in handy 
form and one could wish that more of the papers relating to the war and the 
inter-war years could have been included. 

Other interesting papers in the collection deal with the problem of the 
preservation of documents, their reproduction by various methods, and the 
long-term objectives which the archivist should set before himself. 


F. S. MARSTON 


1919-1939 FRIEDE OHNE SICHERHEIT. By Fritz Ruck. Stockholm, Bermann- 
Fischer Verlag, 1945. 405 pp. 7?” x 5}”. Price unknown. 

TuIs is a well-planned and objective short history of world affairs between 
the two wars, and is an addition to a series which includes translations of 
Willkie’s One World and Sumner Welles’s The Time of Decision. The main 
emphasis is on European developments, but the author deals in the necessary 
detail with peripheral problems such as Abyssinia and the relevant aspects of 
the Far Eastern question, and the work in general is characterized by a full and 
competent analysis of underlying economic factors. The final section (pp. 326— 
99), dealing with events after Hitler’s victory in 1933, is rather briefer and more 
factual than the rest. The author’s general position is shown by his statement 
that, with the murder of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the leaders of 
the one genuine German peace party, the most consistent opponents of German 
imperialism, were removed, and that German developments of the inter-war 
period can only be understood if it is assumed to have begun with the over- 
throw and not the achievement of a revolution. ‘Eine verpfuschte Revolution ist 
ein verpfuschtes Jahrhundert.’ However, other factors besides the unsolved 
German question contributed, as the author recognizes, to the prevention of 
a general condition of peace; he characterizes these in general terms as in- 
stability and uncertainty, and traces their influence on the economic, social, 
and political events of the whole period, noting destructive tendencies not 
merely in public life but in music, architecture, and literature. The whole work, 
without offering anything very new in the way of facts or interpretation, can be 
recommended as a sensible and comprehensive, if somewhat gloomy, presenta- 
tion of events. W. N. Mepticorr 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE WuitE House Papers oF Harry L. Hopxins: An Intimate History. By 
Robert E. Sherwood. Volume I. September 1939—January 1942. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948. xv + 491 pp. Illus. 83” x 53”. 25s. 

Mr SHERWOOD’s handling of Hopkins is superlative. His admiration and 
affection for his friend do not prevent him from treating him as a big enough 
figure to stand on his own feet without being propped. The excitement of the 
story recalls, not the achromatic figure of Colonel House, but the invalid Ameri- 
can whom John Buchan introduced into the counsels of the British governing 
class in the earlier war. But though Buchan’s fantasies always flew high in terms 
of power and rank, he did not make John S. Blenkiron an emissary from the 
President of the United States to the British Prime Minister. It must be under- 
stood that the book is as much about Roosevelt, and almost as much about 
Churchill, as about the great intermediary. On Roosevelt, it goes beside Miss 
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Perkins’s The Roosevelt I Knew. Of Churchill at the height of power it gives the 
best portrait we have yet had, and in the importance of its record, its literary skill 
(of a kind very different from Churchill’s), and its copiousness in the personal 
anecdotes and good reporting that are the great incidental fascination of con- 
temporary history, it will scarcely be outshone by Mr Churchill’s later volumes. 
The value of the book does not depend on documentary revelations—the 
mercenary standard by which historians too often judge new work. Its most im- 
portant additions to our knowledge of American policy, over the creation of the 
single Allied command, the problem of the second front, and relations with 
Russia, will come in the second volume. But Hopkins saw more aspects of the 
war at first hand than perhaps any other man, and his record is the record of the 
war as it appeared at top level. It illuminates the nature of leadership in demo- 
cratic politics, the resources of the American radical tradition, how the American 
constitutional system is really more flexible than the British, and a great many 
other matters; it gives one of the few convincing pictures of Stalin that this 
reviewer knows; but it stands as the finest book yet published about the Anglo- 
American war-time mix-up. The only deficiency of the English edition, perhaps 
unavoidable, is that we have to await the second volume for the references, 
sources, and index. MARTIN WIGHT 


CRUSADE IN Europe. By Dwight D. Eisenhower. London, Heinemann, 1948. 
xiv + 582 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. 84” x 5}”. 25s. 

ADVANCE notices of General Eisenhower's book Crusade in Europe have 
given a misleading impression. This is not a sensational book, nor does it seek to 
belittle the leaders of Great Britain. It is a perfectly straightforward account by 
an American, primarily for Americans, of the great operations in North Africa, 
the Mediterranean, and North West Europe which he conducted. It is not a deep 
book, nor does it deal with the war in other theatres except so far as is necessary 
for an understanding of the narrative. Its main interest lies in the light it throws 
on the character of General Eisenhower himself, and on the nature and quality of 
American leadership. The former was largely responsible for the unprecedented 
harmony of the Allied conduct of operations, and the latter for the crushing 
impact of the immense machinery of war which the Americans created and 
deployed within a space of three years. 

The Americans believe in the system of picking a man to do a job, and then 
letting him get on with it. It was fortunate for the Allies that General Marshall 
chose for the command of American forces in Europe a man so direct, so honest, 
and so single-minded. It was also fortunate that this same man was accepted by 
both Americans and British as the Allied Commander in Chief. There were times 
during the operations in Europe when the British Chiefs of Staff felt that General 
Eisenhower was not in full control of the strategic situation, and was not suf- 
ficiently experienced to direct the team of army-group commanders in the tac- 
tical battle. Eisenhower’s account shows that he had good reason for believing 
that his ideas and his methods were well-based, and that he was not the figure- 
head swayed by strong personalities below him that some critics have suggested. 
He knew how to get the best out of his Americans, and he had behind him in 
moments of stress the towering figure of General Marshall from whom he drew 
inspiration and moral strength. Anglo-American co-operation will be most fruit- 
ful if the leaders in both countries follow the example which Eisenhower set, and 
which shines out from the pages of his book. IAN JACOB 


LAVAL PARLE. Notes et mémoires rédigés par Pierre Laval dans sa cellule, avec 
une préface de sa fille et de nombreux documents inédits. Geneva, Constant 
Bourquin, 1948. 285 pp. Illus. (Editions du Cheval Ailé.) 8” x 54”. 225 /frs. 

OnE by one the living and the dead are adding their testimony of the role 
they played in the tragedy of the Second World War. This memoir was written 


+ Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1948, pp. 144-5. 
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by Laval for his defence before the High Court, in reply to an act of accusation 
which was in effect an indictment of his whole political career. He was not able 
to use it, for the trial, which threatened to throw as much discredit on the Court 
as on the accused, was hurriedly concluded. It adds little to our knowledge of 
the facts, but is valuable for an understanding of Laval. Behind the special 
pleading and equivocation of a man struggling desperately to save his life, his 
fundamental political outlook emerges, and first the conviction that, as he said 
in a speech of November 1943 to the maires of Cantal, ‘Toute ma vie, vous le 
savez, vous, a été un apostolat de la paix’ (p. 279). It is true, that from his 
defeatism in the First World War, through his association with Caillaux, his 
belief in Franco-German rapprochement, his negotiations with Mussolini, his 
conclusion of the Hoare—Laval agreement, and his intrigues with the Nazis by 
the agency of Fernand de Brinon, up to his opposition to the war in 1939-40, 
he consistently strove for peace at any price. Laval and his accusers were really 
in agreement on this point: the dispute lay over the wisdom of the policy of 
appeasement and the justifiability of collaboration with Nazis and Fascists; 
in other words, whether there are any principles in international politics superior 
to peace. Whatever the answer, Laval could hardly have been condemned on 
this score alone: too many others would have had to suffer with him. 

The charge of responsibility for the overthrow of the Third Republic he 
tried to evade by sheltering behind the authority of Pétain. Here, Jean 
Montigny’s eulogy of Laval,! written in 1940, and attributing to him the whole 
glory of the decision not to transfer the Government to North Africa and of the 
subsequent constitutional revolution, even if it exaggerated his influence, is 
rather unfortunate evidence against him. The fatal period for Laval, however, 
begins with his return to power in 1942. His attempt to make Pétain responsible 
for the broadcast phrase, ‘Je souhaite la victoire de l’Allemagne’, had roused 
the Marshal, in one of his few emergences from senile drowsiness during his 
trial, to an indignant repudiation. 

Laval’s defence of collaboration was based on a belief that the victory of 
Germany was definite and that France had to work her passage in the Nazi 
new order. Vanity played its part in his fall. The great middleman of French 
politics believed that he could occupy the same role in international affairs. 
He was the perfect politician for his generation, with no faith in any abstract 
ideas or ideals. Politics was another word for intrigue. The most cunning wire- 
puller would win. Such was the gospel according to Pierre Laval, and to many 
more besides. It brought him to a traitor’s grave, and civilization to the brink 
of irretrievable disaster. About the only thing to be said for Laval is to be found 
in the documents in the appendices, where Sauckel and Brinon express their 
suspicion that Laval was betraying the Nazis in their turn. ‘Je dois vous faire 
savoir’, wrote Sauckel to Hitler in August 1943, ‘que j’ai totalement perdu la 
foi en l’honnéte bonne volonté du président du Conseil frangais Laval’ (p. 267). 

With many of the ingredients for pathos, Laval’s memoir curiously fails to 
move the reader. To the end he remained a clever, too clever, politician. What is 
lacking is any spark of generosity or nobility of spirit. | ALFRED COBBAN 


THE PrRivATE Diaries (March 1940 to January 1941) oF PAUL BAuUDOUIN. 
Translated by Sir Charles Petrie. Foreword by Malcolm Muggeridge. 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948. 308 pp. 84” x 54”. 16s. 


PAUL BAUDOUIN, as a financial expert, was made M. Reynaud’s Under- 
Secretary of State and Secretary of the War Cabinet in April 1940. He later 
became Marshal Pétain’s Foreign Minister until January 1941. His diaries for 
these hectic months provide a day-by-day account of the back-stage intrigues 
and the momentous events in which he was implicated. They reflect the subtle 
shift from resistance through defeat and defeatism towards formal ‘neutrality’ 
and lukewarm collaboration. They contain many shrewd and illuminating, if 


1 Toute la vérité sur un mois dramatique de notre histoire. 
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often spiteful, comments on his colleagues, and since his motive in publication 
presumably implies some effort at self-exculpation it cannot all be accepted at its 
face value. But for the insight which it offers into the mentality and manceuvres 
of the men of Vichy in the crucial early days all students of modern France must 
be grateful. The translation, on the whole adequate and good, occasionally 
lapses into schoolboyisms. Davip THOMSON 


La Fin pu R&cGIME DE Vicuy. By Walter Stucki. Neuchatel, Editions de la 
Baconniére, 1947. 253 pp. Illus. (Histoire et Société d’Aujourd’hui). 7}” x 
54”. 330 frs. 

M. StuckI, as Swiss Minister at Vichy during the war, was in a peculiarly 
favourable position for observation, but this little book, in which he gives an 
account of his mission, is rather superficial. Its author is honest and attractive, 
with a real humanitarian spirit. He provides useful material on the last stage at 
Vichy, including the comic opera arrest of Pétain and the peaceful transfer of 
authority to the Resistance movement, in which he himself played a consider- 
able and creditable part. M. Stucki, though he despised Laval, exhibits a strong 
personal loyalty to Pétain. For this reason his verdict on the men of Vichy 
is all the more damning, ‘Le tragique pour eux depuis 1940, c’est que, sans aucune 
compréhension psychologique de la mentalité allemande, ils croyaient devoir 
céder et ils n’ont jamais assez utilisé le seul, mais puissant atout dont ils 
disposaient: l’intérét considérable qu’avait |’Allemagne au maintien de la 
tranquillité et de l’ordre en France’ (p. 63). ALFRED COBBAN 


THE ROLE OF GENERAL WEYGAND: Conversations with his Son. By Jj. Wey- 
gand. Introduction by Cyril Falls. Translated by J. H. F. McEwen. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948. xvii + 191 pp. Illus. Map. 84” x 53”. 
12s. 6d. 

On 19 May 1940, General Weygand, recalled from Syria, replaced General 
Gamelin as Commander-in-Chief of the French Army. Barely a month later the 
armistice with Italy and Germany was signed. The events, of that tragic and 
vital month are recounted in detail by General Weygand in the form of con- 
versations with his son. 

The English reader, as Professor Falls points out in the introduction, may 
find a good deal with which he will disagree. It is hard to see, for example, why 
General Weygand should still fail to understand why the British refused to 
throw their entire air fighter strength into the struggle at that moment, par- 
ticularly when he supports his case by the assertion that Hitler did not intend 
to invade Britain anyway (pp. 93 and 94). Again the criticism of British action 
at Dunkirk may seem a little ungenerous (p. 70 et seq.). On the other hand, the 
advantages of an armistice over capitulation are presented in irrefutable form, 
and the case for not carrying on the struggle in North Africa is plausible. 

A book of value to the discerning historian. J. E. WALL 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS. By Anthony Martienssen. London, Secker and 
Warburg, 1948. xv + 275 pp. Map. Index. 82” x 54%”. 15s. 

THIs interesting ‘experiment in historical writing’ (p. xiv)—experiment 
because, as the author says, the events described from State documents are so 
recent, and also because it tries to combine the qualities of a source book with 
readability—has been largely successful. The study has been made possible 
through the discovery of naval files dating from 1868 to April 1945. Raeder— 
who, wrongly as it now appears, seemed somewhat colourless to the distant 
observer—and Doenitz occupy the centre of the stage, over which move fasci- 
nating scenes, such as the torpedoing of the Royal Oak at Scapa Flow and many 
conferences at the Fuehrer’s headquarters. Many weapons which the Germans 
introduced during the war might have been described in some more detail for the 
benefit of the general reader. Otherwise he is given a front-seat view of events. 
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The chapter on the July plot is perhaps a little thin, but then the Navy’s share 
was negligible. One small marginal error: Mussolini was rescued by Hitler’s men 
not from Sardinia but from the Abruzzi. O. C. GILEs 


THE ‘PELEuS’ TRIAL. Edited by John Cameron. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. London, William Hodge, 1948. li + 247 pp. Illus. 
(War Crimes Trials, Vol. I, General Editor: Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe). 7” x 5”. 
18s. 

Tuis trial of Commander and members of a U-boat crew for firing on sur- 
vivors of a torpedoed ship has been admirably reported. The case itself is in- 
teresting because the Commander, who did not plead superior orders, based his 
defence—unsuccessfully—on operational necessity and because one of the 
accused was the medical officer, who considered himself bound by the Com- 
mander’s fire order. The trial itself was a model of fairness, and the Court could 
not be blamed for the muddled speech by a German Professor of International 
Law in defence of all accused, who, fortunately for them, were individually 
defended by able counsel, British and German. Two interesting introductions 
precede the report, the first by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who makes the im- 
portant and rarely taken point that the victor punishes his citizens’ war crimes 
under municipal law, the other by John Cameron. A very useful collection of 
laws and documents follows at the end of the volume. O. C. GILES 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION TO HITLER: An Appraisal. By Hans Rothfels, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, University of Chicago. Hinsdale, Illinois, Henry 
Regnery; New York, Wheelwright and Regnery, 1948. 172 pp. Index. 
(The Humanist Library.) 73” x 54”. $2.50. 

WITHOUT repeating such familiar stories as the course of 20 July 1944 this 
book assembles a considerable body of evidence to show that the German 
Resistance was more extensive, of longer standing, and possessed of a more 
concrete programme than first impressions suggested. But these undeniable 
facts only serve to make more remarkable the failure of the movement to offer 
any effective contribution to the Allied war effort. This is not to deny to many 
members of the Resistance great courage and high ideals. Undoubtedly, too, 
there was an extraordinary run of bad luck. Totalitarian rule, at any rate when 
backed up by popular support, certainly makes it extremely hard to give 
resistance practical form. Very possibly those leaders were wisest who con- 
centrated on the succour of individual victims, and on laying the spiritual 
foundations for the régime which would follow the Nazi downfall. But all these 
arguments merely explain, and do not remove, the underlying fact. Had Pro- 
fessor Rothfels pondered a little longer on this aspect of his subject, he might 
not have been quite so severe on writers who assert that Germany failed to 
produce a Resistance, or quite so impatient with the Allied authorities for their 
failure to furnish the Resistance with help and encouragement. 

MICHAEL BALFOUR 


Der S. S.-Staat. By Dr Eugen Kogon. Foreword by the author. Stockholm, 
Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1947. 434 pp. 73” < 5”. Price unknown. 

Tuts lengthy work gives a remarkably detailed and apparently reliable 
account of daily life in some of the German concentration camps based upon the 
experience of the author and the diaries of other prisoners. It describes the 
arrival, daily tasks, physical, medical and sanitary conditions, the punishments 
and murders, with specific examples; there are separate references to women, 
Jews, Poles, and intellectuals. The psychology of gaolers and prisoners is 
described and the constant underground resistance of the latter. There are con- 
siderable statistical data. Altogether a striking and valuable record. There is no 
table of contents or index but there is a list of persons mentioned. 

T. H. MINSHALL 
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WorkuTta, Weg zur Knechtschaft. By Marta Rudzka. Zurich, Thomas- 
Verlag, 1948. 268 pp. 9” x 6”. 18.80 frs. (Swiss). 


Tuis is a terrible record of human suffering and endurance under the 
appalling conditions of the Soviet deportations from Eastern Poland in 1939; 
hunger, dirt, vermin, disease, and innumerable other wantonly inflicted, 
degrading, physical torments. The grim saga opens with the entry of the Red 
Army into Lvov in September 1939, bringing in its train the N.K.V.D., whole- 
sale arrests, and terror. The author’s own imprisonment and deportation to 
Russia initiates a series of gruesome journeys (in cattle trucks and on foot), 
and sojourns in various Russian prisons in Kiev, Odessa, Kharkov, Starobielsk, 
with a large group of other Polish women, before the concentration camp of 
Loch Vorkuta in the far northern extremity of the Komi Republic in the Arctic 
Circle is finally reached. 

This horrible story is told without sentimentality or melodrama and is 
extremely well written. In spite of her misery of mind and body, the author’s 
sense of humour and her appreciation of beauty (e.g., the fascinating descrip- 
tions of the Ural mountains (p. 137), and of the Aurora Borealis in the Arctic 
(p. 162), and of character), never desert her. 

Loch Vorkuta camp, to which Marta Rudzka and her female compatriots 
were deported, lies in the immense Vorkutstrot coal mining area between the 
Pechora and Ussa rivers. It is not itself a coal mine but a ‘tundra dairy farm’. 
The Soviets have apparently succeeded in breeding a small type of hardy milker 
in the Arctic (probably to replace the indigenous reindeer of which there is no 
direct mention in the book). The inhabitants of this brand new camp (built 
early in 1940 by Polish male deportees destined eventually for the Vor- 
kuta coal mines) were of many nationalities apart from the Russian overseers 
and prisoners: Ukrainians, Roumanians, Hungarians, Jews (from many 
countries), a Tartar woman, Ivan the Samoyed, whose grandfather’s enormous 
herds of reindeer had been confiscated by the Soviets and he himself con- 
demned at fifteen to twenty-five years’ forced labour (p. 143), the ‘wild peasant 
women from Transylvania’ still dressed in their colourful native costumes, who 
had flocked enthusiastically to the Soviet standard, but had been deported to 
look after the Vorkuta cattle, and finally the cook, Ashan, a Persian murderer 
caught by the N.K.V.D. on the Caucasian frontier and deported to Vorkuta for 
five years (p. 169). Apart from the macabre climate and the isolation, life in 
Loch Vorkuta was, apparently, tolerable. There was no organized brutality, 
and the place was supplied with a bath house, hospital, bakery, and sufficient 
food to keep the prisoners going—a very different state of affairs from that 
prevailing in the adjacent coal mines where many Polish men perished miserably. 
The abnormal position of the women deportees vis-a-vis their N.K.V.D. male 
guards and masters had produced its own peculiar code of sexual ethics and 
demoralization. Accommodating women might procure better food, easier 
tasks, falsified ‘labour quota’ returns, and many other relaxations of camp 
discipline from their official friends, and might equally pay dearly for refusing 
their advances (pp. 145-9). 

The second half of the book describes the exodus of the Poles (men and 
women) amnestied under the Soviet—Polish agreement (August 1941), from 
Vorkuta to Central Asia and eventually to Persia. The annals of defenceless 
human suffering can scarcely contain anything more appalling than the details 
of this journey: the failure of the train, packed with exhausted and expectant 
Poles, to stop at the Polish rallying point of Buzuluk, the miserable sojourn in 
the sandy wastes of Farab on the Amu Darya, the desolation of the Korean 
kolkhoz ‘Novy Mir’, the ghastly trip on ‘the ship of death’ upstream from Farab 
to Nukuz and the author’s camel ride, hungry and frozen, to the Uzbek collective 
cotton farm at Stalinin. Marta Rudzka’s firsthand account of life among the 
Uzbeks at Stalinin is a most useful and (as far as I know) unique check on Soviet 
propaganda tales of prosperity in the Central Asian countryside. She found the 
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inhabitants (mostly women) living in a state ‘of slavish subservience and con- 
stant fear’, ‘working dumbly and mechanically as if they were machines’ (p. 243), 
and miserably clad and underfed. In fact, they had been reduced by Soviet 
planning and policing to a state of complete destitution. In spite of their poverty, 
the Uzbeks treated the Poles kindly, and relations between them were most 
friendly until their departure as members of the new Polish Army in March 
1942, via Krasnovodsk for Persia. 

This is a memorable book and not least so for the many gallant and interest- 
ing personalities which flit through its pages; the indomitable, quick-witted 
Halina, the patient, kindly Bogdan, Sczepan, Lopatka, Ivan the Samoyed, 
Olscewski, singing like a lark as he makes ‘coffins for Russians’, the ‘strong, 
reliable’ surgeon from Moscow, Maria Tarfievna, deported to the Arctic for 
fifteen years (for what crime we know not), the ‘Crazy Karczak’ and many 
more. 

It is regrettable that this book has so far only appeared in German, which 
must greatly restrict its circulation, and that it is not provided with an index. 


SEVEN ASSIGNMENTS. By Brigadier Dudley Clarke, with an Introduction by 
Field-Marshal the Earl Wavell. London, Cape, 1948. 262 pp. Maps as 
endpapers. 8” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis brilliant narrative sheds a welcome light on some of the backstage 
episodes of the Second World War. We are fortunate to have in Brigadier 
Dudley Clarke a Regular Staff Officer who can depict so faithfully and enter- 
tainingly the thrills and the tragedy of our extemporized incursion into Norway 
in April 1940; he follows this with an enthralling account of the Dunkirk 
disaster as recorded at the War Office end of the cross-Channel telephone. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that which describes the conception 
and birth of the Commandos, an inspiration which sprang from the author’s 
fertile brain, and was adopted and developed on the highest level. Few officers 
have had the chance of such interesting assignments as Dudley Clarke, and fewer 
still possess the ability with which he narrates them. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


POST SECOND WORLD WAR 


REPARATIONEN SOZIALPRODUKT LEBENSSTANDARD: Versuch einer Wirtschafts- 
bilanz. Preface by G. W. Harmssen. Second edition, 4 parts. Bremen, 
Friedrich Triijen Verlag, 1948. Part I, 129 pp.; Part 2, 104 pp.; Part 3, 
114 pp.; Part 4,60 pp. 11?” x 8}”. 36 DM. 

THIS memorandum with its massive supplements (which first appeared as 
privately printed in February 1948) is a collective effort by a number of unnamed 
experts, scientific institutes, and administrative bodies. It acknowledges Ger- 
many’s moral obligation to pay reparations but, by a strange example of oblique 
logic, prefaces this acceptance of responsibility with the words: ‘Eben weil das 
deutsche Volk im Krieg unmenschliche Opfer gebracht hat . . .’ without even 
mentioning the sacrifices of any other nation (p. 9). A desperate effort is then 
made to construe reparations as if they were a claim made by private persons 
in an action of civil law. The clamour for an ‘impartial judge’ (Suppl. 1, p. 14) 
and the pretence that without such an independent judgement no legally valid 
solution can be found is either really naive or an intentional evasion of political 
realities. For where can an impartial judge be found in a case in which the 
claims of all the great Powers against Germany are involved? Nor is there the 
slightest attempt to assess the damage caused to and the spoils taken from 
Poland, Russia, Norway, Holland, and the other invaded countries; there is only 
one very discreet reference to the sources of income derived from them: ‘Aus- 
zerdem wurden die Vorrdte und die Erzeugung der besetzten Gebiete zur 
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Ernahrung der deutschen Bevélkerung mit herangezogen’ (part 3, p. 40). Com- 
pare: ‘Between September 1939 and May 1945, when the Wehrmacht roamed 
from Dunkirk to Stalingrad and from Spitzbergen to Athens, the wealth of a 
continent lay within the grasp of the conquerors who coveted much and scrupled 
little. . . . They did not consider sea-going barges too large, nor vials of radium 
too small to deserve their attention.’ Yet a serious attempt is made to include 
the losses of the uprooted and displaced East European Germans in the balance 
of reparations, and the property of the Volksdeutschen is included as well—a 
rather amazing revival of Boehm’s ‘ethnozentrisches, ja ethnopathetisches 
Weltbild’ 2 which essentially demands the allegiance of every person of German 
descent to the Reich. It was this theory, emanating mainly from Stuttgart, 
which created widespread unrest in all countries of both hemispheres where there 
were settlements of German immigrants and their descendants. Moreover, the 
surprising attempt to include the Sudeten-Deutschen as persons of German 
nationality overlooks the fact that it was not the Allies but Germany who tore up 
the Munich agreement by the occupation of Czechoslovakia in March 1939. 
There is, too, a strange omission from the section of the memorandum dealing 
with the history of reparations after the First World War (Part 2, pp. 25-49). 
Those (from Lord Keynes to Professor Moritz Bonn) who courageously opposed 
the policy of reparations are duly called into the witness box, but there is never a 
mention of those German Denkschriften prepared for the series of Reparations 
Conferences from Spa to the Hague in which it was proved again and again that 
Germany was ruined anyhow, that the blockade had undermined the physical 
stamina of at least two generations, etc., etc. 

We are told (p. 7) that the German people i is trying to continue its existence 
on a ‘new ideological basis’, but this formula is never defined. All the arguments 
are in fact based on the assumption that the former economic structure of the 
Reich was ideal. We are constantly reminded how many millions of western 
Germans were fed by the agricultural east, and like ghostly shadows these souls 
are trailed through all the economic calculations. The figure is put at 7 million, 
but another German source, more critical about the ‘east-Elbian surplus- 
territory’, allows only 4} million. In any case these 7 or 4} million did not get 
their food for nothing but in return for goods or services. It would thus be more 
constructive, and indicative of a new ideological approach, to show how, by 
adjustments in foreign trade, the necessary food could be imported, instead of 
seeking to perpetuate a haunting fear that the fertile plains of the east can never 
be replaced. We are plaintively told that the ‘ernahrungswirtschaftliche Be- 
deutung’ of those lost territories can be better understood if we realize that they 
were the size of Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland together. Considering the 
totally different structure of these three countries this comparison is a senseless 
sentimentality or an ominous hint. 

If the Harmssen memorandum is regarded as being essentially an attack on 
the fettering of Germany’s economic capacity and on the imposition of excessive 
and long-drawn reparations, we can agree in a high measure. Trained economists 
of all countries will be deeply sceptical of the so-called ‘level-of-industry’ con- 
cept—of any effort to confine a living economy within the framework of theo- 
retical maximal figures. But the disarmament of 1919—industrial and military 
—did not work; hence the efforts—of which the Morgenthau plan was certainly 
the most absurd—to find something else. The various industrial plans are not, 
however, the last word but are an attempt to rationalize the diversified and 
sometimes conflicting aims of economic reparations, political control, and dis- 
armament. Experience indicates that it is very probable that after a general 
settlement reparations will end, and even sooner than after 1919, in any case in 
the western zones. 


1 A Year of Potsdam. US. Office of Military Government for Germany, 1946, p. 160. 
2 Max Hildebert Boehm: Das eigenstaendige Volk. Géttingen, 1932, p. 39. 
3 Der Wirtschaftsspiegel, Sonderheft 2. Wiesbaden, 1947, p. 46. 
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When the Economist of 13 March 1948 described the first limited edition of 
the Harmssen memorandum as ‘a little Mein Kampf’ a number of German 
papers expressed pained surprise, but through the whole of the arguments of the 
memorandum we sense the old ideal of an empire, of unsatisfied living space; 
and this fits well into our general impression of widespread German trends after 
the Allied de-Nazification courts have ended their work: that much sympathetic 
leniency is offered to the Nazi, while the anti-Nazi, both in his social and 
political context, is morally compelled to justify his way of thinking. Fortun- 
ately if we look for German contributions to post-war problems—most necessary 
in everyone’s interest—we need not be restricted to this typical super-effort 
(‘Gross-Angrifi’). The Kiel Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, the Essen Rheinisch- 
Westfalisches Institut fiir praktische Wirtschaftsforschungen, the Sozialforschungs- 
stelle an der Universitat Miinster in Dortmund, and the Forschungsstelle fiir all- 
gemeine und textile Marktwirtschaft an der Universitat Miinster have published an 
investigation called Deutsche Wirtschaft und Industrieplan (West-Verlag, Essen- 
Kettwig, 1947). This collective effort of seven—named—authors was obviously 
not yet available when the Harmssen memorandum was originally prepared, but 
it is listed with the source material of this second edition (p. 128). It covers the 
same field and quite often arrives at similar conclusions, but it is free from the 
political aspirations of das deutsche Bremen, and for this very reason its criticisms 
should be most seriously considered by the policy-making bodies of the Allied 
foreign offices and the controlling administrations. It makes out a good case for 
the assumption that our knowledge has not yet reached a stage where we could 
dare to steer a complicated economic system by the quantitative limitation of 
some of the interdependent factors. Another attempt to solve these problems is 
made in the paper submitted by Professor B. Pfister (Hamburg) and Dr Elisa- 
beth Liefmann-Keil (Freiburg) to the Hague Combined Research Conference on 
Some Aspects of the German Problem. Its economic conclusions necessarily tend 
in the same direction of doubting whether economic restrictions can in the long 
run replace a constructive European policy. But these two papers contain some- 
thing more: not a new ideology but a truly Christian humility, a faith based not 
on economic dynamics and materials but on the creative powers of the human 
mind. E. ROSENBAUM 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE NATIONS: Studies in British Commonwealth 
Relations. By Nicholas Mansergh. London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1948. viii + 228 pp. Index. 7}” x 43”. 8s. 6d. 

THESE studies in British Commonwealth Relations are published at a time 
when the affairs of the Commonwealth have reached a critical stage. It is not 
easy for anyone to say what the significance of recent events is nor to prophesy 
the future. Professor Mansergh’s essays will help us to understand better what is 
going on and to form judgements of value upon what is happening before our 
eyes. The essays are full of interest; they cover a wide range; and they are 
refreshingly free from humbug. There are two essays on Ireland, one of which, 
‘The Implications of Eire’s Relationship with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’, was delivered as Professor Mansergh’s Inaugural Lecture as Abe Bailey 
Professor of British Commonwealth Relations at Chatham House, and has al- 
ready made a strong and lasting impression upon our notions of the nature of the 
Commonwealth relationship. The accession of the three new Asian Dominions is 
reflected in three essays—The Asian Conference’, ‘The Last Days of British 
Rule in India’, and ‘Britain, Russia and South-East Asia’—which will repay 
careful study by anyone who finds difficulty in adjusting his mind to the new 
balance of forces in the Commonwealth. So far as the ‘old Dominions’ are con- 


1 Die Wirtschaftliche Verarmung Deutschlands : Verarmungsprocesz oder Aufbau ? 
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cerned, perhaps the most valuable essay is that entitled ‘Dominion Conceptions of 
the Commonwealth’ which stresses—what cannot be stressed too often—the 
individuality of the members of the Commonwealth. It is good to know that, at 
a time like this, Professor Mansergh is giving his mind to the study of the 
Commonwealth, and this smal) book whets our appetite for the big volumes that 
are to come in continuation of Hancock’s great Survey of British Commonwealth 


Affairs. K. C. WHEARE 


THE British COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. By Sir Ivor Jennings. London, 
Hutchinson, 1948. 176 pp. Index. 73” x 5". 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book is a contribution to Hutchinson’s University Library series, the 
aim of which is to provide a popular, yet scholarly, introduction for the benefit 
of the general reader and the unprofessional student. It fulfils this purpose 
admirably. 

Dr Jennings, who is Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ceylon, covers a 
wide field. He fills in the historical background essential to an understanding 
both of the development from Empire to Commonwealth, and of the evolution of 
the individual nations composing the Commonwealth, in a series of brief but 
stimulating sketches. It is in the light of history that he surveys, within 165 
pages, the problems of defence, foreign affairs, migration, trade, and the impact 
of self-government in Asia. 

It is perhaps because Dr Jennings looks out upon the Commonwealth from 
its newest dominion in Asia that his book shows so much awareness of the part 
that race and community has played in its development. In this connexion the 
penultimate chapter, on the Commonwealth in the East, though out-distanced 
by events, should be particularly mentioned, for it provides the background 
essential to an understanding of later developments in that part of the world. 
But, as might be expected, the advantages of the new view-point carry certain 
corresponding disadvantages. Dr Jennings seems less conscious than one would 
expect of the changed position of the Commonwealth in relation to the post-war 
world and particularly to the United States. It is probably distance, too, that 
accounts for his comments on recent developments in Anglo-Irish relations, of 
which he writes not always quite accurately and with a note of astringency now 
happily less familiar nearer home. But these are minor criticisms of a book which 
is a balanced and fair-minded introduction to the study of the affairs of the 
Commonwealth. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE THREE CORNERS OF THE WorRLD: An Essay in the Interpretation of Modern 
Politics. By Paul McGuire. London, Heinemann, 1948. 299 pp. Index. 
8?” x 54”. I5s. 

Wuat Mr McGuire sets out to do is to describe the fundamental charac- 
teristics, the historical development, and the present-day contribution of the 
British system to world affairs. His book is rightly described in the sub-title as 
an essay in political interpretation. It is a lively, provocative essay, informed by 
a wide personal experience, selective in its approach, impressionist in its method. 
It owes much to vivid historical sketches, often enriched by well-chosen quota- 
tion, and little to reflections on constitutional developments—a field in which 
the author seems not wholly at ease. But it is a book that deserves to be read 
most of all because it is thoroughly unfashionable. In it many of the accepted 
political and social concepts of our day are questioned, for Mr McGuire is an 
individualist, not in any narrow party sense but because of his profound convic- 
tion that all political systems, and above all the British, depend upon the charac- 
ter of the individuals whose well-being they are designed to serve. His admira- 
tion is for the pioneer and the frontiersman, and he is much concerned with the 
fundamental contributions of religion and of social thought to the character of 
the Commonwealth. English readers will not fail to profit from this warm- 
hearted, but realistic, Australian analysis of Empire. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
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PEOPLE FOK THE COMMONWEALTH: The Case for Mass Migration. By Dudley 
Barker. London, Werner Laurie, 1948. x ++ 140 pp. Index. 7}" x 5". 6s. 
Mr Dubey BarkeEr’s book, to which Mr Hugh Dalton, Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins, and Mr Arthur Calwell have each contributed a Foreword, is frankly 
propagandist in the correct and not derogatory use of the word. Its aim is to 
persuade the public that, to quote the author’s own words, ‘the best, perhaps the 
only chance of the survival of the British Commonwealth of Nations as one of the 
great world Powers lies in the migration, during the next decade, of several 
million people, together with the industries they operate, from the British Isles to 
the overseas Dominions’ (p. 1). Mr Barker develops this theme with conviction 
along some familiar and some unfamiliar lines. The contrast between the 
wealthy, under-populated, under-developed Dominions and this overcrowded 
island is, perhaps, inevitably much over-emphasized, and so too is the readiness 
of some Dominions to receive immigrants on a large scale. In spite of the well- 
known difficulties, writes Mr Barker, ‘there is no doubt that within the next few 
years South Africa needs, and will get, an increase in white population number- 
ing some three million people’ (p. 27). Unrealistic pronouncements of this kind 
detract from the value of a book which has considerable merits as a popular 
summary of an important question of public policy. | NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. By Robert MacGregor Dawson. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. x -++ 662 
pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $3.50. 30s. 

PROFESSOR Dawson’s latest work provides an account of the political insti- 
tutions of Canada that meets every test both of comprehensiveness and of 
readability. He draws with equal felicity from an obviously close personal 
acquaintance with the working of Canadian institutions, and from the con- 
siderable literature both official and non-official. The student might find his 
footnotes more useful had a bibliography been included. More serious criticism 
will perhaps confine itself to two points. Professor Dawson seems unusually 
reticent in his discussion of the relation between higher Civil Servants and their 
political chiefs. One would hardly guess the importance of the ‘deputy-minis- 
ters’ in Canadian practice. He is also curiously uninterested in the effects, actual 
or potential, upon Canadian institutions of Canada’s new international role. The 
change in real status after World War II is certainly as important as the change 
in constitutional status after World War I; yet the United Nations and UNRRA 
do not appear in the index. MAX BELOFF 


THE New Nortu-WeEst. Edited by C. A. Dawson, Professor of Sociology, 
McGill University. Toronto, Toronto University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. x-+ 341 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
92” X 7”. 23s. 6d. 

THE Canadian North-West, embracing the Yukon and the North-West 
Territories—some one and a half million square miles—represents more than 
forty per cent of the area of Canada. Along with the northern sections of the 
provinces (excluding the Maritimes) ‘we reach a figure of between 75 and 80 per 
cent .. . which plays little or no part in Canadian life’ (p. 185). This book is the 
first attempt to survey the history, administration, economic resources, social 
conditions, and future prospects of, what might be aptly termed, Canada’s 
colonies. On the whole the contributors are more cautious in prognostication 
than the ‘friendly’ Stefansson, although it seems like tempting Providence 
unduly to call the Northlands ‘a doorway to the best possible relations with 
Russia, and a potent agent of international peace and good will’ (p. 35). There 
is an excellent brief history of administration by C. C. Lingard, an ingenious, 
detailed ‘Domesday’ survey, by Griffith Taylor, of the Mackenzie Corridor 
(which he compares with the other great highway of the St Lawrence) and the 


Yukon basin. E..L. Bruce discusses mining development, and supports the view 
P 
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of H. W. Hewetson in ‘Transportation in the North-West’, that inadequate 
transport facilities remain the most serious handicap to industrial develop- 
ment, and the conclusion of M. J. and J. L. Robinson in ‘Fur Production in the 
North-West’ that until a prosperous mining industry can be developed, the main 
product of the territories will be furs, with native life almost completely centred 
around trapping. According to William Dickson, ‘there are few grounds for 
anticipating any marked, spontaneous increase in the volume of agricultural 
production in northern Canada, assuming no radical changes in population’. 
The report on ‘Health Conditions and Services’ by G. J. Wherrett gives 
a frightening picture of the ravages of tuberculosis: 415-7 per 100,000 for all 
races as compared \vith fifty-two for Canada. (The population of the Yukon 
according to the 1941 census was only 4,914; that of the North-West Territories, 
12,028, including 2,284 whites, 4,334 Indians, 5,404 Eskimos and ‘six others’ 
(pp. IIn., 20). In the region of Great Bear Lake (chief centre of pitchblende 
deposits) ‘lack of proper rest during the continuous light of the summer months 
is perhaps as serious as lack of sunshine during the winter period’ (p. 126). 
There is a chapter on education by Andrew Moore, a final summary of conditions, 
including a short narrative of the Alaskan Highway, by the editor, and a good 
bibliography of the Canadian North by Elaine Mitchell. Since the book lacks a 
large and comprehensive map, it is unfortunate that the table of contents does 
not include page references to the numerous sketch maps, which in many 
instances (e.g., pp. 190, 205, and 287) are applicable to more than one chapter. 
There are useful statistical tables of population, resources, exports, agricultural 
acreage, etc., and a series of attractive photographs. The Canadian Social 
Science Research Council did well to sponsor, with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, this much needed and valuable compilation of pioneer knowledge. 
G. S. GRAHAM 


NEw ZEALAND. Edited by Horace Belshaw. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1947. 
xviii + 330 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The United Nations Series; 
General Editor, Robert J. Kerner.) 84” x 5$”. $5. 275. 6d. 


It is important, nowadays, for a country to be properly understood in the 
United States of America. So far as writers and publishers can ensure under- 
standing, New Zealand should have little to fear. Since the attack on Pearl 
Harbour at least half-a-dozen books have appeared explaining New Zealand 
to the American public. Several have been remarkably good. This book ranks 
high—though not at the top. It follows the now well-known pattern of the 
United Nations Series, with an introductory section on the ‘Background’ 
(historical and geographical), followed by a detailed analysis of the contemporary 
situation. Professor Kerner has, as usual, been wise in his choice of an editor; 
and the individual contributors could not have been better chosen. The book is 
beautifully produced; the maps are good, the illustrations excellent. 

And yet one is in some measure disappointed. . . . New Zealand is a small 
country; its first-rate scholars are correspondingly few in number. Most of the 
contributors to this volume have already committed their views to paper in 
other places. They give the impression that they are trying not to repeat them- 
selves, without having anything fresh to say. This probably explains the nerve- 
less prose of parts of the book, the tendency to rest content with a factual ‘guide 
to the parish’, or (mainly in Mr Fairburn’s chapter on ‘Literature and the Arts’) 
to digress into a gratuitous judgement of the world at large. It probably helps 
to explain, also, some of the curious mistakes. We are told, for example, that 
‘four-fifths of the population is concentrated in the four main centres of Auck- 
land, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin’ (p. 264). (The actual figure is 
about two-fifths.) And on the same page the smallness of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (with eighty members) is driven home by contrasting it with ‘the 
200 members of the Australian House of Representatives’. (In fact, the 
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Australian house is smaller; it has seventy-four members, plus the non-voting 
representative of the Northern Territory.) Similarly, conventional judgements 
are too readily allowed to stand. The character of New Zealand's most celebrated 
Premier, R. J. Seddon, is summed up by quoting one of his contemporaries; 
‘“Our Dick”’ had not the advantage even of a Scotch shepherd’s education, but 
had to the full the very great disadvantage of a publican’s education in the midst 
of a rough, noisy, gold-scrambling population, and was, even now, but very 
partially civilised’. The personality of Seddon—schoolmaster’s son, store- 
keeper, and miners’ advocate—does, indeed, merit description, but not in terms 
of this crude caricature. Again, the familiar story of the past sometimes crowds 
out important points for the interpretation of the present. The chapter on ‘Inter- 
national and Commonwealth Relations’ (by Dr J. C. Beaglehole) deals fully with 
the development of self-government and Dominion status, but passes over in a 
few short paragraphs the striking growth of independence in New Zealand’s 
conduct of external affairs during recent years. In Wellington, as in Canberra, 
Ottawa, and Pretoria, foreign policy is no longer formulated through the 
hurried mugging-up of Foreign Office drafts; problems are beginning to be 
worked out from the basic documents. It is points such as this which were in 
special need of elucidation, if a fully valid picture of contemporary New Zealand 
was to be presented. 

But this is, perhaps, to dwell unduly on flaws of detail and to demand an 
excessive refinement. The reader who comes to the book in search of knowledge 
will, on the whole, be well content. He will find some first-class analysis—as in 
the editor’s own chapter on ‘Economic Organization’—and a general level of 
writing which is never less than competent. J. W. DAvipson 


LAND TENURE AND THE PROBLEM OF TENURIAL REFORM IN NEW ZEALAND. By 
H. Belshaw. New Zealand Institute of International Affairs. 40 pp. Price 
unknown. 


IT is less than 140 years since the first purchase of land was recorded in New 
Zealand, when the Rev. Samuel Marsden bought some 200 acres from the Maoris 
for twelve axes. Within the next fifteen years, pioneers and speculators claimed 
to have bought nearly 57 million acres from the natives. Here were all the ele- 
ments of a great abuse, and a Land Commission set up by Lt-Governor Hobson 
in 1841, to investigate the purchases alleged by a multitude of claimants, dis- 
allowed most of them. Dr Belshaw, in a paper presented to a Farm Tenure Con- 
ference at Chicago in 1946, gives an admirable historical summary of the pro- 
gress of land tenure in New Zealand, and indicates the problems which have 
arisen. Most of these are due to a policy during last century of freehold sales by 
the Government, with all that this has entailed in the exploitation of the soil and 
in the creation of unearned increment. Today freeholds and leaseholds are 
roughly co-extensive, the former representing the better lands and closer settle- 
ment, and the latter the ranching interests on the larger holdings. Dr Belshaw 
has some valuable suggestions on what should be the criteria of land tenure, and 
indicates the reforms which are desirable in the present systems. The brochure 
cannot fail to be of great interest to the student of comparative land policy in 
the Empire. C. S. ORWIN 


Tue WEstT INDIES: Towards a New Dominion? By H. V. Wiseman. London, 
Gollancz, 1948. 45 pp. Map. Tables. Fabian Publications. Research 
Series No. 130. 8}” x 5}”. 2s. 


THE author of this pamphlet, who has worked in the educational field in the 
West Indies, believes that the time will shortly come when the British West 
Indies will be formed into a political federation. One wishes there was more 
discussion of ‘the new West Indian outlook’, and less of the factual information 
which can be learned elsewhere. F. ARMYTAGE 
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THE TRIPLE CHALLENGE: The Future of Socialist Britain. By Francis Williams. 
London, Heinemann, 1948. 306 pp. Index. 73” x 5”. Ios. 6d. 


THE object of this book is to defend the record of the present Government. 
Within the limits to which it is confined by this partisan aim, it is a most satis- 
factory work. The author was Adviser on Public Relations to the Prime Minister 
during the first two years of this Government, and he is therefore able to describe 
it with genuine inside knowledge. Of unique interest are his ‘profiles’ of the 
leaders and particularly of the Prime Minister himself. His chapter, too, on the 
present organization of the Cabinet is of importance to students in that field and 
brings up to date Sir John Anderson’s description of how the Cabinet system 
evolved during the war. Above all this well-written, short, and workmanlike 
book has many thoughtful things to say upon the intentions and outlook of 
Labour today. Not many will agree with its viewpoint in every respect, for it is 
personal and provocative—but this frankness is the source of both its charm and 
its value. A. F. ENsSor 


PARNELL TO PEARSE: Some Recollections and Reflections. By John J. Horgan. 
Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 1948. vili+354 pp. Illus. Index. 8}” x 5}. 
15s. 

Mr Horcan has lived close to the heart of Irish politics for more than half 

a century, and he has drawn on his experience to write a remarkable and read- 

able book in which biography and history are nicely blended. An unrepentant 

Redmonite, the author is convinced that Irish nationalism took the wrong 

turning in 1916, but he rarely allows his own convictions to qualify the fairness 

of hiscomments. All this makes his book a useful antidote, in Ireland, to popular 
interpretations of her recent history and, in England, an instructive introduction 
to its complexities. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


EUROPE 


PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY IN FRANCE: A Study of the Origins, Nature 
and Methods of the Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy in France 
during the Third Republic with special reference to the period from I1g1g to 
1939. By John Eldred Howard. London, Cresset Press, 1948. 172 pp. 
Index. 8}” x 5%”. Ios. 6d. 

Mr Howarp’s book is an unpretentious, sound, useful, and well-documented 
analysis of the control of foreign policy during.the Third Republic in France. It 
does not go beyond 1939 and, as the sub-title indicates, the material is for the 
most part chosen from the period 191g¢-39. The role of the President, Cabinet, 
Chambers, and Committees of Foreign Affairs in the formation of foreign policy 
are discussed in turn; and the author has some interesting remarks on the 
lethargy of public opinion in questions of foreign policy. ‘Foreign policy’, he 
writes, ‘thus seldom becomes a matter of primary importance in the Chambers, 
for as compared with other questions, it seldom closely affects the affairs of the 
constituencies’ (p. 58). The implications of this observation, with respect to the 
working of democracy in France, are many, and alas too true. A. COBBAN 


UNE REVOLUTION DANS LA POLITIQUE COLONIALE DE LA FRANCE; Le Probléme 
de l’Afrique du Nord. By Bernard Lavergne. Paris, Librairie Mercure, 
1948. 223 pp. 74” X 5%”. 330 /rs. 

In his opening chapter M. Lavergne, Professeur at the Faculté de Droit in 
Paris, lays down five conditions which a nation must fulfil to be capable of political 
autonomy, by the use of which he satisfactorily excludes all French colonies 
from this category. Recent difficulties in the French Empire he attributes in the 
first place to hostile British intrigues in the Near East, and secondly to the mis- 
guided colonial policy of General de Gaulle. He argues that the policy of assimila- 
tion in North Africa has totally failed, and proposes in its place one of collabora- 
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tion between two admittedly separate peoples. In any case, the maintenance of 
her authority in North Africa is essential to the political and economic interests 
of France. In the islands of the old Empire and in equatorial Africa the prospects 
for the acceptance of French civilization are much higher. All these colonies, it is 
M. Lavergne’s belief, are capable of being included in a strong federal union. 
His conclusion is that “Tandis que l’Anglais, avec son attitude trop distante vis- 
a-vis de l’indigéne, son manque de compréhension a l’égard de celui-ci, ne peut, 
a raison méme de son libéralisme autonomiste, espérer éviter en fin de compte 
le désastre total, la politique fédérale de la France, a étre sagement poursuivie, 
nous réserve toutes les chances de succés possibles’ (pp. 218-19). 
A. COBBAN 


LA SUISSE PARMI LES NATIONS. By René de Weck. Geneva, Bourquin, 1947. 
158 pp. (Editions du Cheval Ailé.) 8” x 53”. Price unknown. 

M. DE WECK, the Swiss Minister in Rome, was from 1933 to 1945 his country’s 
representative in Roumania. The reflections contained in this book were put 
together during the period 1939-46, which makes for a certain awkwardness in 
arrangement, although ambiguity is avoided by the use of footnotes. A French- 
Swiss, a Catholic, and a firm believer in federalism and decentralization, M. de 
Weck is yet unsparing in his condemnation of those defeatists among his fellow- 
countrymen who made Pétain an excuse for compromising with Hitler’s New 
Order. 

His observations on domestic politics are objective and realistic. He would 
like to see the Constitution reformed in the sense of decreasing the powers of the 
Federal Government, which he admits were probably a necessity in war-time. 
On this issue he is strongly opposed to the Social Democrats, but is equally 
critical of the other parties in other directions. He takes a strictly realistic view 
of Switzerland’s foreign relations. Of the war period he says that his country’s 
survival was due in part to its own preparedness and efforts, and in part to good 
luck. It will be the same in the future. Writing in October 1946, he traced the 
relations of his country with the United Nations, and hoped for some means by 
which Switzerland could co-operate usefully without sacrificing the principle of 
neutrality. It seemed to him that a good start had been made. He supported 
the trade pact with the U.S.S.R. and considered at that time that it had had 
useful repercussions on Switzerland’s relations with the United Nations. 

EILEEN STIFF 


Grotius ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL: International Yearbook, 1940-1946. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1948. xii + 320 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 8” x 54”. 
16 guilders. 

Tuts book is one of the many proofs that the Netherlands are still active in 
international studies. The aim of Grotius is to inform the public as to the part 
played by the Netherlands in international life. The previous volume appeared 
in 1940. The present volume covers the years 1940-6. The articles are all well 
worth reading. All that can be done in this notice is to mention a few points of 
special interest. Dr Mouton records the share of the Netherlands in the detection 
and punishment of war criminals and cites a judgement of the Special Court of 
Cassation that raises important issues. Of at least equal legal significance is the 
report of the judgement of the German Prize Court in the case of Pilot Boat 19 
and the explanatory comments of Dr Goekoop; that judgement, however, is 
not the end of the story; a problem still remained to be settled when Dr Goekoop 
wrote, and one that raises the question of the present status of Germany. Hence 
the importance of the case. Miss Lunsingh Meyer writes lucidly on ‘The Nether- 
lands, Member of the United Nations’ and records some comments on the 
Charter made by members of the States General that are still sadly pertinent; 
when the Dutch decided to accept the Charter they had a profound belief in the 
desirability of a world organization for the maintenance of peace, but were not 
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uncritical of the Charter, and were still less possessed of a sure and certain hope 
that perpetual peace was secured. He who would understand their mood would 
do well to ponder a sentence in Dr van Kleffens’s obituary of a brilliant young 
jurist, Louis Mazel: ‘Le 24 septembre, 1944, un policier subalterne allemand, 
étroit et brutal, a fait abattre Louis Mazel a l’apogée d’une vie admirable et 
d’une belle carriére, dans les conditions sciemment créées de barbarie révolt- 
ante’. A world in which such things have happened yesterday and may happen 
to-morrow is not one to encourage optimism, though it may stimulate endeavours 
at amendment. Mark A. THOMSON 


THE Case OF RupotF Hess. A Problem in Diagnosis and Forensic Psychiatry. 
Edited by J. R. Rees. London, Heinemann, 1947. 224 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d. 

In about another hundred years it may well be that of all the thousands of 
books in the Chatham House Library, this one will be held in outstanding 
honour, for its practical contribution to the establishment of peace and the pre- 
vention of tyranny. For in these pages we have the first detailed, clinical study, 
by means of the best psychiatric techniques yet available, of a top-ranking 
member of a gang of warmongering dictators. Seven doctors have co-operated in 
this work, to produce what may well be the first link in a chain, at the end of 
which lies the discovery where characters like Hess come from. If we knew more 
about that, we could really get to work intelligently on the problem of eliminat- 
ing the conditions that favour these paranoid types. If we could even diagnose 
the cases at an early stage and divert them on to sidelines where their power 
would be limited, the world might be a much happier and safer place. But for 
light on all this, we must look to the scientific observation of actual cases, espe- 
cially those that reach high places. Opportunity for that is rare: so in every 
sense Hess’s crazy descent from the skies deserves to be called heaven-sent. 
Hitler might have been an even more rewarding study: but Hess, with his delu- 
sions of grandeur, his hypochondria, his loss of memory, pretended and real, 
was a storehouse not to be despised. 

The authors are wisely cautious in inferences from their data. But the 
unanimity of the reports given at the end of the book by the British, American 
and Russian psychiatrists is a pleasing little instance of international agreement 
in a discordant world. BARBARA WOOTTON 


GERMAN THEORIES OF THE CORPORATIVE STATE, with special reference to the 
period 1870-1919. By Ralph H. Bowen. New York, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1947. 82” x 53”. $2.75. 16s. 6d. 

ONE of the many simplifications we make in trying to understand the atti- 
tude of other nations is that for Germany the highest political, social, and moral 
value is the State. Dr Bowen’s study of German corporatism, a brilliant and 
authoritative investigation which compresses an amazing amount of informa- 
tion into a short, close-knit, and yet most readable book, shows that this general- 
ization is wrong. Although his analysis has special reference to the period 1870 
to 1919, he rightly goes back, for the foundations, to Fichte’s Closed Commercial 
State (1800), to Adam Miiller’s ‘romantic’ theories, to political catholicism, and 
various other sources, including Gierke’s monumental Deutsches Genossenschafts- 
recht (1868-1913, of which vol. I is accessible in Maitland’s translation of 1900). 
All these attempts to defend the organic institutions of society from the cor- 
rosive influence of centralized State power were given fresh impetus in the 
‘imaginative cameralism’ (p. 161) of Wichard von Moellendorf and Walther 
Rathenau, which Bowen carefully analyses; and he includes a brilliant sketch of 
Rathenau’s complex character (p. 166). Bowen concludes convincingly that the 
ideal of a harmonious national community, with its remarkable tendency to cut 
across the lines of party, class, region, creed, and economic status, will remain a 
pervading influence in German political theory and practice. An excellent 
classified bibliography supplements a book which should be within reach of every 
responsible foreign administrator of occupied Germany. E. ROSENBAUM 
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THE MoRNING AFTER. By Hans Schlange-Schoeningen, Executive Director for 
Food and Agriculture in the British and American Zones of Germany. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. Foreword by Harry Walston. London, 
Gollancz, 1948. 236 pp. 8” x 5}”. Ios. 6d. 


HERR SCHLANGE-SCHOENINGEN is an agriculturalist with both practical and 
political experience. He was Reich Commissar for the Eastern Provinces under 
Briining and responsible for the Eastern Relief Legislation of March 1931. He 
has an interesting, though highly personalized story to tell of the methods and 
policies of the Chancellor under whom he worked, whom even so hidebound an 
opponent as Oldenburg- Januschau characterized as being the best Germany had 
had since Bismarck. The author is a confessed and strong conservative; but he 
shews himself free from the worst features of the East-Elbian landowners and 
of the unnatural excesses of nationalism displayed by most members of the 
right-wing parties of the inter-war period in Germany. 

The second part of Herr Schlange-Schoeningen’s book consists of his reflec- 
tions on some of his experiences during the war. As a former Reich Commissar 
he was aware of the strategic importance of the Eastern Provinces which he had 
tried to set on their feet; during the war years he thought with pride and 
regret of the German Army as it had been, and compared it with the 
‘politicalized’ army of Hitler. Herr Schlange-Schoeningen faced the issues 
which confronted the individual in Hitler’s Germany with some honesty; the 
conclusions he reached are, not unnaturally, those peculiar to a patriotic, 
conservative German landowner. He hated National Socialism and all that it 
shewed itself to stand for; but he does not seem to have realized the depth or the 
strength of its roots in pre-Hitler Germany. He speaks without apparent 
embarrassment of the forced workers on his farm, including ‘a thirteen-year-old 
Polish girl I have in the kitchen’ (p. 165). He sympathized and talked of 
conspiracy with Goerdeler and his friends. 

This book would have been of greater interest and value had it recorded Herr 
Schlange-Schoeningen’s reflections on those aspects of the régime, i.e., agri- 
culture, on which he was expert, rather than confining itself to general political 
problems on which his evidence is of no special significance. 

EMILE H. U. DE GRooT 


AUSTRIA—FROM HABSBURG TO HITLER. Vol. 1: Labor’s Workshop of De- 
mocracy. Vol. 2: Fascism’s Subversion of Democracy. By Charles A. Gulick. 
Foreword by Walther Federn. Berkeley, University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1948. xxiii+- 771 pp. and xi-+ 1135 pp. 
Index to Vol. 2. 9}” x 6}”. $20.00. £5 Ios. 


THESE solid and clumsily written volumes are the result of much detailed 
research into the published sources for the history and institutions of the first 
Austrian Republic, and the author has also drawn on the reminiscences of par- 
ticipants in the events recorded. However, this is not a full and balanced history 
of Austria from 1918 to 1938. First, the author is proving a case against the 
Christian Social Party because ‘it is hoped that justified fears of Russia’s plans 
will not enable Clerical Fascism to subvert democracy again and to destroy the 
second republic as it did the first’ (p. 1858). He largely succeeds, but at the cost 
of quoting much redundant evidence. Secondly, the emphasis on the undoubted 
achievements of the Social Democrats leads to a disregard of developments out- 
side Vienna, and of the basic discrepancy of the Republic—the social and 
economic differences between Vienna and the Provinces. The same attitude pre- 
vents Professor Gulick from giving an adequate account either of the rise of the 
Austrian Nazi Party or of the strength of Austrian Catholicism, and of the mass 
support both enjoyed. Finally, a work on this scale is hardly complete without a 
more thorough account of Austria’s relations with her neighbours and her inter- 
national economic position. 
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Nevertheless these volumes provide much material for a study of the subject, 
among other things details of the activities of the Vienna municipal authorities 
during the period of Socialist control; constitutional questions both before and 
after 1934 are discussed at length, and there is much valuable narrative detail, as 
well as a useful chapter on ‘Austro-Marxism’. JAMES JOLL 


FROM THE HEART OF Europe. By F. O. Matthiessen. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 194 pp. 8” x 5}”. 16s. 


PROFESSOR MATTHIESSEN Calls this ‘a record of what I thought about during 
half a year abroad’. He thought finely, perceptively, wisely—indeed he felt a 
great deal of the history of Europe in 1947. The occasion of his journey was an 
invitation to lecture on American literature at the American Summer School at 
Salzburg and then at the Charles University in Prague. Essentially his book 
deals with Czechoslovakia, but it also tells us a great deal about the kind of 
American thinking which does not get into the press. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


LE ORIGINI DEL Patto D’Acciato. Estratto Dalla Rivista di Studi Politici Inter- 
nazionali Anno XIV, 1947. By Mario Toscano. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 
1948. 199 pp. 9}” x 63”. Price unknown. 


Tuis is an elaboration of the article published under the same title in the 
Rivista di Studi Internazionali in 1947. The author has had access to all the 
material at the Palazzo Chigi and no-one in Italy can speak more authoritatively 
than he. The most important new document now incorporated by him is Ciano’s 
earlier Diary (Diario 1937-1938, Cappelli, Bologna, 1948), the lack of which has 
hitherto hampered other workers in the same field. Professor Toscano devotes 
particular attention to German—Japanese relations, which gave birth—in a 
sense—to the military alliance between Germany and Italy. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


*L’ITALIA E GLI ITALIANI DI OcGI. Edited by Arturo Codignola. Genoa, Casa 
Editrice ‘Il Nuovo Mondo’, 1947. 752 pp. 9$” x 7”. Price unknown. 


Tuis is the first attempt to produce an Italian Who’s Who since the appear- 
ance before the war of the last volume of Formiggini’s now defunct Chi E’? 
The editor in his preface to some extent disarms criticism by explaining that, 
having regard to the particular circumstances of the emergence of the new Italy, 
he has purposely refrained from adopting the conventional Who’s Who lines. 
Instead, he has prefaced the biographical material by a ‘Panorama of Italy 
today’, which consists of short essays on the present (or rather 1947) position 
in the various departments of Italian life, political, economic, and cultural. 
Further, in the biographical section, persons whose past (i.e., Fascist) activities 
render them unrepresentative of the new Italy have been deliberately excluded, 
while on the other hand all deputies, mayors of communes, and trade-union 
officials are included. 

This democratic criterion is one that can easily be appreciated, and the 
editor, a former Action Party member with a long record of anti-Fascist activity, 
need not be charged with undue bias because he has chosen to adopt it. At the 
same time, as the result of its application the present volume leaves something 
to be desired. For the simple seeker after knowledge, to want to know what has 
become of General Graziani need not necessarily argue a sympathy with the 
short-lived neo-Fascist Republic, any more than a desire to know bare bio- 
graphical details about some of the major Italian industrialists, such as Falck 
or Agnelli, argues a capitalist bias. Yet the researcher will look in vain for these 
names, as well as for those of Marshal Badoglio and many less controversial but 
well-known figures in the fields of diplomacy, medicine, literature, and art, to 
say nothing of politics. MURIEL GRINDROD 
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GREECE—-MOMENTS OF GRACE. By Ashley Smith. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
wood, 1948. 233 p. Illus. 84” x 54”. 15s. 


AN agreeable and readable, but somewhat introspective, account of the ex- 
periences of the author, who went to Greece as a sergeant with the army in 1946. 
B. 


DIMITROV WASTES NO BULLETS. Nikola Petkov: the Test Case. By Michael 
Padev. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948. 160 pp. 84” x 5}”. 5s. 


Tuis is the story of the arrest, trial, and hanging of Nikola Petkov. With one 
exception, the facts are all taken from the Bulgarian Press and from the official 
published transcript of the trial. The exception is a long moving account of the 
scene in the Assembly when Petkov was arrested by a close political associate 
who was himself later arrested (pp. 57-63). 

Mr Padev’s aim, in which he has admirably succeeded, has been to show that, 
even if the whole of the evidence adduced against the Bulgarian Agrarian leader 
is accepted as true, there was no case upon which he could have been convicted 
of the charges made against him. The degrading barbarity of communist tech- 
nique in eliminating the opposition (which was tolerated for a short time in lip 
service to war-time Allied agreements) is graphically exposed in this little book. 
‘The whole incident was soon forgotten,’ Dimitrov boasted after the execution. 
Those enthusiasts in the House of Commons who ‘believed very sincerely’ in 
Petkov’s guilt, and found the British intervention in an attempt to save him 
‘scandalous’, might have done better to await the publication of the official 
trial reports before expressing their views. L. B. SCHAPIRO 


*THE PROBLEM OF EASTERN GALICIA. By Stanislaw Skrzypek. London, Polish 
Association for the South Eastern Provinces, 1948. vili + 94 pp. Diagrams. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 9” x 5}”. 6s. 


THIs is a summary of the arguments used by the Polish representatives at 
the Peace Conference in 1919, and by Polish writers in Great Britain during the 
recent war. Documents include a number of statements by Ukrainian leaders on 
occasions when they gave support to the Polish Government. The author, 
however, does not discuss the crux of the problem, which was that the Ukrainian 
population, while averse to Communism, was equally averse to Polish rule. 
The Ukrainians formed, in 1914, sixty-three per cent of the population, the 
Poles, twenty-two per cent. They had their own representatives in the Austrian 
Parliament, their own schools, clubs, Press, and co-operatives, and their own 
Uniate church. The Polish conquest of 1918-19, the ‘pacification’ of 1930-1, 
the abolition of responsible government in the nineteen-thirties, and the 
elimination of most of the Ukrainian schools, increased the long-standing 
bitterness between the two races. This aspect of the problem has been met by 
the partition of Eastern Galicia and the exchange of populations. The acute 
sufferings during the late war, and the fact that there are now no Poles on the 

eastern side of the present frontier, and no Ukrainians on the west of it, may 
combine to induce all parties to leave it where it is. 


*FINLAND AND WoRLD Wak II, 1939-1944. Edited by John H. Wuorinen, Pro- 
fessor of History, Columbia University. New York, Ronald Press, 1948. 
iv + 228 pp. Maps. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $3.50. 

THE purpose of this book, the work of an anonymous writer, is to explain to 
the world how Finland became involved in the war, and thus to re-establish the 
high reputation his country formerly enjoyed. An ambitious undertaking 
perhaps, but the author takes his stand on the moral plane and comes before us 
armed with the weapon of truth and with a burning conviction in the justice of 
his cause. 

The book surveys the development of Finno-Soviet relations and gives a 
clear and detailed account of the events which led to the unprovoked attack in 
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1939, to the resumption of hostilities in 1941, and finally to Finland’s with- 
drawal from the war. Gradually, as the evidence accumulates, a damning indict- 
ment of Soviet aggression is built up which no amount of Communist propa- 
ganda will suffice to shake. The author, in common with the majority of Finns, 
views the renewed hostilities against the Soviet Union in the summer of 1941 
simply as a continuation of the Winter War. During the war this Finnish con- 
tention was derided in Britain and elsewhere, but this particular truth is here 
restated with force and perhaps at a time when the Free World is more likely to 
recognize it as such. 

Mr Wuorinen, who has edited the book and who, presumably, is also respon- 
sible for the translation, should be thanked for placing it before the English- 
reading public. Unfortunately the description which he gives in his foreword 
of conditions in post-war Finland is not always strictly accurate, and though his 
fears for the future may, indeed, be well founded he paints the present in rather 
too gloomy colours. This, however, does not reduce the value of the book itself 
which deserves the closest study not only of students of Finnish affairs, but also 
of all those who wish to understand Soviet policy and methods. J. K. H. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FRIENDSHIP. By David Hinshaw. London, Ernest Benn, 
1947. xi+ 147 pp. Illus. 7}” x 5”. 8s. 6d. 

Mr Hinsuaw describes his simple little work as a study of Quaker relief in 
Finland. With painstaking thoroughness he lists Finland’s needs and enumerates 
all the various bodies and organizations in the United States, and elsewhere, 
which made the Quaker expedition possible. The reader is also given a picture 
of the hard, everyday life in war-devastated Lapland and of the daily routine at 
the relief centres, but is left with the distinct impression that this story could 
have been a good deal more interesting than the author contrives to make it. 


J. K. H. 


SOCIALISM IN WESTERN EvuROPE. By Herbert Heaton and Alvin Johnston. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1948. 62 pp. Diagrams. (Headline 
Series No. 71.) 8” x 54”. 35 cents. 

In simple and persuasive language the authors describe the general trend 
towards nationalization in Europe and argue against American pressure to inter- 
fere with this. There is, however, no discussion of the Socialist Parties outside 
this narrow issue, and even the word ‘nationalization’ is used to cover all forms 
of public enterprise. . DENIS HEALEY 


USSR. 


RUSSLAND UND EuROPA IM RUSSISCHEN GESCHICHTSDENKEN. By Alexander 
von Schelting.t Berne, A. Franke, 1948. 404 pp. 9” x 6}”. 27 Swiss frs. 
Tus is an excellent study of the philosophy of history in nineteenth- 
century Russia, and of the intense heart-searching about the origins and 
significance of Russia, ‘the third Rome’, and the Russian people with which 
it was deeply impregnated. The book is not only interesting in itself but is 
extraordinarily opportune and effective as a back-screen to Soviet Russia’s 
present attitude to Western Europe and pan-Slavism, and to her socialist 
theories and experiments. As von Schelting confines his study to the first half 
of the nineteenth century, the title is somewhat misleading; he states (to this 
reader’s keen disappointment) that the latter half of the century which includes 
the more interesting Russian religious philosophers, such as Vladimir Soloviev 
and the towering figure of Dostoievsky, must await a later volume. In this 


1 Alexander von Schelting. Born in Odessa, 1894, lived many years in Tiibingen. 
Heidelberg 1934-5. Research Fellow, Rockefeller Foundation 1936-41. Professor of Socio- 
logy at Columbia University and University of Wisconsin. Author of Max Weber’s Wissen- 
schaftslehve. Distinguished sociologist and historian, now resident in Switzerland, 
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volume, von Schelting shows a fine comprehensive knowledge of the voluminous 
Russian source material involved—historical, philosophical, literary; his 
analysis is lucid and admirably documented, and he notes with perspicacity and 
a certain sly zest, the survival of the old in the new Russia, and its equally un- 
predictable metamorphoses. 

Von Schelting opens with the publication of Chaadyaev’s Lettres Philo- 
sophiques (1836-7), ‘the shot in the dark night’, as it appeared to Herzen in his 
Viatka exile—a shattering, remorseless attack on Russian life and autocracy 
which initiated the great nineteenth-century Russian controversies between 
the Slavophiles and the Westerns. He takes Chaadyaev, the ‘complete 
Western’, as his ‘guide’ through these now classic discussions on the relative 
value of Russian and European culture and especially Russia’s relation to 
Europe, Russia’s significance and mission in the world, the relative merits of 
‘Western Christianity’ and ‘Eastern Christianity’, which divided Russian 
thinkers for the rest of the century and later. In spite of this split, Slavophiles 
and Westerns, it should not be forgotten, were agreed on the religious 
foundations of the philosophy of history—the origin, possibly, of the essentially 
serious approach to these problems of pre-Soviet Russian historians. They were 
also agreed on ‘the distinctiveness’, ‘the apartness’ of Russia and Europe. 
Preoccupied, as the Russians have been throughout their history, with their 
own importance as a nation, their destiny and ‘providential’ mission, it is no 
less true that from Peter the Great to Stalin they have directly or indirectly 
aimed at assimilating Russia to Europe through industrialization and other 
imported Western techniques. Peter Chaadyaev, and many ‘Westerners’ after 
him, attributed Europe’s cultural-institutional superiority to Russia to the 
fertilizing influence of Latin-Christianity on Western European institutions, 
while the ‘historical futility’, the ignorance, the ‘barbarous past of Russia’ 
(p. 43), were laid at the door of Orthodoxy and its ‘lifeless apathy’ in public 
affairs. The ultra-nationalistic Slavophiles, for their part, saw in Eastern 
Orthodoxy—‘the true and only Church’—the depository of all truth and the 
key to Russia’s greatness and destiny, and arrogantly repudiated the pre- 
tensions of Rome, a tradition incidentally which has been inherited intact by 
the present Patriarch of Moscow. 

Many, familiar with the Marquis de Custine’s famous La Russie en 1839 
may be unaware that his criticism very closely echoes Chaadyaev’s scathing 
reflections published some years earlier; in von Schelting’s view there can be no 
doubt that de Custine, who met Chaadyaev in St. Petersburg, was deeply 
influenced by him (p. 336). Chaadyaev’s relatively mild punishment for his 
notorious attack on ‘Holy Russia’ at the hands of the ‘First gendarme of Europe’ 
and his police and censorship officials is in line (according to von Schelting) 
with the very interesting results of Charles Quénet’s first-hand investigation of 
the Tsarist archives in Leningrad, which reveals that many aspects of Tsardom 
were tendentiously misrepresented in the popular mind by the historical 
tracts of the revolutionary ‘Freedom Movement’. This in turn suggests the need 
for a good study of the Tsarist censorship in the nineteenth century—surely an 
engrossing and pregnant subject. 

Von Schelting’s survey reveals the brilliance and originality of Russian 
thought a century ago with its flowering and provocative ideas about Russia and 
Europe. One recalls at random: Pecherin’s far-seeing prediction of the (to him) 
intolerable results of atheistic materialism in Russia, which eventually forced him 
to abandon Russia and become a Jesuit priest in England (p. 255) ; Schevyrev’s 
attack on ‘the putrefying corpse’, the ‘infectious disease’ of Western civiliza- 
tion (pp. 99-100), and his exaltation of the Russian people’s political and social 
‘health’; Chaadyaev’s parallel attack on Russia’s ‘divorce from the West’, ‘We 
are void in the spiritual world order’ (p. 32); Aksakov’s belief in the ‘apolitical 
nature of the Russian people’ and the conclusions therefrom which inspired 
his memorandum to Alexander II in 1855; Herzen’s intoxication with the 
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social possibilities of the Obshchina and the Mir and his belief in the ‘Russian 
people’s natural inclination to world communism’ (p. 233). Surely no other 
country has shown such passionate preoccupation with itself, its people, and its 
destiny as nineteenth-century Russia? There is, perhaps, an ‘odious com- 
parison’ between the nationalistic extravaganzas, the perfervid romanticism of 
the ‘bast-shoe’ culture of the Slavophiles and the ‘Gaels’ of Ireland. But 
Chaadyaev’s story about meeting B. I. Aksakov in the street and mistaking 
him ‘in his Russian dress’ for a Persian (p. 296) might mutatis mutandis come 
from Dublin in the height of the Gaelic revival. 

Von Schelting finally tackles the problem of the mainsprings and peculiar 
characteristics (Eigenart) of the Russian philosophy of history, and especially 
the origins of the typically Russian Messianism which he maintains have 
obstinately persisted ‘through all the vicissitudes of the Russian state and social 
life’. ‘Whence comes’, he asks, ‘that claim to universal leadership and spiritual 
domination?’ ‘For’, he continues, ‘the fact that we must today substitute the 
claims to “‘absoluteness’’ of Russian Communism for the former pretensions to 
“absoluteness’”’ of Russian Orthodoxy in no wise alters the question at issue.’ 
In Dostoievsky’s brilliantly intuitive analyses of the Russian character, he finds 
some psychological clues to the problem. Dostoievsky insists on the Russian’s 
need for a deep and unconditional faith, on his ‘feverish burning search’ for 
a belief to which he can anchor himself in the maelstrom of life, and his desire 
to identify his own belief with universal truth. ‘Should the Russian intellectual 
become an atheist, he will immediately demand that belief in God should be 
forcibly uprooted’ (p. 30). “The Russians will . . . not be ordinary atheists, no, 
atheism will become for them simply another faith, they will believe in it 
without perceiving that they thus believe in a negation, so great is their need 
for a belief’ (p. 361). 

Von Schelting recalls that many Russian philosophers and historians and 
even de Custine, were struck by the resemblance between the inordinate 
national vanity and the Messianism of the Russians, even in days of oppression 
and misery, and the equally incongruous sentiments of the Jews of old in 
bondage. In both cases he says, ‘This belief is fed by misery and humiliation’ 
(p. 307), ‘political impotence and oppression’, and arises from a desperate need 
to palliate the misery of the moment by belief in a glorious future. 

It is to be hoped that an English translation of this valuable work will soon 
be available for the non-German reading world in England and America. It 
might be possible in translation to pull together the rather ponderous repetitious 
style of the original and to eliminate some longueurs, especially in the treatment 
of the Chaadyaev Jeztmotiv. There is, unfortunately, no index (a defect common, I 
notice, to many books published in German Switzerland), though it would seem 
an essential appendage to a work of this kind. 


THE MEANING OF Marxism. By G. D. H. Cole. London, Gollancz, 1948. 
301 pp. Index. 7}” x 43”. 6s. 


In The Meaning of Marxism, Mr Cole attempts a ‘revaluation of Marx’s 
essential ideas and methods in relation to contemporary social structures and 
developments’, parts of which seem likely to make ‘the theological parrots who 
screech about the Marxian temples’ (p. 20) squawk their feathers off. He argues 
that Marx’s theory of history is based not on a ‘monistic foundation of deter- 
mination by man’s physical environment’, but on a ‘dualistic foundation of the 
interaction between the mind of man and the physical world upon which man’s 
mind has to work’ (p. 19), and that ‘realist’ would describe it more aptly than 
‘materialist’. He also finds Marx’s theory of the class struggle a ‘limited truth’ 
incapable of explaining human history as a whole: for example, fascism ‘which is 
not a class but a horde-movement’ (p. 147). These and other revaluations of 
orthodox Marxist tenets do not dim Mr Cole’s faith in socialism. But they lead 
him to the view that ‘given the conditions provided by “‘liberal’’ Capitalism and 
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a parliamentary system with real roots . . . Socialist victory can be won without 
revolution or the use, save quite incidentally, of totalitarian weapons’ (p. 286). 
G. H. BOLSOVER 


CoMMUNIST MANIFESTO: Socialist Landmark. A New Appreciation written for 
the Labour Party, together with the original text and prefaces. By Harold 
J. Laski. London, Allen and Unwin, 1948. 168 pp. 73” x 5”. 7s. 6d. 


THis ‘new appreciation’ of the Communist Manifesto ‘written’ (as a centenary 
tribute) ‘for the Labour Party’ by Professor Laski is essentially ‘an apprecia- 
tion’ rather than a critical analysis of the text. Professor Laski’s aim seems to be 
to vindicate Marx and ‘the large and flexible outlook of the Communist Mani- 
festo’ (p. 85), sic, in contrast to Lenin’s ‘narrow and dogmatically rigid’ 
variations on the theme in his Application of Marxism to Russia. Whereas 
the class bitterness and fanatical spirit of Marx’s text actually belie Professor 
Laski’s apologia, his indictment of Russian Communism (pp. 85 ef seq.) and of 
the ‘intellectual gyrations’ of the Communist Parties of Western Europe is 
devastatingly incisive and factually sound. The Communist Manifesto with its 
resounding slogans (e.g., “The Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, ‘Exploitation 
of man by man’, ‘Workers have nothing to lose but their chains’ (p. 168), 
‘Workers have no country’ (p. 149), etc., all incidentally coined by Marat 
and Blanqui and others, and borrowed without acknowledgement by Marx) is 
a classic piece of demagogic, rhetorical journalese. But read soberly with an eye 
on the facts of history and economics, the bombastic, windy nonsense of the 
text is inescapable. Professor Laski’s contention that ‘a century after its 
publication no one has been able seriously to controvert any of its major 
positions’ is amazing from a professional student of politics. Has he forgotten 
the Communist Manifesto’s ranting about the bourgeoisie; ‘the bourgeoisie 
which has stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto honoured . . . the 
bourgeoisie which has reduced the family to a mere money relation’ (p. 128), 
‘the bourgeois who sees in his wife a mere instrument of production’, or Marx’s 
long exploded prognostications about the wages and conditions of industrial 
workers in the machine age (p. 134), or the fundamental materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history and society which, if not actually disproved, has meanwhile been 
consistently challenged by historians and sociologists? Professor Laski’s re- 
latively liberal estimate of Marx as contrasted with the more dictatorial nature 
of Lenin, to whom he ascribes the ‘basic character’ of the Russian Communist 
movement since 1917 (p. 85), seems extremely doubtful. We do, in fact, know 
how Lenin behaved as a political chief and head of Government whereas Marx 
never wielded any real political power. Nevertheless, enough is known of his 
autocratic character, his intolerance of rivals, his intellectual arrogance, and the 
implications of his political theories largely to undermine Professor Laski’s 
theories, and to suggest that Karl Marx would have been no lamb in power. I 
think he is also wrong in attributing the ‘vitriolic character of the communist 
polemic since 1917’ (p. 84) entirely to Lenin’s influence. The stream was already 
badly poisoned by Marx’s scurrility and gross controversial unscrupulousness. 

As the Communist Manifesto is more frequently referred to at second-hand 
than actually read by ‘the common reader’, it is to be hoped that this cheap 
reproduction of the text and the Marx—Engels prefaces to the various translations 
will make it much more widely known. x 


CALENDAR OF SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY 1917-1941. Compiled by 
Mrs Jane Degras. London, New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1948. viii + 248 pp. Index. 84” x 5}”. 
18s. 

Turis volume, which is the result of long and painstaking research, will earn 
the gratitude of all who are concerned with the study of Soviet foreign policy. It 
is a classified list not only of treaties, diplomatic notes, and authorized state- 
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ments, but also of the most important speeches and Press articles on foreign 
policy up to June 1941. The method of classification adopted (which seems per- 
fectly satisfactory in practical use) has been to divide the material into six sec- 
tions, each covering a few years. Within each section the documents are listed by 
countries, and, where justified by the extent of material, by subjects. Each sec- 
tion ends with a group of miscellaneous documents and with a list of inter- 
national conventions to which the U.S.S.R. has adhered or by which it has 
recognized itself to be bound as successor of the Imperial Government. 

The most valuable feature of this work is that in the case of each document, 
in addition to the Russian source, a source in translation, where such exists, has 
been listed. In the past few years Russian documents have been made more 
readily available in English translation in the Monitoring Digests produced by 
the B.B.C., but, as the formidable list of non-Russian sources consulted by Mrs 
Degras reveals, the finding of such documents in translation for the period up to 
1940 has been far from easy. L. B. SCHAPIRO 


SoviET VIEWS ON THE Post-WaR WorLD Economy. An Official Critique of 
Eugene Varga’s Changes in the Economy of Capitalism Resulting from the 
Second World War. Translated by Leo Gruliow. Mimeographed. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1948. 125 pp. (Issued in Co-operation with the 
Russian Translation Program of the American Council of Learned Societies.) 
11” x 8$”. Price unknown. 


THE post-war drive to regiment all processes of thought and action in the 
U.S.S.R. in conformity with the rigid precepts of Marxist—Leninist-Stalinism has 
left no sphere of intellectual activity untouched. Writers, artists, musicians, 
architects, scientists, economists, have all felt the flick of the official whip. This 
little volume shows it descending on the unrepentant shoulders of Russia’s senior 
economist, Eugene Varga (reputed to be Stalin’s personal adviser on economic 
matters during the war). The book which he published just after the end of the 
war in 1945 indicated that capitalism might not be in the state of advanced 
decay in which orthodox Soviet theory insisted on seeing it. He thought that 
capitalist Governments had to some extent tamed their great industrial monopo- 
lies during the war, had even learned how to plan, were allowing a process of 
peaceful political liberation to take place in their colonies. 

This discussion on his book which took place among his fellow economists in 
May 1947 shows the horrified reaction of orthodox thinking to this heretical 
deviationism (and the stampede back to the comfortable seclusion of officially 
approved beliefs). One can only deplore Varga’s demotion to less important 
work, and hope for the day when clear thinking and a willingness to examine 
facts will replace the fanatical rigidity so unhappily characteristic of his 
presently triumphant opponents. MARGARET MILLER 


INQUEST ON AN ALLy. By Paul Winterton. London, Cresset Press, 1948. 
288 pp. Index. 83” x 53”. I2s. 6d. 


MR WINTERTON’S book makes painful reading. It is a description of the 
main course of events since the end of the war in the light of a single thesis—that 
the primary aim and object of the Soviet Union is to extend the Communist 
sphere, and to facilitate that extension and weaken the opposition to it by sowing 
discord, encouraging disorder, and stirring up strife in the rest of the world. He 
regards Russian State power as the support of Communism, in contrast to those 
who argue that the Communist parties are used to promote familiar imperialist 
ends. All the exaggerations, distortions, deceptions, mis-statements, misrepre- 
sentations, and contradictions—they are here reproduced in abundance—that 
make the Soviet Press, radio, and speeches so wearisome and exasperating, are 
calculated to promote this twofold object.. Throughout the war, it is argued, this 
policy was only kept in abeyance, not renounced. The attempt to improve and 
consolidate relations by compromise and appeasement was a mistaken and dan- 
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gerous policy to adopt towards the Soviet Union, since it only weakened the 
position of the United States and Britain, morally and strategically, without 
extracting a single conciliatory step from Moscow. The entire responsibility for 
present disorders and dangers is placed squarely and unequivocally on Russian 
shoulders, and Mr Winterton’s exasperation is most marked when he contrasts 
the vociferous and inexhaustible smugness and self-congratulation of Soviet 
propaganda with the feelings of guilt and unease in the West which foster the 
internal divisions and doubts among which Soviet propaganda finds its most 
fruitful field of operation. 

Mr Winterton urges that the West should expose to its own peoples the nature 
of the Soviet regime and the unscrupulousness of its propaganda. ‘The West has 
nothing to conceal and not very much to be ashamed of. Soviet Communism is 
rotten through and through. Let us start with a total war of facts’ (p. 280). 

There is enough ammunition here to equip a great many propaganda arsenals, 
but there is far too little analysis. Mr Winterton’s knowledge and experience 
should have carried him further than a mere reversal of the black and white 
labels whose use by Moscow it is one purpose of this book to discredit. 

J. DEGRAS 


FAcE TO FACE wITH Russia. By Philip E. Mosely. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1948. 63 pp. Diagrams. (Headline Series No. 70.) 84” x 54”. 
35 cents. 

‘THE United States and the Soviet Union are like opposite poles of a global 
magnet. They face each other across the uneasy territory of war-weakened or 
broken states in every part of the earth. Every other nation, great or small, 
calculates its chance of survival by reading the barometer of Soviet-American 
relations’ (p. 4). 

The author (Professor of International Relations of Columbia University’s 
Russian Institute), writing for the popular Headline Series, expounds these state- 
ments—which for him are axiomatic—by means of a concise description of well- 
known instances of discord between the United States and the U.S.S.R. with 
regard to Germany, Austria, the Middle East, Korea, Japan and China, and the 
United Nations. He sets out to take ‘a swing around the globe and examine each 
item in turn’ (p. 7). As this is performed in fifty-three pages, many very im- 
portant and controversial issues are merely touched upon. Only in the last 
chapter (War or Peace) does the author cease to emphasize the theme of 
discord and strike a conciliatory note: ‘Meanwhile, American policy cannot be 


based on the Soviet fallacy of ‘‘We or they.”’. .. We are willing to co-operate 
with peoples of many different traditions and aspirations. We can say ‘‘We and 
they’’.’ ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ComMUNISM. By Dorothy Thompson. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1948. 17 pp. 9” x 6”. 25 cents. 

TuHIs pamphlet was apparently written for the Presidential election cam- 
paign of 1948. It shews that the American Communist Party is part of a world 
organization wedded to revolution and war, to which the highest loyalties of its 
members are due, and argues that the claim of American communists ‘to par- 
ticipate in the political life of America is as preposterous as would be the claim 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party to participate’. Miss Thompson challenges 
Mr Wallace to disprove that the programme and rules which his communist 
supporters accept imply treason, and urges that ‘certain activities, clearly de- 
fined as treasonable’, should be prohibited by law. J. DEGRAS 


How To STop THE RUSSIANS WITHOUT WaR. By Fritz Sternberg. Translated 
from the German by Ralph Mannheim. London, New York, Boardman, 
1948. 159 pp. 7}” X 52”. 7s. 6d. 

In the United States, a country where a work called How to Make Friends and 

Influence People has long enjoyed best-seller status, a book with the title of 
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Mr Sternberg’s was bound to achieve success, as it apparently has done. More 
sceptical Europeans may feel that if the solution of the greatest of the world’s 
problems could really be bought for 7s. 6d., our statesmen would by now have 
stumbled upon it without Mr Sternberg’s help. They are right. Although Mr 
Sternberg properly criticizes American policy in Germany, the idea that national- 
ization of heavy industry there would in itself end all anxieties, is based upon the 
untenable view of a ‘natural’ trend everywhere in western Europe towards 
democratic socialism. Similarly, while Mr Sternberg was right in foreseeing the 
Kuomintang debacle, his view that we ought to support the new nationalisms 
everywhere seems to overlook the advantages that Communism will gain from 
anarchy. But it does explain why some Americans, so eager to slam the door in 
Europe, get so anxious when the Dutch, the French, or ourselves try to do the 
same in the East. MAX BELOFF 


SoviET Potitics AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Frederick L. Schuman. London, 
Robert Hale; New York, Knopf, 1948. xxii + 663 + xxv pp. Index. 
8h” x 52”. 2Is. $4.00. 

PROFESSOR SCHUMAN’S book was first published in the United States two 
years ago. It is hard to see the point of publishing it unaltered now; and its 
publication will hardly enhance Professor Schuman’s reputation now that our 
more abundant documentation corrects his confident assertions about pre-war 
Soviet policy, while post-war developments have nullified his equally confident 
interpretations and prophecies. As far as Soviet politics ‘abroad’ goes, there is 
little of value in the book; and what there is has been given in earlier works. 
What he has to say is chiefly of interest as showing the mental confusion that 
distinguishes Mr Henry Wallace’s recruits from the intelligentsia and in par- 
ticular their venomous anti-British bias. On the other hand, despite a certain 
naiveté, for instance on the reality of Soviet ‘federalism’, Professor Schuman’s 
chapters on internal Soviet developments are not devoid of merit. 

Max BELOFF 


Russia SINCE 1917: Socialist Views of Bolshevik Policy. London, Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 1948. 114 pp. 7” xX 43”. Is. 


Tuis is a collection of articles originally published in the Socialist Standard. 
The first item is a letter from Litvinov, then in London, dated 14 February 1915, 
explaining the attitude of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party to the 
London Conference of Socialist Parties. The articles begin with one published in 
May 1917, and the last, entitled ‘Russian Imperialism’, is dated April 1948. 
Strident, smug, acute—the style and depth vary, but not the attitude: the series 
is too discontinuous to provide more than an intermittent commentary. 

J. DEGRAS 


EASTERN REVIEW: A Survey of the Cultural Life of East Central and South- 
Eastern Europe and of the Soviet Union. Vol. 1, No. 2, July-September 
1948. Published quarterly in English, French, and German. Vienna. 


THE common denominator in the contributions to this periodical is the 
religious, or rather the Christian factor, which gives character to what might 
otherwise appear undistinguished. The three articles deal with Polish political 
parties (inadequate in some respects and perhaps misleading), the political con- 
formation of South-East Europe, and the Eastern Church. The rest of this issue, 
the first received at Chatham House, is devoted to book reviews and a chronicle 
of cultural events. J. DeGRAS 


A HIsTorRY OF THE RussIAN PEOPLE. By Paul Crowson. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1948. xiv + 225 pp. Bibliog. Index. 7}” x 43”. Price unknown. 


Tuls book is offered as a textbook primarily ‘to assist the teaching of Russian 
in ‘“‘School Certificate’ and ‘‘post Certificate’’ forms’ (p. v). But the writing of a 
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history book requires more than good intentions. Mr Crowson, who is Assistant 
Master at Radley College, evidently knows no Russian. His reading seems to 
have been limited to the dozen popular books and pamphlets listed in the 
bibliography and to translations of some of the literary works there named. His 
chronology is confused and inaccurate; facts are all too frequently garbled or 
omitted; the psychology is puerile; foreign words are repeatedly misused. It is 
to be hoped that, unlike the publishers, schools will not be imposed on by such 
work. F. F. SEELEY 


Six CENTURIES OF Russo-PoLisH RELATIONS. By W. P. and Zelda K. Coates. 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1948. vii + 235 pp. Index. Maps. 
8h" X 54”. 2is. 

THIs is a presentation of Russo-Polish history from the Russian side. Pas- 
sages couched in the current ideological vein, and they are frequent, need not 
obscure the value of a compilation primarily based on quotations. Documents 
cited include, for example, the telegram in which the Curzon Line was first pro- 
posed and the Supreme Council’s Declaration in which the northern part of the 
line was described; also Pilsudski’s scheme for splitting up Russia in 1920, and 
British warnings against putting it into action. We are reminded, too, that the 
Kings of Poland governed most of western Russia for over four hundred years. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE East, From the Rise of Islam to Modern 
Times. By George E. Kirk. London, Methuen, 1948. ix + 301 pp. Maps. 
8?" x 54°. 16s. 

No book of the same size and covering the same field is likely to supersede 
this. Its plan necessitates the sacrifice of Turkish and Persian affairs to those of 
the Arab countries (e.g., one learns of the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt 
but not of Turkey’s triumph in securing the abolition of the Turkish Capitula- 
tions at Lausanne), but something had to go, and what is left is much more than 
one would expect, Tlie author’s reading is wide, his account of events is accurate, 
and his references are numerous and helpful. One may sometimes challenge a 
statement, e.g., that the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921 was generous to Persia, or 
note an omission (the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938, for instance); but im- 
portant questions such as Palestine are dealt with fully, and many points that 
seemed to have been overlooked are brought in neatly in the penultimate 
chapter on Russia and the Middle East. There are a few gaps in the map of 
economic resources, e.g., the Caspian fisheries, but there are fourteen clear and 
illuminating maps and on the whole they are full and accurate. Finally, it is 
refreshing to see events judged from the standpoint of strong principle, and to 
find on the last page the statement that ‘the reform of human institutions is no 
substitute for the regeneration of the human soul’. R. W. BULLARD 


BRITAIN AND THE ARAB StaTEs: A Survey of Anglo-Arab Relations 1920-48. 
By M. V. Seton-Williams. London, Luzac, 1948. ix + 330 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. Map endpapers. 84” x 5}”. 21s. 


THE plan of this work of reference, to give ‘factual and concise information’ 
about the Arab States for the last twenty years, is good, and much trouble has 
been taken in its execution. It is a pity therefore that the book was not checked 
more carefully. In addition to a number of summary judgements which might 
be challenged, there are many mistakes, not only in Arabic words, which always 
give trouble, but on points of fact. The Sudan is not, as is implied on p. 63, a 
colony ; it was not Sir Gilbert Clayton (he died in 1929) who was attached to the 
Arab League in 1946, but his brother. The reference to the Shaikh of Kuwait’s 
date groves on p. 210 is not clear, and the account of the Civil Administration in 
Q 
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Iraq during the First World War is confused and incorrect. The statement on 
p- 12 that Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt may have started the opposition to 
the Ottoman overlords is contradicted on p. 51, where it is stated, correctly, that 
‘Egypt under the Mamelukes was largely self-governing’. Nevertheless the book 
has many good points. It contains, in the text or in the form of appendices, 
many useful treaties and other documents; the bibliography is on the whole 
very good (though we miss certain recent books on Egypt by Egyptians) ; it im- 
proves on its title by giving brief histories of events before 1920; and at the end 
of each chapter are notes containing references and much useful information. 


R. W. BuLLARD 


NortH AFRICAN NOTEBOOK. By Robin Maugham. London, Chapman and Hall, 
1948. 146 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. 8?” x 54”. I2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN MAUGHAM has so much flair for the current politics of the Arab 
world, so much sympathy for Arabs in their political difficulties, and so much 
knowledge, that his readers will soon expect something more considerable from 
his pen than the rather slight and brief contributions he has already offered. 
Meanwhile his present Notebook covers, in a journey of some months which 
forms a pleasant link between countries, all the territory between Spain and 
Cyrenaica, inclusive. The narrative is vivid, personal, and readable; the obser- 
vation is, necessarily and rightly, selective, but accurate; and the writer’s 
sympathy with Arab nationalism does not blind him to the arguments of the 
other side or sides. Captain Maugham was received everywhere as a friend 
among friends, and these will read his Notebook with pleasure, provided that they 
do not object to occasional doses of impartiality. S. H. LONGRIGG 


BRITISH RULE IN PALESTINE. By Bernard Joseph. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. vii + 279 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $3.75. 

THERE is nothing particularly original in this book, but it may be considered 
a classic of the purely legal approach to the history of the Palestine Mandate and 
the British Administration. After a historical introduction which is inadequate 
and sometimes inaccurate, it is the brief of the Zionist prosecution, and as such 
it is, no doubt, ably and even moderately phrased. But on every page it bears 
witness to the impossibility of beginning to understand the problems of Palestine 
through the spectacles of legal exactitude. The whole series of adventures set in 
train by the issue of the Balfour Declaration and the phrasing of the Mandate 
were as incapable of legal prevision, definition or judgement as would be any 
other unprecedented project. That Jewry with a long history behind it of rights 
based on charters, and the necessity for constant vigilance as to their observance, 
should overestimate the importance of the legal approach is, unhappily, only 
natural; but no book could better illustrate the difficulties of any practical 
administration or presage more clearly one reason for the inevitability of its 
ultimate failure. JAMES PARKES 


PALESTINE DiLtEMMA. Arab Rights versus Zionist Aspirations. By Frank C. 
Sakran. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1948. vii + 230 pp. Map. 
Bibliog. Index. 9” x 6”. $3.25. 

Noruinc better illustrates the fallacy of seeking truth through allowing both 
sides to state their own position than contemporary literature on Palestine. 
Having just published British Rule in Palestine by Bernard Joseph, now Jewish 
Military Governor of Jerusalem, the same press now issues Palestine Dilemma by 
Frank Sakran, a Christian Arab who has lived in the United States since 1914. 
By an omission here, an exaggeration there, a generalization elsewhere, all very 
likely unconscious, only a one-sided picture emerges. At the end the reader is as 
unprovided with material for an impartial judgement as he was when he opened 
the book, He has heard again ‘the Arab case’: no more, JAMES PARKES 
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KuRDs AND Kurpistan. By Arshak Safrastian. London, Harvill Press, 1948. 
106 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 7}” x 5”. 7s. 6d. 


Tus book is a painstaking compilation of records ancient and modern which 
show the Kurds, from 2000 B.c., as a courageous, likeable but troublesome 
people. It emphasizes the Kurdish struggle since 1826 and ruthless Turkish 
counter measures. Kurds have suffered from the Turks but they have given 
cause for repressive measures. The need today is for recognition by Turk and 
Kurd that loyalty to Kurdish tradition is not incompatible with loyalty to the 
republic. This book, which supports independent nationalism, will not promote 
such a solution. W. G. ELPHINSTON 


AFRICA 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. By Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold. 
With a concluding essay by Dr Schweitzer. New York, Harper; Boston, 
3eacon Press, 1948. Illus. Map endpapers. 9}” x 6”. $3.75. 

Tuts short book describes Dr Schweitzer at work in his forest hospital 
accurately perhaps, but gives disappointingly little sense of the nature of the 
man and the philosophy that has led a distinguished musician and philosopher to 
this way of life. The comments of the authors and the essay of Dr Schweitzer 
himself touch on the vital subject of the nature of native society in Africa and 
the possibilities for its future, but cast less light on it than one might have 
hoped. The interest of the whole volume therefore rests on the description of the 
daily life of Lambarene. MARY KLOPPER 


INDIA 


Tue New Inp1A. By Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1948. 201 pp. Index. 7}” x 5”. 8s. 6d. 

Sir ATUL CHATTERJEE has shown great courage in writing a book on the new 
India at a time when constitutional changes of a fundamental character are being 
introduced on the transfer of power to Indian hands. There is definite need for a 
book of this kind, which gives a picture of Indian social conditions and the 
administrative system bequeathed by British rule. The account of the peoples, 
religions, customs, and literary achievements of such a diversified population 
could only have been written by one who over long years has been steeped in a 
deep knowledge and personal understanding of the inner consciousness of India. 

The second part of the book tells the story of British achievement in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, education, and other branches of administration. 
Some reasoned criticism is offered of past shortcomings but, while these may be 
admitted, the dispassionate observer must pay tribute, with Sir Atul, to the 
work done in advancing the moral and political stature of India in a measure 
that would have seemed impossible ninety years ago, when the Crown took over 
the full responsibilities of the East India Company. 

The division of the country into India and Pakistan along with the change in 
the position of the Princes has created new problems, which call for toleration 
and patience in their solution. Sir Atul deals with these and with the vital issue 
of defence, and the difficulties of raising standards of living in the face of the 
ever-mounting population. CrecIL KIscH 


THE Unity oF INpIA: Collected Writings 1937-1940. By Jawaharlal Nehru. 
London, Lindsay Drummond, 1948. viii -+ 426 pp. 84” x 5#”. 15s. 

The Unity of India, a selection of Pandit Nehru’s writings between 1937 and 
1940, was first published in 1941, but the issue of a new edition is very timely. 
Though Pandit Nehru writes both on great political issues of enduring interest, 
and on lesser themes of ephemeral importance, there is little he touches on that 
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he does not adorn. Essential for an understanding of the outlook of con- 
temporary India, this book has an even wider interest as a contribution to the 
literature of nationalism in our time. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


IN THE PATH OF MAHATMA GANDHI, by George Catlin. London, Macdonald, 
1948. 332 pp. Illus. Index. Map endpapers. 8}” x 5}”. I5s. 


GANDHI AND STALIN : Two Signs at the World’s Crossroads. By Louis Fischer. 
London, Gollancz, 1948. 163 pp. Index. 83” x 54”. Ios. 6d. 


SATYAGRAHA: The Power of Truth. By R. R. Diwakar. Introduction by Clif- 
ford Manshardt. Hinsdale, Illinois, Henry Regnery Co. xxii + 108 pp. 
Bibliog. (The Humanist Library VI.) 62” x 4}”. $2.00. 

HERE are three books that should be of great interest to any student of 
India and Gandhi. Professor Catlin’s is ‘the travel story of a philosopher’, taking 
all India in his search to discover whether the Mahatma effectively answers the 
question : ‘By what rule should a man in these years best live his life?’ It has a 
number of excellent portraits, and in matter ranges over all aspects of the life 
of the land. But it centres on Gandhi, his life and his sacrificial death. A fas- 
cinating book to read, and re-read at leisure. 

Mr Louis Fischer is the ‘widely travelled journalist’. His purpose is to offer a 
striking contrast between Gandhi and Stalin. He sees the affairs of the present 
world as a battle between democracy and dictatorship. Gandhi is a noble friend, 
Stalin a base foe. But satyagraha is he feels insufficient in facing dictatorship. 
‘Marx with Gandhi might make a fruitful combination’, he suggests. . 

Satyagraha : the Power of Truth is a finely instructive essay on the nature, 
history, and practice of the Gandhian doctrine of non-violent resistance. The 
author’s contrasts with western pacifism indicate a certain failure to understand 
the latter, but in expounding satyagraha he is a master. The two prefaces, 
American and Indian, are valuable additions. CARL HEATH 


INDIAN Po.iticaL PartiEs. By Dr N. V. Rajkumar. Foreword by Shankarrao 
Deo. New Delhi, All-India Congress Committee, 1948. 139 pp. 8}” x 5}””. 
Rs. 2/8/-. 

Tuis is a collection in book form of articles originally intended for the Press. 
The position of the authors in the Congress Party executive gives their exposi- 
tion of the Congress Party’s organization special authority, which cannot be 
expected to apply to their treatment of other political parties both in India and 
elsewhere, although the comparisons made are naturally interesting. 

Their conclusion is that the Westminster model of parliamentary democracy 
is totally foreign to the ‘Indian mass mind’. This comment derives from a fear 
lest totalitarianism should establish itself in India, but while the evolution of an 
opposition is considered desirable, emphasis is laid on the necessity for it to come 
by natural growth and not by artificial manufacture. EDWIN HAWARD 


THE BritisH IN Asia. By Guy Wint. London, Faber, 1947. 224 pp. Index. 
82" x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 

THE main theme of Mr Wint’s book, which was written in 1946, has been 
justified by the events of the past two years. Briefly, he seeks to assess what has 
happened to South Asia under British rule and to examine the likely conse- 
quences of removing her power. He concludes that all becomes problematical 
where before all had been relatively secure, and that great political upheavals in 
South Asia will follow. In the final section he discusses what Great Britain may 
usefully do, especially by defence arrangements, to mitigate the disruptive 
forces at work in the Indian Ocean region. All that Mr Wint says is fortified by 
his personal experience of the region and by the ease and clarity of his thought 
and style. Throughout he reveals wide knowledge and a fine objectivity. 

He properly gives most attention to the effects of British influence in India, 
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especially taking courage to say what is rarely said by Englishmen, namely that 
during the nineteenth century a contemptuous attitude of mind to all things 
Indian developed among important sections of the British ruling group. He 
illustrates this by reference to the widespread influence of James Mill’s contempt 
for Indian ways. A similar attitude is implied in Cornwallis’s anglicization of the 
East India Company’s administration, in Wilberforce’s intolerant condemnation 
of Hinduism, Macaulay’s scornful outbursts against Indian cultures. In conse- 
quence, despite a close association through two hundred years, Indian studies 
have been comparatively neglected in Great Britain, and the Commonwealth 
today is the loser. 

Mr Wint gives less than due weight to the influence of economic forces, which 
for example fragmented the already divided societies of Asia, thus making non- 
sense of most of the attempts to implant self-governing institutions of the British 
type. His analysis of the deep malaise which has afflicted Oriental societies thus 
remains incomplete; and the force of his stimulating comparison of the Russians 
in Central Asia with the British in India is weakened. 

Generalizations necessarily abound in a short book on a vast subject, and the 
following among others must be challenged: ‘Where Hinduism differed from 
other religions was that mysticism was a chief interest’ (p. 31); ‘Indian civil- 
ization, after a brilliant start, seems to have had a long, slow running-down’ 
(p. 39); ‘Islam was never strong enough to convert Indians en masse’ (p. 42). 

C. H. PHILIPS 


Joun Company AT Work: A Study of European Expansion in India in the late 
eighteenth century. By Holden Furber. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xl + 407 pp. Map 
endpapers. 83” x 53”. $6.00. 32s. 6d. 

MR FurBER, who is Associate Professor of History of Texas University, is 
convinced (no doubt correctly) that the story of the building of the British Em- 
pire in the East has never yet been fully told, and that in many ways an Ameri- 
can historian is in an advantageous position to tell the story. In his John Com- 
pany at Work he attempts to fill some of the gaps by depicting, in great detail, 
the activities, lives, business organization, and commercial dealings of official and 
private Europeans in India, with special reference to the decade 1783-93. The 
result is a most learned, scholarly and—to the initiated—illuminating study, 
based on an analysis of a vast amount of material which has been hitherto either 
ignored or only partially used. 

In interpreting his material Mr Furber attempts to reassess the consequences 
in India and in England of the growth of European power in India, and to 
account for the ultimate predominance of the British Company. He questions 
prevalent ideas about the size and effects of the so-called ‘drain’ from India, but 
admits that far more information is necessary before it becomes possible to 
gauge at all accurately the influence of European enterprise upon Indian 
economic and social life during the eighteenth century. Perhaps his most 
valuable contribution is the flood of light thrown by his researches upon the 
nature and importance of the complex relationships which existed between the 
trading companies (and traders) of the various European nations in India, and 
upon the attitudes and actions of individual Europeans, as contrasted with the 
attitudes and actions of their Home Governments and of the Trading Com- 

anies. 

: Mr Furber writes for those already well versed in British-Indian history. A 

knowledge of the political background is assumed, and remarkably few references 

are made to Indian conditions, politics and personalities, beyond the incidental 
accounts of the relationships between European and Indian officials and traders, 
and of the nature of India’s overseas trade. 

Mr Furber expresses the hope of eventually completing his work by extending 
his studies backwards until he has covered the whole of the eighteenth century. 
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This would be admirable. In the meantime all students of British-Indian re- 
lationships will remain greatly indebted to him for this careful and illuminating 
study. VERA ANSTEY 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


MALAYA AND ITs History. By Sir Richard Winstedt. London, Hutchinson, 
1948. 158 pp. Bibliog. Index. 74” x 5”. 7s. 6d. 

For the last forty years Sir Richard Winstedt has made the most important 
contributions to Malay lexicography and to the study of Malay literature, 
beliefs, and history. Many of his works are standard, and he must have opened 
the doors to Malay studies for many thousands. Moreover, he is not only a 
philologist and a historian but a deep student of prehistory and an expert on 
Indian art. 

In this short history of Malaya he has made a success of a difficult task, for 
the reader who knows the facts fairly well will find here many new ones and a 
treatment which gives to familiar material an air of freshness. At least one new 
and important authority is cited: Tomé Pires whose work The Suima Orientalis 
was written in Malacca in 1512-15 but discovered only in 1937 and published in 
translation by the Hakluyt Society in 1944. 

Your reviewer feels here, as always, that Sir Richard Winstedt has such an 
affection for the Malays that he is not sufficiently impressed by the contribution 
of the Chinese to the creation of Malaya, and he holds rather different views from 
Sir Richard regarding Malaya’s future, but this has not injured his enjoyment of 
this book. VICTOR PURCELL 


FAR EAST 


THE LIFE OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK. By S. I. Hsiung. London, Peter Davies, 1948. 
xvii + 398 pp. Illus. Index. Map endpapers. 8” x 5}”. I5s. 

A Lire of President Chiang Kai-shek involves in large measure the history of 
China during the past few decades; for the one as for the other Mr Hsiung relies 
for the most part on original Chinese material translated by himself and here 
appearing for the first time in print, much of it the President’s own writings, 
notably his memoirs of his parents and grandparents and his letters to friends 
and associates and opponents and theirs to him. This matter lends colour and 
interest to the book, giving an inside picture of-the President’s life and times, an 
interest enhanced throughout by the author’s individuality of mind and intel- 
lectual integrity and his facility, indeed felicity, of expression; this latter may 
well promote re-reading at leisure. L. M. KiNG 


MAURICE WILLIAM AND SUN YAT-SEN. By Maurice Zolotow. London, Robert 
Hale, 1948. 128 pp. 84” x 54”. 8s. 6d. 

Tuis book is notable for the intrinsic interest of its material and the literary 
skill with which that material is presented. It is at once a moving record of a 
man’s life, Dr William’s, and a concise and able exposition of the book which 
arose out of that life, Dr William’s The Social Interpretation of History; and it 
brings out clearly and with due economy the influence which that book had upon 
the political philosophy of the Father of the Chinese Republic. 

The Social Interpretation of History analyses and rejects the philosophy of 
Marx and sets up another in its place. The essence of the difierence between 
Marx and Dr William can best be put in the latter’s own words: ‘All social 
advance has been registered not as the result of conflict of interest at the point 
of production, but in response to the common interests of the majority as social 
beings’ (p. 94). Dr Sun took up this standpoint, and cited Dr William and his 
book in his lectures on the Min Sheng or ‘The People’s Livelihood’, the third of 
the Three Principles of the People. Dr William refers to the ‘great honour which 
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Dr Sun conferred upon me in embracing the view presented in my Social Inter- 
pretation of History’ (p. 112). He has received due recognition, the author shows, 
from many leading men, Chinese and western. This book should put his work 
before a wider public. L. M. Kine 


A CHINA MANUAL. Edited by Neville Whymant. London, Chinese Government 


Information Office, 1948. 352 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x 5}”. 
Tos. 6d. 


THIS is a re-issue, in book form, of ten war-time pamphlets of the Chinese 
Government’s London Information Office. Giving a comprehensive survey of all 
main aspects of China, ancient and modern, it forms a useful compendium for 
students. Its political sections, which are more up to date in their contents than 
the economic ones, inveigh against the Chinese Communists; strictures against 
the Allies, now only too common in China, are here discreetly omitted. A great 
practical deficiency is the lack of a detailed alphabetical index, and even of a 
table of contents. E. STUART KIRBY 


DRAGON FANGs: Two Years with Chinese Guerrillas. By Claire avd William 
Band. London, Allen and Unwin, 1948. xii +- 347 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
82” x 52”. 18s. 

THIs is an important book. It is in part the story of an escape from Peiping 
into Communist China in December 1941, and of over two years among the 
guerrillas, and it is in part a textbook of Chinese politics of the war years. The 
first part is interesting, and at times exciting, but it is the second part which 
merits the description ‘important’, for it is quite the best account of the subject 
known to the reviewer. 

The Communists come off very well in the book (as indeed they do with 
nearly all visitors to their area); the Nationalists much less well. But while the 
public spirit of the guerrillas is impressive, the uninhibited exuberance of the 
young men and women must at times have been hard to bear. A little decadent 
Confucian decorum would have been a welcome antidote. 

In spite of their admiration for the Communists the authors do not think that 
Communism would be the best system to organize for human prosperity in times 
of peace. This is because Chinese laziness requires a stimulus that Communism 
cannot give. They think (or rather they thought when they wrote in 1945) that a 
settlement in China must result from a compromise between the Nationaiists and 
the Communists. The index is defective, e.g., Mao Tse-tung is omitted though 
he is prominent in the text. VICTOR PURCELL 


THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS, 1931-1932: A Tragedy in International Relations. 
By Sara R. Smith. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. ix + 281 pp. Maps. Index. 9” x 6”. $3.75. 21s. 


As Miss Smith is herself aware, the full story of the failure to halt Japanese 
aggression in 1931-2 cannot be told until the archives of the Governments con- 
cerned are available to research workers. But she has made good use of the 
documentary and secondary materials on which her study is based, and it is in 
particular gratifying to a British reader to find a very effective denunciation of 
the legend that Great Britain failed to support Mr Stimson in January 1932, and 
that therein lay the reason why no adequate measures could be taken against 
Japan. It is the author’s thesis that the battle was really lost in September, and 
October 1931, and lost partly because of the unwillingness of Mr Stimson and 
President Hoover to go beyond moral suasion, and because of their preference for 
parallel and independent—rather than collective—action. Miss Smith considers 
that had Japan encountered a solid phalanx of opposition from the start her 
Government might have plucked up courage to restrain the Japanese Army 
before it had irretrievably committed Japan to her fatal course, This, as the 
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author recognizes, is a debatable proposition, as is also her contention that the 
unwillingness of the Powers to face up to Japanese aggression in 1931 led 
inevitably to World War II. But however this may be, Miss Smith shows clearly 
that the fault did not lie with the League of Nations Council, nor wholly with 
any one of the third parties concerned, and so her work stands in welcome con- 
trast to much that has been written on this intricate and controversial subject. 


F. C, JONES 


A SHortT HisToRY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By L. Carrington Goodrich. 


London, Allen and Unwin, 1947. xii + 260 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
8” x 54”. Ios. 6d. 


Tuls scholarly book, written with insight and balance, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of China by the West. It covers the whole range of 
China’s history from the earliest times to the present day, opening with palzo- 
lithic man, the famous Peking Man of recent archeological discovery, remote 
ancestor of homo sapiens in Eastern Asia, and closing with the Republic and the 
attack on Pearl Harbour. The interest and importance of each phase, the out- 
standing personalities, events, and movements of China’s long story are brought 
out in a style lucid and uniformly attractive. The narrative runs smoothly 
throughout, yet nothing of consequence seems to have been omitted—the 
essentials are there and the danger of overloading has been avoided. 

Professor Goodrich is chary of prediction, but ventures the suggestion that 
‘provincial divisions may disappear as the result of the present emphasis on 
local control. Sharp cleavages between political groups may necessitate an 
oligarchy. But the people’s will will make itself felt’ (p. 231); and earlier in the 
book (p. 34) there is noted the pattern of Chinese thought which makes for 
reunion after disruption: “The First Empire (221-207 B.c.) initiated the idea of 
unity for all the peoples within the wall, an idea never lost to sight even during 
the long periods of imperial breakdown that followed’. L. M. KInG 


MODERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM: A Study of Present-Day Trends in 
Japanese Religions. Edited by D. C. Holtom. 2nd ed. Chicago University 
Press; Cambridge University Press, 1947. 226 pp. 8?” x 6”. I5s. 

A revised edition of Dr Holtom’s Haskell Lectures of 1943, with two addi- 
tional chapters on the new Shinto as emended by the American High Command, 
and on the permanent values it may have in the future. Dr Holtom is an eminent 
authority on Shinto and here expounds its origins and nature and connexion 
with Japanese nationalism, militarism, Buddhism, and Christianity as well as 
its overseas development in the Japanese Empire. He defines the difference 
between State Shinto and Sectarian Shinto and discusses their religious content. 
How useful this ancient cult has been to the nationalist militarist leaders is well 
emphasized, and also how it has been skilfully embodied in the education system. 
It is the faith of a this-worldly non-theological people, a cheerful and practical 
one that has at any rate never bored children with Sunday-schools and long 
sermons. Dr Holtom very reasonably concludes that there is little in Shinto 
likely to prove a hindrance to the co-operation of Japan with Western nations in 
peaceable activities. ‘There is’, he says, ‘more danger that they [the Japanese] 
will be cultivated as a war potential for assistance to one side or the other in a 
conflict of the great Powers’ (p. 103). This cultivating will be by Christian or ex- 
Christian nations, apparently. ‘Things that work round to our own advantage, 
the worship of ancestors, loyalty and filial piety’, observed Shimazu Nisshin, a 
sixteenth-century warrior-sage of Satsuma, concisely summing up Shinto as he 
saw it. Presumedly, these aspects of the cult will hardly disappear, since they 
have a very practical value in holding society together. Dr Holtom supports 
his conclusions with copious quotations from Japanese authorities, with 
references at the end of each chapter. Altogether this is an authoritative and 
valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. A. L. SADLER 
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JAPAN ... ENEMY OR ALLY? By W. Macmahon Ball. London, Melbourne, 
Cassell, 1948. 244 pp. Index. (Issued under the joint auspices of the Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.) 7}” x 4}”. Los. 


In this book Mr Macmahon Ball, British Commonwealth representative on 
the Allied Council in Japan in 1946-7, urges reconsideration of Allied occupation 
policy there. Since 1945, he says, American policy has changed, creating a new 
ally rather than disarming an old enemy; for lack of trained Allied personnel, the 
occupation authorities are forced to rely largely on a predominantly conservative 
Japanese Government; together these facts make possible a future revival of 
Japanese ambitions unless adequate safeguards are incorporated in the peace 
settlement. 

Mr Ball’s evidence is selective—so is that often cited to show the existence of 
a new and democratic Japan—but his case is sufficiently well supported to merit 
full consideration. It is unfortunate that the text is marred by an unusally large 
number of misprints, especially in the spelling of Japanese names. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


Gops wITHOUT Reason. By C. F. Blackater. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1948. 214 pp. 84” x 54”. Ios. 6d. 


Tuis book is a record, based upon diaries concealed with great difficulty from 
his captors, of Dr Blackater’s experiences as a prisoner of war in Japanese hands, 
first at Singapore, and later on the infamous ‘railway of death’, in the building of 
which through Siamese jungles tens of thousands of Allied prisoners and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of Tamil and other native coolies lost their lives. The 
narrative suffers from being somewhat disjointed, but the book portrays very 
vividly both the fortitude and mutual charity of British soldiers during three and 
a half years of well-nigh intolerable suffering and humiliation, and the callous 
inhumanity of which the Japanese, a people extravagantly lauded not so long 
since for their civilized virtues, showed themselves capable. PAuL BUTLER 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND POWERS, 1787-1948. History and Analysis of 
Practice and Opinion. By Edward S. Corwin. Foreword by Arthur Krock. 
New York, New York University Press, 1948. xvii + 552 pp. Index. 
gh” x 8". $6.75. 

THE necessity of waging ‘total war’ against the Axis led to a vast expansion 
of the Presidential office and powers and established many precedents which are 
of lasting significance as far as the authority of the Chief Executive is concerned. 
For this reason we can only welcome Professor Corwin’s timely decision to bring 
out this revised edition of his well-known study of that subject. (The book, which 
grew out of a series of Stokes Foundation lectures, was originally published in 
1940). 

In an endeavour to give full weight to the lessons of the war and of the years 
which have followed, Professor Corwin has not only added some eighty pages to 
his text, but he has rewritten much of the book and reshuffled some of the 
matter from one part to another. He remains fundamentally uneasy about the 
form which the ‘aggrandizement’ of the Presidential powers has taken; he con- 
tinues to ponder the question whether the Executive Office may not be ‘a poten- 
tial matrix of dictatorship’ (p. 353); and he therefore still looks for a possible 
remedy in ‘stabilizing in some way the relationship between the President and 
Congress’ (p. 373), and in a ‘reconstruction’ of the institution of the Cabinet as a 
more effective link between the Executive and the Legislature. Surprisingly 
enough, he is apparently disposed to say nothing in this connexion about the 
extent to which the present ‘bi-partisan’ approach to foreign policy has helped to 
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readjust the relationship between the President and Congress and thereby led to 
a closer partnership between the two in the field of international relations. 
CLIFTON J. CHILD 


TWELVE YEARS WITH ROOSEVELT. By Vice-Admiral Ross T. McIntire. London, 
Putnam, 1948. vi + 244 pp. 8” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 


Tus brief record of Vice-Admiral McIntire’s ‘tour of duty’ at the White 
House, which was originally published in the United States in 1946 under the 
title White House Physician, may justly claim an important place in the large 
collection of Rooseveltiana which has appeared since the late President’s death. 
For never was so much said and written—generally for obvious political pur- 
poses—about a President’s health as during Mr Roosevelt’s four terms of office, 
and never was any observer better placed to give the true facts than the per- 
sonal physician who served him continuously from 1933 to 1945. 

Vice-Admiral McIntire, who attended Mr Roosevelt not only during the 
hectic New Deal years, but also at all the war-time conferences from the Atlantic 
Meeting to Yalta, firmly maintains that the President was never a ‘sick man’ in 
the sense suggested by his enemies. In fact his death, from cerebral hemorrhage, 
came with ‘shocking suddenness’. The opening of the Yalta Conference had 
found him ‘in fine fettle’; ‘never once was there a loss of vigour and clarity’ 
(p. 217) ; and nothing was apparently farther from the truth than the insinuation 
that he ‘functioned merely as a rubber stamp for Marshal Stalin, weakly yielding 
to his demands at every point’ (p. 216). CLIFTON J. CHILD 


Tue Americans: A Study in National Character. By Geoffrey Gorer. London, 
Cresset Press, 1948. 83” x 54”. Ios. 6d. 


GorER’s keen and sympathetic insight has been expressed in such light and 
clear style that the superficial reader may fail to appreciate his massive anthropo- 
logical labour. The method is Margaret Mead’s ‘psycho-cultural’ approach— 
the hypothesis is the interdependence of cultural influence and human behaviour. 

It would seem very important for those responsible for political and economic 
relations with the United States to acquire these insights about the emotional 
motivations of American actions. That, behind all the charm and detail of 
exposition, is Gorer’s serious purpose. The injection of psychological learning 
into sociological studies has opened a hopeful chapter in research concerning 
human relations, and this book is one of the first-fruits of this development in 
the sphere of national character. Not everything is proven, some rash generaliza- 
tions will offend, but these minor points do not invalidate a book so rich in 
suggestive hypotheses. Peoples must be seen and understood as they are if, in 
international relations, we are to get beyond feeling hurt when their actions fail 
to conform to expectations based on one’s own culture patterns. It is to be hoped 
that studies of other national cultures will follow. H. V. Dicks 


THe AMERICAN YEAR Book: A Record of Events and Progress. Year 1947. 
Edited with the cooperation of a Supervisory Board representing National 
Learned Societies by William M. Schuyler. New York, Nelson, 1948. 
xxiii + 1125 pp. Index. 7?” x 5”. $15.00. 

THIS is a survey of developments in the United States in various fields during 
1947, extremely useful as a work of reference or for anyone visiting the United 
States who wishes to find his way through the maze of institutions. The Presi- 
dent’s policies in Congress and in the sphere of international relations are out- 
lined, Federal and State Administration described, economic and financial 
policies reviewed, and valuable statistics provided. Half the Year Book is de- 
voted to social conditions and aims, and to developments in science and the 
humanities. It is well indexed, with a useful guide to relevant periodical 
publications and research institutions. J. M. HADFIELD 
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THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERICAS (as of I January 1948). Edited by 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon and others. Chicago, University of Chicago Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1948. xx + 847 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
9” x 6". 55s. 

Tus volume contains the Constitutions of the United States and all the 
Latin American Republics, and the British North America Act, with an intro- 
ductory essay on Latin American constitutional development, and brief his- 
torical notes. for each country. The last complete collection in English of Latin 


| 


‘ American constitutions appeared in 1906-7; and, even since the publication of 
the French texts, edited by Dareste (1932) and Mirkine-Guetzévitch (1932), 
thirteen Republics, including Brazil, have adopted new constitutions, and three 


others far-reaching amendments. This new collection is therefore of value, not 
only for reference, but as a survey of recent constitutional development espe- 
cially in the direction of social welfare, State intervention in business, and 


economic nationalism. KATHARINE DUFF 
| SOLIDARISMO Y RACIONALIZACION. Un Sistema de Garantias Econémicas. Costa 
Rica, Officina de Coordinacion Econémica, 1948. 56 pp. 84” x 5}”. Price 
r unknown. 


Tuis is the first of a series of pamphlets published by the Office of Economic 
Co-ordination of Costa Rica, formed under private auspices to advise the Minis- 
try of Economy and foster co-operation between employers and employed to 
intensify the development of a country which has land and population but no 
minerals. Without capital and technical skill contributed from overseas it may 
well prove difficult to attain the objective envisaged by the author. 

C. E. W. DULEY 


Latin AMERICA: Continent in Crisis. By Ray Josephs. New York, Random 
House, 1948. 503 pp. Index. Map endpapers. 8}” x 5}$”. $4.50. 
Mr JosEpus spent the last six months of 1947 visiting the principal cities of 
South America to study the impact of the Second World War on their economic, 
social, and political affairs. His carefully analysed impressions (recorded in 


the informative and attractive style which characterized his Argentine Diary) 
: coincide in substance with opinions of most observers: that Latin America is 
-_— suffering from economic backwardness, semi-feudal social conditions, and the 
> concentration of wealth and power in the hands of the few. Unless these ills are 
‘ remedied a prolonged period of social upheaval is inevitable. The epilogue on 
_ the Bogota Conference justly assesses the need for some form of Marshall aid to 
: assist Latin American recovery. J.C. J. METFORD 
i GENERAL 
f DICTIONNAIRE DIPLOMATIQUE, Vol. IV. Paris (4 bis Avenue Hoche) ; Geneva (10 
} Rue St Léger); New York (565 Fifth Avenue), Académie Diplomatique 
7. Internationale, 1948. 1215 pp. I0#” x 7?”. 150 Swiss frs. $38.00. 
al THE first two volumes of this Dictionary appeared in 1933 and the third in 
Re 1937. The new volume, like its predecessors, has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of His Excellency Mr A. F. Frangulis, Secretary-General of the Academy, in 
} collaboration with heads of State, ministers of foreign affairs, ambassadors, and 
+ ministers and members and associates of the Academy. It sets out to present the 
. aa essential facts, documents, and bibliographical references for those concerned 
; with the conduct of international affairs today. 
i" The present volume is supplementary to the earlier editions, recapitulating 
| only those facts which are necessary to an understanding of the present position 
e and consisting mainly of material since 1937. In connexion with each subject 


‘al dealt with there is a narrative of events, by the editor or a contributor, a selec- 
sa tion of essential documents, followed usually by an exposition of policy by an 
authority with first-hand knowledge, and a bibliography. 
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Like all works of an encyclopaedic nature it is impossible to review the con- 
tents adequately in a short notice. Two examples of the treatment must suffice. 
The section on Italy opens with a historical record by the editor consisting of the 
main facts, documents, or pronouncements covering the period 1918-48. It isa 
tour de force to have compressed the material into such a small compass. Since 
the subject is mainly viewed from a diplomatic angle, little account is given of 
internal affairs. Then follows a statement by Count Sforza in which he aims at 
interpreting Italy’s diplomatic history in the same period. This contribution 
introduces a change of perspective and presentation in striking contrast to the 
editor’s legalistic approach. 

In the section on Munich an anthology is given of the views of the govern- 
ments of the time in France, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, as deduced 
from speeches and diplomatic dispatches, concluding with a statement by Mr 
Stefan Osusky, then Czechoslovak Minister in France. Then follow the texts of 
the Munich agreements and a short bibliography. The bibliographies throughout 
seem to have been carefully prepared and include books and articles in periodicals 
published up to 1946. 

The student within reach of a library on international affairs will no doubt 
seek his information direct from the original sources. Those employed in diplo- 
matic missions and organizations abroad who are not so placed may well find this 
volume invaluable as a small reference library in itself. G. G. C. 


MONTHLY List OF OFFICIAL COLONIAL PUBLICATIONS. Compiled by the Colonial 
Office, Reference Section, Information Department. Mimeographed. June 
1948. 

THE Reference Section of the Colonial Office Information Department is 
providing a valuable service in circulating to bona-fide applicants its Monthly 
List of Official Colonial Publications. This is the only single convenient source for 
publications of Colonial administrations and is a necessary supplement to in- 
formation about the Colonial Office’s own publications. It is comprehensive and 
is usefully annotated to show the contents of each issue of most official serial 
publications. If it were made available to the general public through H.M.S.O., 
many libraries would no doubt be glad to subscribe to it. B. K. 


FORWARD FROM VICTORY : Speeches and Addresses by Field Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
London, Hutchinson, 1948. xvi + 251 pp. Illus. 84” x 54%”. 15s. 


LorD MONTGOMERY’S speeches to the armies under his command in the cam- 
paigns that started at El Alamein and finished in Berlin were, designedly, one of 
the most powerful influences that brought them victory. Those he has made 
since the war, now republished, are similarly directed towards one great end— 
reconstruction, particularly as it affects the post-war Army and the youth of 
the nation in general. A speech inevitably loses something of its power and 
effect in transition from the spoken word to the colder medium of print. That is 
perhaps the reason why this collection, but for the author’s immense reputation 
as a general in the late war, seems unlikely to attract the interest and attention it 
deserves. H. G. THURSFIELD 


PREJUDICE AND JUDGMENT. By P. J. Grigg. London, Cape, 1948. 447 pp. 
Index. 8” x 5%”. I6s. 


Sir JAMEs Grice claims that his opinions on major issues of contemporary 
politics are based on judgement rather than prejudice. Many economists might, 
however, question the judgement that approves the 1925 return to the Gold 
Standard at the pre-war parity of the pound; many economic historians might 
dissent from the implication that restrictionism and planning have been a cause 
and not a result of the present critical condition of the world; many students of 
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political theory might doubt the view that ‘Karl Marx had by 1945 captured the 
Labour Party’ (p. 410). 

But to know the views of those who were in close official relations with leading 
political figures is itself of value to the historian, and possible dissent from Sir 
James’s judgements does not diminish the many qualities of his book: an accu- 
racy unusual in a book of memoirs, a clear description of the mechanics of the 
Civil Service, and a number of illuminating stories about great contemporaries 
—though some, unfortunately, not new. P. A. REYNOLDS 


Lire OF Lorp Lioyp. By Colin Forbes Adam. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill. London, Macmillan, 1948. x + 317 pp. Illus. 
Index. 83” x 5}”. 2Is. 


Tuis book explodes the myth that Lord Lloyd was a narrow-minded reac- 
tionary. It reveals him as having certain great qualities in a remarkable degree, 
though more reference to his inevitable defects might have made it even more 
convincing. 

The author shows that Lord Lloyd’s later years were far from wasted. He 
infused vitality into many important causes; and probably rendered the greatest 
of all his services to his country by building up the British Council and by in- 
spiring confidence during the critical days of 1940. The book includes concise 
accounts of certain phases of the changing British position in the Middle East 
and India. A. J. S. WHITE 


TWILIGHT OF THE KinGs. By Daniele Varé. London, Murray, 1948. xii + 
184 pp. Index. 82” x 5}#”. Ios. 64. 


SIGNOR VARE moved his household goods no fewer than ten times in his 
twenty years of active diplomacy. His experiences were therefore gleaned over a 
wide field. He looks back on them nostalgically as a convinced royalist must and 
pertinently asks where any improvement has resulted from recent depositions 
of Kings. His book is replete with such ‘footnotes to history’ as are often more 
enlightening than are the more obvious events usually recorded in historical 
texts. Only when dealing with recent events in Italy does he assume a tone of 
bitterness. No-one should complain of this. He feels acutely the wrongs suf- 
fered by his country and it is too early yet for history to apportion blame 
judicially. H. A. WYNDHAM 


UNFINISHED History. By Robert Wendelin Keyserlingk. London, Robert 
Hale, 1948. Illus. 329 pp. 84” x 5%”. 12s. 6d. 


To be a scion of one of the great Baltic families inevitably gave Count Robert 
Keyserlingk an interesting start in life, especially in a century in which Russo- 
German relations were of such acute importance to the world. But apart from 
the author’s inheritance Unfinished History scarcely lives up to its title. It is the 
autobiography of a journalist many of whose experiences and reflections have 
become a little commonplace. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


PORTRAIT OF THE ANTI-SEMITE. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Erik de 
Mauny. London, Secker and Warburg, 1948. 128 pp. 7}$” x 5”. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is a translation of Sartre’s Réflexions sur la Question Juive, and it is, I 
think, unfair of the publishers not to say so, since the choice of a completely 
different title might well give the impression that it was a new work by Sartre. 
Apart from this it is a good thing to have an English edition of a book which has 
made a considerable stir in both France and America, a stir which owed not a 
little to the eminence of the author rather than to his profound or original under- 
standing of the question. Yet it is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject by its emphasis on the psychology of the anti-semite and the psycho- 
logical effects of his anti-semitism on Jews themselves. JAMES PARKES 
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Last CHANCE: Eleven Questions on Issues Determining our Destiny. Answered 
by twenty-six leaders of thought of fourteen nations. Edited by Clara 
Urquhart. Boston, Beacon Press, 1948. viii + 182 pp. Bibliog. 84” x 52”. 
$2.50. 

A KIND of high-level ‘quiz’, compiled under ‘a sense of impending disaster’, 
and perhaps more suited to radio technique than to embalmment in a book: but 
not without interesting comments on questions mainly arising from the strife 
between Communism and Capitalism, tyranny and democracy, U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. British participants are Bertrand Russell, J. B. S. Haldane, and Bishop 
G. K. A. Bell. F. A-G. 


CURRENT READINGS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. No. 4. Edited by Norman 
J. Padelford, and F. Pauline Timpkins. Mimeographed. Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison Wesley Press, 1948. ix + 273 pp. Maps. 9}” x 6}”. $2.00. 

THE reading offered consists of forty-five separate items culled mainly from 
American and British journals and newspapers, and printed in condensed form. 
Chapter notes and useful reading lists are included. Though the views of many 
leading men are given the presentation is mainly popular, despite the claim in 
the preface that the book is to give teachers and students ‘a wide range of 
analyses and contemporary applications of some fundamental factors of world 
politics’. The Editor is Professor of International Relations, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. BRIAN TUNSTALL 


ALSO RECEIVED 


UNESCO AND THE DEFENSES OF PEACE. By Waldo Gifford Leland. Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1948. 36 pp. (Cubberley Lecture, Stanford School of Education, 25 July 
1947.) 7” X5"". 5s. 6d. 

UniTED Europe: A Short History of the Idea. By Sydney D. Bailey. Foreword 
by Stephen King-Hall. London, National News-Letter, 1948. Second Edi- 
tion. 76 pp. 7}’’x5”. 2s. 6d. (The first edition was reviewed in Vol. 24, 
No. 3, July 1948, p. 431.) 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE East. By Harvey P. Hall and Carl 
Hermann Voss. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1948. 61 pp. (Head- 
line Series, No. 72.) 8x5". 35 cents. 

STALIN’sS PoLicy OF PEACE AND Democracy. V. M. Molotov’s Speech delivered 
on 6 November 1948 in Moscow on the occasion of the 31st Anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. London, Soviet News, 1948. 24 pp. 
74" x5". 2d. 

Ban Atomic BoMB AND REDUCE ARMAMENTS. A. Y. Vyshinsky’s Speech of 
12 October 1948 in Paris. London, Soviet News, 1948. 36 pp. 7} x5". 2d. 

COLONIAL AND COLOURED Unity: A Programme of Action. History of the 
Pan-African Congress. Edited by George Padmore. Manchester, Pan- 
African Federation, 1948. 79 pp. Bibliog. 8$’ x53". Is. 

LIBERTY AND THE LIBERAL HERITAGE. By the Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, President 
of the Liberal Party Organization. London, Gollancz, 1948. 34 pp. (The 
Ramsay Muir Memorial Lecture, 1947.) 7}’ x 4”. Is. 

THE TREATMENT OF JEws IN EGypt AND IRAQ. New York, World Jewish Con- 
gress, 1948. 23 pp. 10}’’ 7}. Price unknown. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LATIN AMERICA. By W. C. Atkinson. Proceedings of the 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Vol. 72, Part 2, 1947. 

SOCIALISM AS INTERNATIONALISM. By H. J. Laski. London, Gollancz, 1949. 
Pamphlet. 16 pp. (Fabian Publications, Research Series No. 132—text 
of Fabian Autumn Lecture, 9 December 1948.) 8” x 5}”. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY’ 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

In your October issue you published a review of my husband’s History of Wes- 
tern Philosophy by Mr H. J. Paton, who, it appears, disagrees with many of the 
opinions expressed in that book. His disagreement leads him to suggest that my 
husband has not in fact read the works of the philosophers of whom he writes, 
but only books about them. To make such a suggestion about a man who appears 
to have and is generally credited with great learning is to accuse him of fraud,and 
is as injurious as it would be to suggest that a practising physician had no 
hospital training. 

Mr Paton should have considered the desirability of fitting his accusation to 
the subject. For example, if he had suggested that the author had read the 
philosophers he deals with without due reverence, or perhaps sometimes even 
with tongue in cheek, his review would have served the same purpose in warning 
off those who consider that The Great Men of the Past should be read only with 
humility and deference and would have preserved him from a statement which 
might be considered libellous. 

He should aiso have reflected that it is hardly possible even to obtain a 
degree in philosophy in this country without reading at least the Critique of 
Kant, which he suggests my husband has not done, 

Apart from this, may I assure Mr Paton that I have been a witness and at 
times an assistant of a very thorough re-reading, during the last sixteen years, 
not only of the major philosophers, but of many who are, as I have found, known 
very partially in academic circles. And this, during the difficult war years when 
we were separated from our library, was achieved through perseverance under 
hardship such as I hope Mr Paton himself would show if he should ever under- 
take so difficult a task. When I remember how often I have travelled twenty 
miles and returned with twenty volumes, and how much energy I often had to 
spend in persuading American librarians and booksellers that ‘Selections’ would 
not do, and how often I have heard my husband complaining bitterly that his 
students would read selections, I feel uncharitable enough to wish that Mr Paton 
himself should be sentenced, under similar circumstances, to read all the works 
of all the philosophers discussed in the book he despises so lightly; he would then, 
I think, value the book more highly, whether he agreed with its opinions or not. 

Yours faithfully, 
PATRICIA RUSSELL 
Dorset House, 
Gloucester Place, N.W.r. 
7 December 1948. 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

I am distressed that my review should have caused pain to Lady Russell or 
given her the impression that I despised her husband’s History of Western Phil- 
osophy. In a very short notice it is not easy to maintain a judicious balance 
between praise and criticism; and as I had previously expressed my admiration 
very emphatically in another review—I think in the Journal of Education—I 
used most of my limited space here for criticism. I may thus have failed to brin 
out sufficiently the merits of the book, which in the case of a writer like Lor 
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Russell one is perhaps too ready to take for granted; but I must have expressed 
myself very badly if I could even seem to suggest that he had never read Kant’s 
Critique, which would indeed be preposterous. What I did suggest was that in 
the absence of the precise knowledge which can be expected only from a specialist 
on a particular author he had fallen into mis-statements of fact which ought to 
have been corrected. Lord Russell speaks with such authority that I felt obliged 
to criticize, not his eminence as a philosopher—which is unquestioned—but his 
reliability as an historian. If my respect for Kant caused me to do so over- 
emphatically, I regret it, for I know only too well how hard it is to be accurate 
even in the few matters where one may be something of a specialist. But I did at 
least endeavour to indicate that the book was to be recommended for its general 
aim, its lightness of touch, its liveliness of writing, and indeed for its brilliance. 
All of these points I have elaborated more fully elsewhere. 
Yours faithfully, 


H. J. Paton 
14 Merton Street, Oxford. 


10 December 1948. 


‘STATE AND ECONOMICS IN THE MIDDLE EAST’ 
To the Editor, International Affairs 
Sir, 

In your October issue I read Mr Kirk’s review of my book State and Economics 
in the Middle East. I do not intend to dispute Mr Kirk’s interpretation of my 
views and his conclusions. But the ‘underlying assumption’ which he attributes 
to me is, in fact, very different from the one I hold. 

I am supposed by Mr Kirk to believe ‘that contemporary European—American 
standards must necessarily transform the habits and outlooks of other civil- 
izations’. On this assumption he bases his comments on large sections of the 
book. My own views have been clearly formulated in my summary, where I said 
that in spite of the strong forces in the modern world working towards an 
approximation of Oriental and Occidental levels and modes of living, there is ‘a 
limit set to the transformation of Oriental society on the Western model’. 

Yours faithfully, 


A. BonnE 
The Jewish Agency for Palestine, 


The Economic Research Institute, Jerusalem. 
2zr November 1948. 


‘EXTREME-ORIENT ET PACIFIQUE’ 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

I appreciated the fact that Sir John Pratt, in your October number, matched 
the brevity of his criticism with the brevity of Extréme-Orient et Pacifique. 

Sir John asked why the Yalta agreements were not mentioned. Actually, these 
secret agreements were briefly mentioned (page 108), a fact which the reader seems 
to have overlooked among the 50,000 words which he so precisely numbered. 

Yours faithfully, 


ROGER LEVY 
6 bis rue du Clottre Nétre Dame, 
Paris. 


29 December 1948. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The Reviewer of A Bank in Battledress, noticed on p. 626 of the October 1948 
issue of this Journal, was Professor R, G, Hawtrey and not ‘Alan Pim’ as stated, 





